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INTRODUCTION 


Tue island Lemnos was the ancestral home of the 
Philostrati, a family in which the profession of sophist 
was hereditary in the second and third Christian 
centuries. Of the works that make up the Philo- 
stratean corpus the greater part belong to the author 
of these Lives. But he almost certainly did not 
write the Nero, a dialogue attributed by Suidas the 
lexicographer to an earlier Philostratus; the first 
series of the /magines and the Heroicus are generally 
assigned to a younger Philostratus! whose _pre- 
mature death is implied by our author who survived 
him and was probably his father-in-law; and the 
second series of the Jmagines was by a Philostratus 
who flourished in the third century, the last of this 
literary family. 

There are extant, by our Philostratus, the Gym- 
nasticus, the Life of Apollonius of Tyana, the Lives of 
the Sophists, the Erotic Epistles, and a brief discourse 
(SiaAeEus) On Nature and Law, a favourite common- 
place of sophistic. In the Lives he quotes the Life 
of Apollonius as his own work, so that his authorship 
of the two most important works in the corpus is 
undisputed. 

Flavius Philostratus was born about 170, perhaps 

1 For Philostratus ‘‘the Lemnian” see marginal pp. 
627-628. 
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in Lemnos, and studied at Athens with Proclus, 
Hippodromus, and Antipater, and at Ephesus with 
the aged Damianus from whom he learned much of 
the gossip that he retails about the second-century 
sophists. Philostratus wrote the Lives of his teachers. 
Some time after 202, perhaps through the influence 
of the Syrian sophist Antipater, who was a court 
favourite, he entered the circle of the philosophic 
Syrian Empress, Julia Domna. Julia spent much of 
her time in travelling about the Empire, and Philo- 
stratus may have gone with her and the Emperor 
Septimius Severus to Britain! in 208, and to Gaul 
in 212; and we may picture him at Pergamon, 
Nicomedia, and especially at Antioch,? where Julia 
preferred to reside. All three towns were centres 
of sophistic activity. The husband of Julia, the 
Emperor Septimius Severus, was himself a generous 
patron of letters, and, as Philostratus says, loved to 
gather about him the talented from all parts. But 
it was Julia who, first as his consort, and later as 
virtual regent in the reign of her son Caracalla, gave 
the court that intellectual or pseudo-intellectual tone 
which has reminded all the commentators of the 
princely Italian courts of the Renaissance. I say 
pseudo-intellectual, because, when Philostratus speaks 
of her circle of mathematicians and philosophers, it 
must be remembered that the former were certainly 
astrologers—the Syrian Empress was deeply dyed 


1 This is Miinscher’s conclusion from a remark in the Life 
of Apollonius v. 2, where Philostratus says that he has him- 
self observed the ebb and flow of the Atlantic tides in ‘* the 
country of the Celts.” But this may have been Gaul, not 
Britain. 

2 In the dedication to Gordian Philostratus refers to their 
intercourse at Antioch. 
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with Oriental superstition—and that the latter were 
nearly all sophists. However, to converse with 
sophists on equal terms, as Julia did, she must have 
been well read in the Greek classics, and so we find 
Philostratus, in his extant letter! to her, reminding 
her of a discussion they had had on Aeschines, and 
defending Gorgias of Leontini from his detractors. 
We do not meet with such another court of literary 
men until, in the fourth century, the Emperor 
Julian hastily collected about him the sophists and 
philosophers who were so soon to be dispersed on his 


_ death. Cassius Dio? tells us that Julia was driven 


ewe 


eS 


by the brutality of her husband to seek the society 
of sophists. However that may be, it was during 
her son’s reign that she showed especial favour 
to Philostratus. After her downfall and death he 
left Antioch and went to Tyre, where he published 
the work called generally the Life of Apollonius, 
though the more precise translation of its title would 
be In Honour of Apollonius. His wife, as we learn 
from an inscription® from Erythrae, was named 
Aurelia Melitine. From the same source we may 
conclude that the family had senatorial rank, which 
was no doubt bestowed on Philostratus during his 
connexion with the court. We have no detailed 
knowledge of the latter part of his life, but he 
evidently settled at Athens, where he wrote the 
Lives of the Sophists. He survived as late as the 
reign of Philip the Arab. Like other Lemnians he 
had the privilege of Athenian citizenship, and he is 


v 
1 Letter 63. 2 Ixxv. 15. 
3 Dittenberger, Sylloge i. 413. 
4 a.p. 244-249; the Emperor Philip was elected by the 
army after the murder of Gordian III, 
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variously called in antiquity “Tyrian,” from his stay 
in Tyre, “Lemnian,’ and “Athenian.” That he 
himself preferred the last of these epithets may be 
gathered from the fact that he calls the younger 
Philostratus “the Lemnian,”’ evidently to avoid con- 
fusion with himself. 

Philostratus dedicates the Lives to Gordian, and 
on this we depend for the approximate date of their 
composition. Gordian was consul for the second 
time in 229-230, and, since Philostratus suddenly 
changes his form of address, first calling him consul 
and then proconsul, he seems to have written the 
dedication when Gordian was proconsul of Africa, 
immediately after his consulship. Gordian at the 
age of eighty assumed the purple in 238, and shortly 
after committed suicide. The Lives were therefore 
ready to publish between the years 230 and 238, 
but there is no certain evidence for a more precise 
date. 

Philostratus in writing the Lives evidently avoided 
the conventional style and alphabetical sequence used 
by grammarians for biographies ; for he had no desire 
to be classed with grammarians. He wrote like a 
well-bred sophist who wished to preserve for all 
time a picture of the triumphs of his tribe, when 
sophists were at the height of their glory. His 
Iiwves, therefore, are not in the strict sense bio- 
graphies. They are not continuous or orderly in any 
respect, but rather a collection of anecdotes and 
personal characteristics. He seldom gives a list of 
the works of a soplist, and when he does, it is 
incomplete, so far as we are able to check it, as we 
can for Dio or Aristeides. He was, like all his class, 
deeply interested in questions of style and the 
xii 
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various types in vogue, but he must not be supposed 
to be writing a handbook, and hence his discussions 
of style are capricious and superficial He had 
collected a mass of information as to the personal 
appearance, manners and dress, temperament and 
fortune of the more successful sophists, and the 
great occasions when they triumphantly met some 
public test, and he shows us only the splendeurs, not 
the miséres of the profession. He has no pity for 
the failures, or for those who lost their power to 
hold an audience, like Hermogenes, who “ moulted ”’ 
too early, and from a youthful prodigy fell into such 
insignificance that his boyish successes were for- 
gotten. But to those who attained a ripe old age 
and made great fortunes Philostratus applies every 
possible superlative. They are the darlings of the 
gods, they have the power of Orpheus to charm, 
they make the reputation of their native towns, or 
of those in which they condescend to dwell. In 
fact, he did not observe that he made out nearly 
every one of these gifted beings to be the greatest 
and most eloquent of them all. Polemo and 
Herodes are his favourites, and for them he gives 
most details, while for Favorinus he is unusually 
consecutive. But no two Lives show the same 
method of treatment, a variety that may have been 
designed. He succeeded in founding a type of 
sophistic biography, and in the fourth century, in 
Eunapius, we have a direct imitation of the exasperat- 
ing manner and method of Philostratus. To pro- 
nounce amoral judgement was alien to this type 


). of biography. Philostratus does so occasionally and 


: 
| 


notably in the Life of Critias, whom he weighs in 
the balance. This is, perhaps, because, as a tyrant, 
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Critias was often the theme of historical declama- 
tions, and Philostratus takes the occasion to use some 
of the commonplaces of the accusation and defence. 

After his hurried and perfunctory review of the 
philosophers who were so eloquent that they were 
entitled to a place among the sophists, of whom the 
most important are Dio Chrysostom and Favorinus, 
he treats of the genuine sophists; first, the older 
type from Gorgias to Isocrates ; then, with Aeschines, 
he makes the transition to the New Sophistic. Next 
comes a gap of four centuries, and he dismisses 
this period with the bare mention of three insignifi- 
cant names which have no interest for him or for us, 
and passes on to Nicetes of Smyrna in the first 
century a.p. This break in the continuity of the 
Lives is variously explained. Kayser thinks that 
there is a lacuna in the mss., and that Philostratus 
could not have omitted all mention of Demetrius ot 
Phaleron, Charisius, Hegesias, who is regarded as 
having founded Asianism, not long after the death 
of Alexander the Great ; or of Fronto, the “ archaist,” 
that is to say Atticist, the friend and correspondent 
of Herodes Atticus, not to speak of others. In 
ignoring the sophistic works of Lucian in the second 
century, Philostratus observes the sophistic conven- 
tion of silence as to one who so excelled and satirized 
them all. He was a renegade not to be named. In 
accounting for the other omissions, a theory at least 
as likely as Kayser’s is that there lay before Philo- 
stratus other biographies of these men, and that he 
had nothing picturesque to add to them. Hesychius 
evidently used some such source, and Philostratus 
seems to refer to it when he remarks with complete 
vagueness that on this or that question, usually the 
xiv 
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place of birth or the death of a sophist, “some say”’ 
this and “others” that. In the Life of Herodes 
he says that he has given some details that were 
unknown “to others’’; these were probably other 
biographers. Thus he arrives at what is his real aim, 
to celebrate the apotheosis of the New Sophistic 
in the persons of such men as Polemo, Scopelian, 
and, above all, Herodes Atticus, with whom he 
begins his Second Book. 

Without Philostratus we should have a very 


-incomplete idea of the predominant influence of 


Sophistic in the educational, social, and political life 
of the Empire in the second and third Christian 
centuries. For the only time in history professors 
were generally acknowledged as social leaders, went 
on important embassies, made large fortunes, had 
their marriages arranged and their quarrels settled 
by Emperors, held Imperial Secretaryships, were 
Food Controllers,! and high priests ; and swayed the 
fate of whole cities by gaining for them immunities 
and grants of money and visits from the Emperor, 
by expending their own wealth in restoring Greek 
cities that were falling into decay, and not least, 
by attracting thither crowds of students from the 
remotest parts of the Empire. No other type of 
intellectual could compete with them in popularity, 
no creative artists existed to challenge their prestige 
at the courts of phil-Hellenic Emperors, and though 


the sophists often show jealousy of the philosophers, 


philosophy without eloquence was nowhere. But 
besides all this, they kept alive an interest in the 


1 Lollianus in the second, and Prohaeresius in the fourth 
century, were appointed to the office of crparoreddpxns, for 
which Food Controller is the nearest equivalent. 
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Greek classics, the apyaio. or standard authors; and 
a thorough knowledge of the Greek poets, orators, 
and historians such as we should hardly find equalled 
among professors of Greek to-day was taken for 
granted in Syrian, Egyptian, Arab, and Bithynian 
humanists, whos must be able to illustrate their 
lectures with echoes of Homer, Plato, Thucydides, and 
Demosthenes. In their declamations _ historical 
allusions drawn from the classics played much the 
same part and were as essential as the heroic myths 
had been to the Odes of Pindar or Bacchylides. Not 
only were they well read, but their technical training 
in rhetoric was severe, and they would have thought 
any claim of ours to understand the art of rhetoric, or 
to teach it, superficial and amateurish. We do not 
even know the rules of the game. Moreover, they 
had audiences who did know those rules, and could 
appreciate every artistic device. But to be thus 
equipped was not enough. A _ successful sophist 
must have the nerve and equipment of a great actor, 
since he must act character parts, and the termin- 
ology of the actor’s as well as the singer's art is 
frequently used for the sophistic profession ; he must 
have unusual charm ef appearance, manner, and 
voice, and a ready wit to retort on his rivals. All 
his training leads up to that highest achievement of 
the sophist, improvisation on some theme which was 
an echo of the past, stereotyped, but to be handled 
with some pretence to novelty. The theme was 
voted by the audience or propounded by some dis- 
tinguished visitor, often because it was known to be 
in the declaimer’s répertoire. He must have a good 
memory, since he must never repeat himself except 
by special request, and then he must do so with 
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perfect accuracy, and, if called on, must reverse all 
his arguments and take the other side. These 
themes were often not only fictitiously but falsely 
conceived, as when Demosthenes is represented 
pleading for Aeschines in exile, a heart-breaking 
waste of ingenuity and learning; or paradoxical, 
such as an encomium on the house-fly. Lucian from 
his point of view ridiculed the sophists, as Plato had 
satirized their intellectual and moral weakness in his 
day, but the former could not undermine their 
popularity, and the latter might well have despaired 
if he could have foreseen the recurring triumphs of 
the most sensational and theatrical forms of rhetoric 
in the second, third, and fourth Christian centuries. 
For now not only the middle-class parent, like 
Strepsiades in the Clouds, encourages his son to 
enter the sophistic profession; noble families are 
proud to claim kinship with a celebrated sophist ; 
sophists preside at the Games and religious festivals, 
and, when a brilliant sophist dies, cities compete for 
the honour of burying him in the finest of their 
temples. 

The official salaries were a small part of their 
earnings. Vespasian founded a chair of rhetoric at 
Rome,! and Hadrian and Antoninus endowed Regius 
Professorships of rhetoric and philosophy in several 
_ provincial cities. At Athens and, later, Constanti- 

. nople, there were salaried imperial chairs for which 
the normal pay was equivalent to about £350, and 
professors enjoyed certain immunities and exemp- 

| tions that were later to be reserved for the clergy. 

The profession was definitely organized by Marcus 

i! Aurelius, who assigned an official chair to rhetoric 
1 a.p. 67-79. 
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and another to political oratory, and as a rule himself 
made the appointment from a list of candidates. 
Many municipalities maintained salaried professors. 
But, once appointed, a professor must rely on his 
powers of attraction; there was complete liberty in 
education ; anyone who wished could open a school 
of rhetoric ; and sometimes a free lance would empty 
the lecture theatre of the Regius Professor, as 
Libanius did in the fourth century. Nor did the 
Christian Emperors before Julian interfere with the 
freedom of speech of famous sophists, though these 
were usually pagans without disguise who ignored 
Christianity. In order to reserve for pagan sophists 
the teaching of the classics Julian tampered with 
this freedom and, as is described in the Lives of 
Eunapius, extended the powers of the crown over 
such appointments. 

Political oratory, which was a relatively severe 
type and must avoid emotional effects and poetical 
allusions, was reduced to school exercises and the 
arguing of historical or pseudo-historical themes, and 
was not so fashionable or so sought after by sophists 
as the chair of pure rhetoric. Though officially dis- 
tinct in the second century, the “ political ” chair was 
gradually absorbed by its more. brilliant rival, and in 
the third and fourth centuries no talented sophist 
would have been content to be merely a professor of 
political oratory, a toAutixds. The study of law and 
forensic oratory was on a still lower plane and is 
referred to with some contempt by Philostratus. 
The writing of history was an inferior branch of 
literature. In short every form of literary composi- 
tion was subservient to rhetoric, and the sophists 
whom Plato perhaps hoped to discountenance with a 
XViii ‘ 
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definition were now the representatives of Hellenic 
culture. ‘“‘ Hellene’’ had become a technical term 
for a student of rhetoric in the schools. 

Philostratus had no foreboding that this supremacy 
was doomed. or him, as for Herodes, Sophistic 
was a national movement. The sophist was to revive 
the antique purer form of religion and to encourage 
the cults of the heroes and Homeric gods. This 
was their theoretical aim, but in fact they followed 
after newer cults—Aristeides for instance is devoted 
to the cult of Asclepius whose priest he was, and 
there were probably few like Herodes Atticus, that 
ideal sophist, who was an apostle of a more genuinely 
Hellenic culture and religion. By the time of 
Eunapius the futility of Philostratus’ dream of a 
revival of Greek religion and culture is apparent, 
Sophistic is giving way to the study of Roman law at 
such famous schools as that of Berytus, and the best 
a sophist can hope for is, like the sober Libanius, to 
make a living from his pupils and not to become 
obnoxious to the all-powerful prefects and _pro- 
consuls of the Christian Emperors who now bestow 
their favours on bishops. 

There are two rival tendencies in the oratory of 
he second and third centuries, Asianism and 
Atticism. The Asianic style is flowery, bombastic, 
full of startling metaphors, too metrical, too de- 
pendent on the tricks of rhetoric, too emotional. In 
short, the Asianic declaimer aims at but never 
achieves the grand style. The Atticist usually 


_ imitates some classical author, aims at simplicity of 


ee 


style, and is a purist, carefully avoiding any allusion 
or word that does not occur in a writer of the classical 
period. In Aristeides, we have the works of an 
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Atticist, and we know that he had not the knack of 
“improvisation ’’ and was unpopular as a teacher. 
He was thought to be arid, that is, not enough of an 
Asianist to please an audience that was ready to go 
into ecstasies over a display of “bombast and im- 
portunate epigram.’’ Philostratus never uses the 
word Asianism, but he criticizes the “lonian” and 
“ Ephesian”’ type of rhetoric, and it was this type 
which then represented the “theatrical shameless- 
ness” that in the first century Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus deplored. 

Philostratus was one of those who desired to 
achieve simplicity of style, adéAea, but when a 
sophist attempts this the result is always a spurious 
naiveté such as is seen at its worst in the Jmagines, 
the work of his kinsman. Above all the classical 
writers he admires for his style Critias, who was 
the ideal of Herodes Atticus also, and the fluent 
eloquence of Aeschines. He was an Atticist, but not 
of the stricter type, for he held that it was tasteless 
and barbarous to overdo one’s Atticism. He writes 
the reminiscence Greek of the cultured sophist, 
full of echoes of the poets, Herodotus, Plato, and 
Xenophon. His sentences are short and co-ordinated, 
his allusions are often so brief that he is obscure, and 
in general he displays the carelessness of the gentle- 
manly sophist, condescending to write narrative. If 
we may judge from his scornful dismissal of Varus as 
one who abused rhythmical effects in declamation, he 
himself avoided such excess in his sophistic exercises, 
peAerat, which are no longer extant. He was a devoted 
admirer of Gorgias, and in one passage? at least he 


1 Life of Adrian, p. 589, where he carefully distinguishes 
between dwpeal and dépa. 
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imitates the careful distinction of synonyms that was 
characteristic of Prodicus. In fact he regarded the 
Atticizing sophists of his day as the true descendants 
of the Platonic sophists, and scolds Plutarch! for 
having attacked, in a work that has perished, the 
stylistic mannerisms of Gorgias. Like all his Greek 
contemporaries he lacked a sense of proportion, so 
that his literary criticisms are for the most part 
worthless, and the quotations that he asks us to 
admire are puerile. He longed for a revival of the 
glories of Hellenism, but it was to be a literary, not 
a political revival, and he shows no bitterness at 
the political insignificance of Greece. The Hellenes 
must impress their Roman masters with a sense of 
the inferiority of Roman culture and he will then 
have nothing to complain of. In the opinion of the 
public, improvisation was the highest achievement of 
\Sophistic, and so thought Philostratus. He believed 
that the scorn of Aristeides for this fashionable form 
f display, ewiderEis, masked chagrin at his failure, 
nd dismisses with contempt? the later career of 
ermogenes the technical writer; whereas Norden ® 
raises Hermogenes for giving up declamation and 
_ devoting himself to more sober and scientific studies. 
 Philostratus has preserved the renown of a number 
bof these improvisators who, but for him, would have 


_ perished as completely as have the actors and 
dancers of those centuries. More than half the 


: 


b 





sophists described by him are ignored even by Suidas. 
Yet they were names to conjure with in the schools 
_ of rhetoric all through the Roman world, until the 
_ Christian Fathers and the rhetoric of the pulpit took 


1 Letter 63. 2 See p. 577 for Hermogenes. 
8 Antike Kunst-Prosa i. 382. 
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the place of the declaimers. Christianity was fatal 
to Sophistic, which seems to wither, like a Garden 
of Adonis, never deeply rooted in the lives of the 
common people. But sophists for centuries had 
educated Christians and pagans alike, and it was from 
their hands, unintelligent and sterile as they often 
were in their devotion to Hellenic culture, that the 
Church received, though without acknowledgement, 
the learning of which she boasted, and which she in 
her turn preserved for us. 

The following notices of the sophists of whom we 
know more than is to be found in Philostratus are 
intended to supplement him with dates and facts 
that he ignored, or to correct his errors. They are 
in the order of the Lives. 


Eupoxus of Cnidus (408-352 B.c.), famous for his 
researches in geometry, astronomy, and physics, was 
for a short time a pupil of Plato. He went to 
Magna Graecia to study with Archytas the Pyth- 
agorean, and to Egypt in the reign of Nectanebus. 
Strabo! describes his observatories at Heliopolis and 
Cnidus. He opened a school at Cyzicus and made 
laws for Cnidus.? Plutarch ® praises the elegance of 
his style. 

Leon of Byzantium was a rhetorician and historian 
about whom we have confused and contradictory 
accounts in Suidas and Hesychius, especially as to 
the precise part that_he played when Philip of 
Macedon tried to take Byzantium in 340 B.c. The 
story is partly told by Plutarch, Phocion 14, where 


1 xvii. 806. 2 Diogenes Laertius viii. 88. 
3 Marcellus 4. 
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Leon probably played the part there assigned to one 
_ Cleon. 
7 Dias may be, as Natorp suggests, a mistake for 
_ Delios. Others read Bias. Delios of Ephesus is 
mentioned by Plutarch as a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great. In any case we know nothing 
_ more of this philosopher than is related here. 
: CaRNEADEs (213-129 B.c.) is reckoned as an 
_ Athenian, though he was born at Cyrene. He 
founded the New Academy at Athens, and in 155 
- was sent to Rome on an embassy for the Athenians. 
He is so celebrated as a philosopher that Philostratus, 
whose interest is in the genuine sophists, can dismiss 
him in a sentence, but no doubt Cato, who dis- 
_ approved of his influence at Rome, would have 
called him a sophist. 
Puitostratus the Egyptian was not connected with 
_ the Lemnian family. But for the facts of his life 
_ something may be added to the scant notice by 
his biographer. In his Life of Antony 80 Plutarch 
relates that after the defeat of Antony by Octavian, 
the latter pardoned the members of Cleopatra’s circle, 
among them Areius! the Stoic, who was then in 
_ Alexandria. “ Areius craved pardon for himself and 
many others, and especially for Philostratus the most 
eloquent mam of all the sophists and of orators of 
his time for present and sudden speech; howbeit 
he falsely named himself an Academic philosopher. 
Therefore Caesar, who hated his nature and con- 
_ ditions, would not hear his suit. Thereupon Philo- 
_ stratus let his grey beard grow long, and followed 
Areius step by step in a long mourning gown, still 
buzzing in his ears this Greek verse : 
1 See Julian, The Caesars 326 8 ; Cassius Dio lvi. 43. 
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A wise man if that he be wise indeed 

May by a wise man have the better speed. 
Caesar understanding this, not for the desire he had 
to deliver Philostratus of his fear, as to rid Areius of 
malice and envy that might have fallen out against 
him, pardoned him.” We have also an epigram 
by Crinagoras of Mytilene, a contemporary, a lament 
over the downfall of this favourite of princes :— 
“QO Philostratus, unhappy for all thy wealth, where 
are those sceptres and constant intercourse with 
princes? ... Foreigners have shared among them 
the fruit of thy toils, and thy corpse shall lie in 
sandy Ostrakine.”’ ! 

Dio Curysostom, the “golden-mouthed,’ was 
born in Bithynia about a.p. 40. Exiled for fourteen 
years by his fear of Domitian, he acquired the 
peculiar knowledge of the coast towns of the Black 
Sea and of the savage Getae that is shown in his 
writings. We have eighty of his speeches, or rather 
essays; they are partly moral lectures or sermons 
delivered both during and after his exile, which 
ended in 96 with the accession of his friend Nerva. 
He denounces the “ god-forsaken”’ sophists, but for 
part at least of his life he was a professed sophist, 
and many of his essays are purely sophistic. Dio 
labelled himself a philosopher, and he was one of 
Plutarch’s type, borrowing the best from all the 
schools. He wrote the “ plain” style and Xenophon 
and Plato were his favourite models. Next to Lucian 
he is the most successful and the most agreeable to 


1 Palatine Anthology vii. 645. The ‘‘ foreigners” are 
Romans, and Ostrakine is a desert village between Egypt 
and Palestine. 
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read of all the Atticizing writers with sophistic 


tendencies. 

Favorinus (A.p. 80-150) was a Gaul who came to 
Rome to study Greek and Latin letters in the second 
Christian century ; he spent much of his professional 
life in Asia Minor. He became the intimate friend 
of Plutarch, Fronto, and other distinguished men, 
and had a powerful patron in the Emperor Hadrian. 
He wrote Greek treatises on history, philosophy, and 
geography. A statue of him was set up in the public 
library of Corinth to encourage the youth of Corinth 
to imitate his eloquence. He was regarded as a sort 
of encyclopaedia, and his learning is praised by 
Cassius Dio, Galen, and Aulus Gellius. He belonged 
to the Academic school of philosophy, but composed 
numerous sophistic speeches including paradoxical 
panegyrics, eg. an Encomium of Quartan Fever. 
Lucian speaks of him disparagingly as “a certain 
eunuch of the school of the Academy who came 
from Gaul and became famous in Greece a little 
before my time.” He was an Asianist in his use of 
broken and excessive rhythms. We can judge of 
his style from his Corinthian Oration, which survives 
among the Orations of Dio Chrysostom. It is the 
longest extant piece of Asianic prose of the early 
second century.2_ The Universal History of Favorinus 
was probably the chief source used by Athenaeus for 
his Dezpnosophists, and was freely borrowed from by 
Diogenes Laertius. 

Goraias of Leontini in Sicily came to Athens in 
427 B.c., at the age of about fifty-five, on an embassy 
from Leontini, and that date marks a turning-point 

1 Bunuch 7; cf. Demonax 12. 
2 Norden, Kunst-Prosa, p. 422. 
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in the history of prose-writing. The love of 
parallelism and antithesis was innate in the Greeks, 
and the so-called “Gorgianie”’ figures, antithesis, 
similar endings (homoioteleuta), and symmetrical, 
carefully balanced clauses were in use long before 
the time of Gorgias. They are to be found in 
Heracleitus and Empedocles, and in the plays of 
Euripides that appeared before 427. But by his 
exaggerated use of these figures and his deliberate 
adoption for prose of effects that had been held to 
be the property of poetry, Gorgias set a fashion that 
was never quite discarded in Greek prose, though it 
was often condemned as frigid and precious. He is 
the founder of epideictic oratory, and his influence 
lasted to the end. But the surer taste of Athenian 
prose writers rejected the worst of his exaggerations, 
and later, when Aristotle or Cicero or Longinus points 
out the dangers of making one’s prose “ metrical” by 
abuse of rhythms, or condemns short and jerky clauses, 
minuta et versiculorum similia (Cicero, Orator 39), they 
cite the mannerisms of Gorgias. A fragment of his 
Funeral Oration survives, and, though scholars are not 
agreed as to the genuineness of the Helen and the 
Palamedes which have come down under his name, 
these are useful as showing the characteristic features 
of his style. We have the inscription that was com- 
posed for the statue of Gorgias dedicated at Olympia 
by his grand-nephew Eumolpus; in it he defends 
Gorgias from the charge of ostentation in having 
in his lifetime dedicated a gold statue of himself at 
Delphi. 

Proragoras of Abdera in Thrace was born about 
480 B.c. and came to Athens about 450. His agnostic 
utterances about the gods led to his prosecution for 
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impiety by the Athenians who would not tolerate a 
professed sceptic. He may be called the founder 
of grammar, since he is said to have been the first 
to distinguish the three genders by name, and he 
divided the form of the verb into categories which 
were the foundation of our moods. In speech he 
was a purist. His philosophy was Heracleitean, and 
to him is ascribed the famous phrase “ Man is the 
measure of all things.” His aim was to train states- 
men in civie virtue, by which he meant an expert 
knowledge how to get the better of an opponent in 
any sort of debate. We have no writings that are 
certainly his, but can judge of his style by Plato’s 
imitation in the Protagoras. A treatise on medicine 
ealled On the Art, which has come down to us among 
the works of Hippocrates, has been assigned by 
some to Protagoras. For his Life Philostratus used 
Diogenes Laertius. 

Hrepras of Elis was the most many-sided of the 
early sophists, the polymath or encyclopaedist. He 
professed to have made all that he wore, taught 
astronomy and geography, and was a_ politician 
rather than a professed teacher of rhetoric. In the 
two Platonic dialogues that bear his name _ he 
appears as a vain and theatrical improvisator. In ~ 
the Protagoras his preference for teaching scientific 
subjects is ridiculed, in passing, by Protagoras. 
Philostratus derives his account of Hippias from 
Plato, Hippias Maior 282-286, where Socrates draws 
out Hippias and encourages him to boast of his 
versatility and success in making money. 

Propicus of Ceos was a slightly younger con- 
temporary of Protagoras. He was famous for his 
study of synonyms and their precise use, and may 
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be regarded as the father of the art of using the 
inevitable word, le mot juste. Plato speaks of him 
with a mixture of scorn and respect, but perhaps 
Prodicus showed him the way to his own nice dis- 
tinction of terms. ‘ Cleverer than Prodicus” became 
a proverbial phrase. 

Po.tus of Sicily, “colt by name and colt by 
nature,’ is the respondent to Socrates in the second 
part of Plato’s Gorgas, and on that dialogue and the 
Phaedrus we rely mainly for our knowledge of this 
young and ardent disciple of Gorgias. He had 
composed an Art of Rhetoric which Socrates had just 
read, and he provokes Socrates to attack rhetoric as 
the counterfeit of an art, like cookery. In the 
Phaedrus 267 8, he is ridiculed as a Euphuist who 
had invented a number of technical rhetorical terms 
and cared chiefly for fine writing; but he is far 
inferior, we are told, to his teacher Gorgias, and 
exaggerates his faults. 

Turasymacuus of Chalcedon is said to have been 
the first to develop periodic prose, and hence he 
may be said to have founded rhythmic prose. In 
the Phaedrus 267 c, p Plato parodies his excessive 
use of rhythm and poetical words. In the First 
Book of the Republic Plato makes him play the part 
of a violent and sophistic interlocutor whom Socrates 
easily disconcerts with his dialectic. He wrote 
handbooks of rhetoric, and according to the Phaedrus 
he was a master of the art of composing pathetic 
commonplaces (té7o0v), mzserationes, “ piteous whin- 
ings,’ as Plato calls them. Like Polus, his name, 
“ hot-headed fighter,” indicates the temperament of 
the man. 

- AntipHon of the Attic deme Rhamnus was born 
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soon after 480 B.c., and was a celebrated teacher of 
rhetoric at Athens. He was deeply influenced by 
Sicilian rhetoric. Thucydides says that no man of 
his time was superior to Antiphon in conceiving and 
expressing an argument and in training a man to 
speak in the courts or the assembly. He was an 
extreme oligarch, and was deeply implicated in the 
plot that placed the Four Hundred in power in 411. 
When they fell he was condemned to death and 
drank hemlock, his fortune was confiscated, and his 
house pulled down. We have his J'etralogies, fifteen 
speeches all dealing with murder cases; twelve of 
these are in groups of four, hence the name, and 
give two speeches each for the plaintiff and the 
defendant in fictitious cases. He uses the common- 
places of the sophists, but his style is severe and 
archaic. The only other authority for the generally 
discredited statement of Philostratus that he increased 
the Athenian navy is pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of the 
Ten Orators. Recently there have been found in 
Egypt four fragments of his Apology, that defence 
which Thucydides! called “the most beautiful 
apologetic discourse ever given.” Antiphon tries 
to prove that his motives in bringing the oligarchs 
into power were unselfish. He reminds the judges 
of his family, whom he did not want to abandon, 
and without whom he could easily have made his 
escape. I assume that Antiphon was both orator 
and sophist, though some maintain that throughout 
the Life Philostratus has confused two separate 
Antiphons. 

Crittas, “the handsome,” son of Callaeschrus, is 
remembered chiefly for his political career as a 
1 viii. 68, 
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leader of the oligarchy, a pro-Spartan, and one of 
the Thirty Tyrants. He was exiled from Athens in 
407 B.c., and returned in 405. It was Xenophon 
who said! that he degenerated during his stay in 
Thessaly. He was killed fighting against Thrasy- 
bulus and the democrats a year later. Critias was a 
pupil of Socrates and also of the sophists. He wrote 
tragedies, elegies, and prose works, of which not 
enough has survived for any sure estimate to be 
made of his talent. He was greatly admired by the 
later sophists, especially by Herodes Atticus. 
IsocraTEs (436-338) was trained by the sophists, 
by Prodicus certainly, and perhaps Protagoras, for a 
public career, but a weak voice and an incurable 
difidence barred him from this, and after studying 
in Thessaly with Gorgias he became a professional 
rhetorician at Athens, where he opened his school 
about 393. In that school, which Cicero calls an 
“ oratorical laboratory,” were trained the most dis- 
tinguished men of the fourth century at Athens. 
It was his fixed idea that the Greeks must forget 
their quarrels and unite against Persia, and towards 
the end of his life he believed that Philip of Macedon 
might reconcile the Greek states and lead them to 
this great enterprise. The tradition that, when 
Philip triumphed over Greece at Chaeronea, Isocrates, 
disillusioned, refused to survive, has been made 
popular by Milton’s sonnet, 7'o the Lady Margaret Ley. 
Isocrates did in fact die in 338, but he was ninety- 
eight, and it is not certain that he would have 
despaired at the success of Philip. He was a master 
of epideictic prose, and brought the period to per- 
fection in long and lucid sentences. Since Cicero’s 
1 Memorabilia i. 3. 24. 
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style is based on Isocrates, the latter may be said to 
have influenced, through Cicero, the prose of modern 
Europe. 

AESCHINES was born in 389 B.c. of an obscure 
family, and after being an actor and then a minor 
clerk, raised himself to the position of leading 
politician, ambassador, and rival of Demosthenes. 
He supported Philip of Macedon, and in 343 defended 
himself successfully in his speech On the False Em- 
bassy, from an attack by Demosthenes, whom he 
attacked in turn without success in the speech 
Against Ctesiphon in 330; to this Demosthenes 
_ retorted with his speech On the Crown. After this 
_ failure, Aeschines withdrew to Rhodes, where he 
spent the rest of his life in teaching, and it is 
because he taught rhetoric that Philostratus includes 
_ him here and calls him a sophist. 

3 Nicetes flourished in the latter half of the first 
| Christian century under the Emperors Vespasian, 
Domitian, and Nerva. After the Life of Aeschines 
Philostratus skips four centuries and passes to a very 
ifferent type of orator. He is the first important 
epresentative of Asianic oratory in the Luves. 
hilostratus calls this the Ionian type, and it was 
specially associated with the coast towns of Asia 
Minor, and above all Smyrna and Ephesus. Nicetes 
is mentioned in passing by Tacitus,! as having 
travelled far from the style of Aeschines and 
Demosthenes; Pliny the Younger says? that he 
heard him lecture. Nothing of his is extant. There 
was another sophist of the same name whom Seneca 
+ quotes, but he lived earlier and flourished under 
Tiberius. 

1 Dialogus 15. 2 Epistles vi. 6. 
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Isarus will always be remembered, but he does 
not owe his immortality to Philostratus, but rather 
to the fact that Pliny! praised his eloquence in a 
letter to Trajan, and Juvenal,? in his scathing 
description of the hungry Greekling at Rome, said 
that not even Isaeus could pour forth such a torrent 
of words. He came to Rome about a.p. 97 and 
made a great sensation there. 

ScopELIAN of Clazomenae lived under Domitian, 
Nerva, and Trajan. His eloquence was of the 
Asianic type, as was natural in a pupil of Nicetes. 
In the letter addressed to him by Apollonius of 
Tyana,? Scopelian is apparently warned not to 
imitate even the best, but to develop a style of his 
own; this was shockingly heterodox advice. For 
Philostratus, his popularity with the crowd was the 
measure of his ability. 

Dionysius of Miletus is mentioned in passing by 
Cassius Dio lxix. 789, who says that he offended the 
Emperor Hadrian. Nothing of his survives, for he 
almost certainly did not write the treatise On the 
Sublime which has been attributed to him, as to other 
writers of the same name, though on the very slightest 
grounds. He was inclined to Asianism, if we may 
trust the anecdote of his rebuke by Isaeus; see 
p. 513. 

Loxuianus of Ephesus, who lived under Hadrian 
and Antoninus, is ridiculed by Lucian, Epigram 
26, for his volubility, and his diction is often 
criticized by Phrynichus. He wrote handbooks on 
rhetoric which have perished. From the quota- 
tions of Philostratus it is evident that he was an 
Asianist. He made the New Sophistic popular in 

1 Kpistles ii. 3. 2 Satire iii. 24. 3 Letter 19. 
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Athens. He was curator annonae, an office which 
in Greek is represented by ortpatoredapyns or 
otpatnyos eri Tov drAwv; the title had lost its 
military significance. We have the inscription? 
composed for the statue of Lollianus in the agora 
at Athens ; it celebrates his ability in the lawcourts 
and as a declaimer, but in a brief phrase, while the 
rest of the inscription aims at securing the immortal 
renown of the “ well-born pupils” who dedicated the 
statue. 

Potemo of Laodicea was born about a.p. 85 and 
lived under Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus. There 
have survived two of his declamations in which two 
fathers of Marathon heroes dispute the honour of 
pronouncing the funeral oration on those who fell at 
Marathon. We can judge from them of the Asianic 
manner of the time, with its exaggerated tropes, 
tasteless similes, short and antithetic clauses, and, 
in general, its obvious straining after effect and 
lack of coherent development of ideas. Polemo 
makes an attempt at Attic diction, but is full of 
solecisms and late constructions. ‘These composi- 
tions seem to us to lack charm and force, but his 
improvisations may have been very different. Even 
as late as the fourth century he was admired and 
imitated, e.g. by Gregory of Nazianzen. 

Heropes Arricus, the most celebrated sophist of 
the second century, was born about a.p. 100 at 
Marathon, and died about 179; he was consul in 
143. With him begins an important development of 
Sophistic, for he and his followers at least strove to 


1 See for this office the Lives of Eunapius, especially the 
Life of Prohaeresius. 
2 Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca 877. 
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be thorough Atticists and were diligent students of 
the writers of the classical period. They set up a 
standard of education that makes them respectable, 
and we may say of them, as of some of the sophists 
of the fourth Christian century, that never has there 
been shown a more ardent appreciation of the glorious 
past of Greece, never a more devoted study of the 
classical authors, to whatever sterile ends. But it is 
evident that Herodes, who threw all his great in- 
fluence on the side of a less theatrical and more 
scholarly rhetoric than Scopelian’s, failed to win any 
such popularity as his. For the main facts of his life 
we rely on Philostratus. Of all his many-sided 
literary activities only one declamation remains, in 
which a young Theban oligarch urges his fellow- 
citizens to make war on Archelaus of Macedonia. 
But its authenticity is disputed, and it shows us only 
one side of his rhetoric. Its rather frigid correctness 
is certainly not typical of the New Sophistic, nor 
has it the pathos for which he was famed. There 
are many admiring references to Herodes in Lucian, 
Aulus Gellius, and Plutarch. In the Lives that follow 
his it will be seen how deeply he influenced his 
numerous pupils, and, through them, the trend of 
the New Sophistic.' The notice of Herodes in 
Suidas is independent of Philostratus. If we accept 
the theory of Rudolph, Athenaeus in his Dezpno- 
sophists (Banquet of the Learned), has given us a 
characterization of Herodes as the host, disguised 
under the name Larensius. 

There are extant two long Greek inscriptions ” 


1 See Schmid, Afticismus 201. 


2 Kaibel, Hpigrammata Graeca 1046, gives a useful com- 
mentary on the dates in the life of Herodes. 
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found at Rome, composed for Regilla, the wife of 
Herodes, one for her heroum or shrine on the Appian 
Way, the other for her statue in the temple of 
Minerva and Nemesis. Her brother Braduas was 
consul in 160. The inscription for the Appian Way 
must have been composed before 171, the date of 
the encounter at Sirmium of Herodes and Marcus 
Aurelius related by Philostratus, since in it Elpinice 
his daughter is named as-still alive; it was partly 

_ grief for her death that made Herodes indifferent to 
his fate at Sirmium. 

AristocLes, the pupil of Herodes, wrote philo- 
sophical treatises and rhetorical handbooks which 
have all perished. He was evidently a thorough 
Atticist. His conversion from philosophy to sophistic 
and his personal habits are described by Synesius, 

_ Dio 35 pv. Synesius says that, whereas Dio was con- 
verted from sophistic to philosophy, Aristocles in his 
old age became a dissipated sophist and competed with 
his declamations in the theatres of Italy and Asia. 

_ Avexanper the Cilician probably derived his love 

of philosophy from his teacher Favorinus, but his 

_ nickname “Clay Plato”’ implies that his pretensions 

were not taken seriously. However sound may have 
been the studies of these more scholarly sophists or 
| the type of Herodes, they evidently resorted to the 
trivial devices and excessive rhythms that the crowd 

had been taught by the Asianists to expect from a 

declaimer. If Alexander really declaimed more 
soberly than Scopelian, as Herodes said, the quota- 

i tions from him in Philostratus do not ae any real 

| difference of style. Alexander was, however, some- 
| thing more than a mere expert in the etiquette of 
| Sophistic. 
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HermoceEnes of Tarsus is the most famous technical 
writer on rhetoric in the second century, though one 
would not infer this from Philostratus. His career 
as a declaimer was brief, but it is improbable that, as 
Suidas says, his mind became deranged at twenty- 
four. He was a youthful prodigy, a boy orator, who 
turned to the composition of treatises when his knack 
of declamation forsook him in early manhood. We 
have his Preparatory Exercises, Ipoyvpvacpara, his 
treatise, On the Constitution of Cases, Ilepi trav oracewr, 
On Invention, [epi etpecews, and, best known of all, On 
the Types of Style, Ilepi ise@v. For him Demosthenes 
is the perfect orator who displays all the seventeen 
qualities of good oratory, such as clearness, beauty, 
the grand manner, and the rest. Hermogenes defines 
and classifies them, together with the formal elements 
of a speech. His categories are quoted by all the 
technical rhetoricians who succeed him. All his 
work was intended to lead to the scientific imitation 
of the classical writers, though he admired also a few 
later authors, especially the Atticist Aristeides, the 
strictest of the archaists. Philostratus, who can 
admire only the declaimer, says nothing of his success 
as a technical writer. 

Aer.ius ARISTEIDEs, surnamed Theodorus, was born 
in Mysia, in 117. According to Suidas, he studied 
under Polemo, but no doubt he owed more to the 
teaching of Herodes. He is the chief representative 
of the religious and literary activity of the sophists 
and their revival of Atticism in the second century, 
and we must judge of that revival mainly from his 
works which are in great part extant. We have 
fifty-five Orations of various kinds, and two treatises 
on rhetoric in which he shows himself inferior in 
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- method and thoroughness to Hermogenes. He was 
proverbially unpopular as a teacher of rhetoric, and 
though the epigram on the seven pupils of Aristeides, 
four walls and three benches, which is quoted in the 
anonymous argument to his Panathenaic Oration, is 
there said to have been composed for a later rhetori- 
cian of the same name, it somehow clung to his 
memory, and a denial was felt to be necessary. His 
six Sacred Discourses, in which he discusses the treat- 
ment by Asclepius of a long illness of thirteen years 
with which he was afflicted, are one of the curiosities 
of literature. They mark the close association of 
Sophistic and religion in the second century, and 
it is to be observed that Polemo, Antiochus, and 
Hermocrates also frequented the temple of Asclepius. 
The sophists constantly opposed the irreligion of the 
contemporary philosophers, but it is hard to believe 
that an educated man of that time could seriously 
describe his interviews with Asclepius and the god’s 
fulsome praises of his oratory. It is less surprising 
when Eunapius, in the fourth century, reports, 
apparently in good faith, the conversations of his 
contemporaries with Asclepius at Pergamon, for 
superstition, fanned by the theurgists, had by that 
time made great headway. 

For the later sophists described by Eunapius, 
Aristeides ranks with Demosthenes as a model of 
Greek prose, and he was even more diligently read ; 
it was the highest praise to say that one of them 
resembled “the divine Aristeides.”’ For them he was 
the ideal sophist, and he did indeed defend Sophistic 
with all his energy against the philosophers, whom 
he despised. He even carried on a polemic against 
Plato, and made a formal defence of Gorgias whom 
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Plato had attacked in the Gorgias. In spite of his 
lack of success as a declaimer, he was an epideictic 
orator. He rebuked his fellow sophists for their 
theatrical methods, and his Oration Against the Dan- 
cing Sophists is the bitterest invective against Asianic 
emotional eloquence that we possess. But he was no 
less emotional than they, when there was a chance 
for pathos. When Smyrna was destroyed by an 
earthquake in 178 he wrote a Monody on Smyrna 
which has all the faults of Asianism. ‘There is little 
real feeling in this speech over which Marcus 
Aurelius shed conventional tears. Yet he was in the 
main an Atticist, who dreamed of reproducing the 
many-sided eloquence of Demosthenes and pursued. 
this ideal at the cost of popularity with the crowd. 
He had his reward in being for centuries rated higher 
than Demosthenes by the critics and writers on 
rhetoric. Libanius, in the fourth century, was his 
devout imitator, though he himself practised a more 
flexible style of oratory. Aristeides died in the reign 
of Commodus, about a.p. 187. 

ApriAN, the Phoenician pupil of Herodes, is hardly 
known except through Philostratus. He can scarcely 
have been as old as eighty when he died, for, as 
Commodus himself died in 190, that is the latest year 
in which he can have sent an appointment to the 
dying Adrian, as Philostratus relates. Now Herodes 
had died about 180 at the age of seventy, and 
Philostratus makes it clear that Adrian was a much 
younger man, ‘This is of small importance in itself, 
but it illustrates the carelessness of Philostratus as 
a chronicler. 

Jutius Pottux of Naucratis came to Rome in the 
reign of Antoninus or Marcus Aurelius, and taught 
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rhetoric to the young Commodus to whom he 
dedicated his Onomasticon. His speeches, which even 
Philostratus found it impossible to praise, are lost, 
but we have the Onomasticon, a valuable thesaurus 
of Greek words and synonyms, and especially of 
technical terms of rhetoric. It was designed as a 
guide to rhetoric for Commodus, but Pollux was to 
be more useful than he knew. He is bitterly 
satirized by Lucian in his Rhetorician’s Guide, where 
he is made to describe with the most shameless 
effrontery the ease with which a declaimer may gull 
his audience and win a reputation. How far this 
satire was justified we cannot tell, but we may 
assume that Pollux had made pretensions to shine as 
a declaimer, and Lucian, always hostile to that type, 
chose to satirize one who illustrated the weaknesses 
rather than the brilliance of that profession. Never- 
theless the passage quoted from a declamation of 
Pollux by’ Philostratus is not inferior to other such 
extracts in the Lives. 

Pausanias the sophist is assumed by some scholars 
to be the famous archaeologist and traveller. But 
the latter was not a native of Lycia, and though he 
speaks of Herodes, he nowhere says that he had 
studied with him. Nor does Suidas in his list of the 
sophist’s works mention the famous Description of 
Greece. ‘The Pausanias of Philostratus is perhaps the 
author of the Attic Lexicon praised by Photius. We 
have some fragments of this work. 

AntipaTER the Syrian was one of the teachers of 
Philostratus. At the court of Septimius Severus he 
had great influence, perhaps due in part to his Syrian 
birth, for the compatriots of the Empress Julia were 
under her special patronage. At Athens he had 
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been the pupil of Adrian, Pollux, and a certain Zeno, 
a writer on rhetoric whom Philostratus does not 
include in the Lives. He educated the Emperor’s 
sons, Caracalla and Geta, received the consulship, and 
was for a short time Governor of Bithynia. Galen, 
the court physician, praises Severus for the favour 
shown to Antipater. He starved himself to death 
after Caracalla’s favour was withdrawn. This was 
about 212. We may therefore place his birth about 
144. Philostratus studied with him before he 
became an official. Antipater’s marriage with the 
plain daughter of Hermocrates took place when the 
court was in the East, but whether Philostratus in 
his account of this event means the first or the second 
Eastern expedition of Severus he does not say, so 
that we cannot precisely date Antipater’s appoint- 
ment as Imperial Secretary; it occurred about 194 
or 197; Kayser prefers the later date. We learn 
from Suidas that Antipater was attacked by Philo- 
stratus the First in an essay, On the Name, or On the 
Noun. This statement is useful as fixing the date of 
the father of our Philostratus. The Antipater of the 
Lives must not be confused with an earlier sophist of 
the same name mentioned by Dio Chrysostom. 

Ciaupius AELIAN, the “ honey-tongued,” as Suidas 
tells us he was called, is the most important of the 
learned sophists of the third century. He was born 
at Praeneste towards the close of the second century, 
and was a Hellenized Roman who, like Marcus 
Aurelius, preferred to write Greek. He was an 
industrious collector of curious facts and strange 
tales, but, in spite of the statement of Philostratus as 
to the purity of his dialect, he hardly deserves to 
rank as a writer of Greek prose. Though he claims 
xl 
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to write for “educated ears,’ his language is a 
strange mixture of Homeric, tragic, and Ionic Greek, 
with the “common” dialect as a basis. He is 
erudite in order to interest his readers and with no 
purpose of preserving a literary tradition ; and in his 
extant works he observes none of the rules of 
thetorical composition as they were handed down by 
the sophists. He aims at simplicity, apéAca, but is 
intolerably artificial. We have his treatise in seven- 
teen books, On Animals, a curious medley of facts 
and anecdotes designed to prove that animals display 
the virtues and vices of human beings; and the less 
well preserved Varied History, a collection of 
anecdotes about famous persons set down without 
any attempt at orderly sequence or connexion. 
Two religious treatises survive in fragments. In 
choosing to be a mere writer rather than an epideictic 
orator he really forfeited the high privilege of being 
called a sophist. 


xi 
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TQI AAMTIPOTATO!I TITIATOI ANTONIOI TOPAIANOI 
@AATIO“n SIAOSTPATOS 


Todvs dirocodyjcavtas év d6€n Tod codioteboar 
Kal TOVS OUTW KUpiWs mpoopybevras cogpuoras és 
dvo BuBrALa dveyparba Gol, yeyvacKeay pev, OTe Kal 
yévos €0Tl GOL 7POS me TEX es “Hpwdnv TOV 
copioriy dvapéepovre, pevnevos de Kal TOV 
Kara TV “Avridxevay omovdacbévtwy mote qty 
dep oopioray € ev T@ 708 Aadgvaiou & ‘ep. TmaTEpas 
d€ od mpoceypaysa, ua Ar’ ov, maou,” aAAa Tots 
am eddokiwov: oida yap 67 Kat Kopiriay TOV 
copioTny ovK eK TaTépwv ap€dpevorv,” adda “Ou 
pov 1 pLovov avy TH TaTpi emvnobevra, dred 
Jadpa dnAdoew eueMe marépa ‘Opripy TOTA{LOV 
civat. Kal dAAws ovK evtuxés TH Bovdoperw 


1 ua Alia, ob raow Kayser; ua Al’ of, raow Richards. 
2 dpéduevov add. Richards. 


1 See Introduction, p. xii. 

2 On the famous temple of Apollo in the suburb of Daphne 
cf. Julian, Misopogon 346; Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 
of Tyana i. 16. 
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PHILOSTRATUS 
LIVES OF THE SOPHISTS 


Depicatep By Fiavius PariLosrratus TO THE MOST 
ILLUstRious Antonius Gorpr1anus, Consut} 


PREFACE 


I HAVE written for you in two Books an account of 
certain men who, though they pursued philosophy, 
ranked as sophists, and also of the sophists properly 
so called; partly because I know that your own 
family is connected with that profession, since 
Herodes the sophist was your ancestor; but I 
remembered, too, the discussions we once held about 
the sophists at Antioch, in the temple of Daphnean 
Apollo.2 Their fathers’ names I have not added in 
all cases, God forbid! but only for those who were 
the sons of illustrious men. For one thing I am 
aware that the sophist Critias also did not begin with 
the father’s name as a rule, but only in the case of 
Homer mentioned his father, because the thing he 
had to relate was a marvel, namely, that Homer's 
father was a river.* And further it would be no 
great piece of luck for one who desired to be really 


3’ There was a tradition that Homer’s father was the river 
Meles, near Smyrna. 
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/ A A 
TOAAG €id€var matépa ev Tod Seivos e€erioracar 
\ \ > 
kal pytépa, Tas dé mept adrov dpetas Te Kal 
> 
kaklas od yuyvdcKew, pnd 6 Te Kara@pbwoe Te 
a ae , 0 / By , \ \ , 
obtos Kal copdAn 7) TUxN 7) yen. TO de ppovTe- 
~ / 
cpa Todt, apiote avOuTraTwr, Kat Ta AXON cor 
A ~ / Lf e \ ~ 
Kougpiet THS yvapns, WoTEp O KpaTnp THS “EAé- 
aA , / Yu 
vys tots Aiyumriow pappaxots. éppwoo Movo- 


nyeTa. 
A / 


Ti dpxatay ocod.otixny pntopicyy ayyetobar 
xpi) pirocogotcav: Siadéyerar pev yap virep av 
of didocogotvtes, & de exeivor TAS €pwTIGELS 
Sroxabhpevor Kal Ta opiKpa TOV Cytoupevwv 
mpopuBalovres ovmw dact yuyymoxew, TadTa o 
maAaids copiaTis ws €idws A€yer. Tmpootpia yoov 
moucirar TOV Adywv TO “ olda’’ Kat TO “ yuyver- 
oxw’” Kat ‘“mdAar SivécKxeppar’’ Kat “* BéBasov 
avOpirm oddév.” 4 dé TovavTy idéa Tv mpo- 
OupLiwv ebyeverdy Te Tmponxet Tov Adyov Kal dpo- 
pnpa Kal Karadnyw oadh Tob GvTOS. Npwoora. 

481 S¢ 4 pev TH avOpwrwn pavTtKh, 7V Aiytrrvot 
re kat XadSaior Kal po tovtwv “Ivdoi Evvelecar, 
puplois aoTepwv oroyalopevot Tod ovtos, 7 Se 
TH Ocomumdd Te Kat ypnoTnpwwder* Kal yap 97 
cal rod IlvOlov éotiv axovew 


1 A sophistic commonplace from Odyssey iv. 220; cf. Life 
of Apollonius vii. 22, and note on Julian, Oration viii. 
940 c, vol. il. 

2 For Plato’s criticism of sophistic assurance ef. Meno 70, 
Symposium 208 c, Theaetetus 180 a. 
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well informed, to know precisely who was So-and-so’s 
father and mother, yet fail to learn what were the 
man’s own virtues and vices, and in what he succeeded 
or failed, whether by luck or judgement. This essay 
of mine, best of proconsuls, will help to lighten 
the weight of cares on your mind, like Helen’s cup 
with its Egyptian drugs.! Farewell, leader of the 
Muses! 


BOOK I 


We must regard the ancient sophistic art as 
philosophic rhetoric. For it discusses the themes 
that philosophers treat of, but whereas they, by 
their method of questioning, set snares for know- 
ledge, and advance step by step as they confirm the 
minor points of their investigations, but assert that 
they have still no sure knowledge, the sophist of the 
old school assumes a-knowledge of that whereof he 
speaks. At any rate, he introduces his speeches with 
such phrases as “I know,” or “I am aware,” or “I 


_have long observed,’ or “For mankind there is 


nothing fixed and sure.” This kind of introduction 
gives a tone of nobility and self-confidence to a 
speech and implies a clear grasp of the truth.2. The 
method of the philosophers resembles the prophetic 
art which is controlled by man and was organized by 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans and, before them, by 
the Indians, who used to conjecture the truth by 
the aid of countless stars; the sophistic method 
resembles the prophetic art of soothsayers and 
oracles. For indeed one may hear the Pythian 
oracle say: 
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oda 5° eyw pdppov 7 apiOuov Kai wérpa Padrddoons 
Kal 
tetxos Tpitoyevet EvAWwov S607 evptotta Zevs 
Kal 
Népwrv ’Opéorns “AAkpaiwy pntpoKrovor 
Kal mona, Tovabra., WOTrEp copiaTod, déyorTos. 
“H pev 57) apyata copuoruKn KQL TA prrocogov- 
peva drroTiWewevn Sujet avra amoTaonv Kal és 
LAjKos, dueAeyero pev yap Tept avdpetas, duehéyero 
dé Tept SuKaidTyTOs, Tpouv TE mE pt Kal Oeav Kat 
om, ameaXnWaTaTaL 7 id€a. Tob KOOMOU. n Oe 
peT exelvynv, Hv ovxt véav, apxaia yap, Oevtépay 
de padov TpoopyTeov, TOUS mevaras brrerume - 
gato Kal Tovs mAovolovs Kal Tovs apioTéas Kal 
TOUS TUpdvvous Kal Tas €s ovopa drobeaes, eg 
as 7 loropia aye. npte de THS bev dpxavorépas 
Tr opyias re) Acovrivos ev Oerradois, TAS. é dev- 
tépas Aioyivyns 6 “Atpounrav Tay jpev AOnvgot 
modtTiK@v éxmecwv, Kapia dé evouidjoas Kal 
‘Pddw, Kal wereyecattove Tas wmolécers of pev 
KaTO. TEXVIY ot dé amo Topyiov Kara To dd€av. 
482 Lyediwv Ge myyas Adywv ot pee ex ITepucAcous 
punvar mpwrov pact, obev Kal peyas 6 Tlepe- 
KAfs evonicby tiv yA@rTav, ot S€ amd tod Bu- 
Cavriov I[vOwvos, dv Anpoobevns povos *APnvaiwy 





* Herodotus i. 147; Life of Apollomus vi. 11. 

2 ¢.e. Athene, whose city Athens is protected by the 
wooden wall of her navy. 

% Suetonius, Nero 39; Life of Apollonius iv. 38; the 
enigmatic or bombastic phraseology of the oracles reminds 
Philostratus of the oracular manner and obscurity of certain 
sophists. 
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I know the number of the sands of the sea and the measure 
thereof,? 


and 
Far-seeing Zeus gives a wooden wall to the Trito-Born,? 
and 
Nero, Orestes, Alemaeon, matricides,? 

and many other things of this sort, just like a sophist. 
Now ancient sophistic, even when it propounded 
philosophical themes, used to discuss them diffusely 
| and at length;* for it discoursed on courage, it 
| discoursed on justice, on the heroes and gods, and 
how the universe has been fashioned into its present 
shape. But the sophistic that followed it, which we 
‘| must not call “new,’ for it is old, but rather 

“second,” sketched the types of the poor man and 

the rich, of princes and tyrants, and handled argu- 

ments that are concerned with definite and special 
themes for which history shows the way. Gorgias 
of Leontini founded the older type in Thessaly,° and 

_Aeschines, son of Atrometus, founded the second, 

after he had been exiled from political life at Athens 
and had taken up his abode in Caria and Rhodes ; 
and the followers of Aeschines handled their themes 
ith a view to elaborating the methods of their art, 
while the followers of Gorgias handled theirs with a 
_ view to proving their case. 

The fountains of extempore eloquence flowed, 
some say, from Pericles their source, and hence 
Pericles has won his great reputation as an orator; 
but others say that it arose with Python of 
Byzantium, of whom Demosthenes says® that he 


4 Plato, Sophist 217 c. 5 Plato, Meno 70z. 

6 Demosthenes, On the Crown 136; the same account is 
given by Philostratus, Life of Apollonius vii. 37. Python 
came to Athens as the agent of Philip of Macedon. 
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> A / \ \ Lz 4 e 
avacyetv dno. Opacvvdpevov Kat woAdy péeovra, ot 
\ > / \ A / 7 ~ 
de Aicxivov daci To oxedidlew evpnua, TooToV 
A »y / >? ¢ fs) a \ Ka M / 
yap mAcvoavta é€x ‘Pddouv mapa tov Kapa Mav- 

/ b] \ / « > \ \ A 
awirov oxyediw atrov Adyw oat. epot dé mAei- 
ora pev avOpwrwy Aioxivns SoKet oyedidoat 
mpeoBpevwv Te Kal amroTpecBevwy ouvyyopa@v Te 
Kal Onpnyopa@v, KaTtadurety 5€ pdvovs Tovs ovy- 
yeypappevovs TOV Aoywv, wa tov Anpoobevovs 
PpovTiopdtwy pin moAA@ X2eimouro, oyediov dé 

/ / ” \ Ss «e > 
Acyou VTopyias dp§ar— mapehMav yap obdtos és 
\ >A@ / 1 6 ‘OL O cba > aA ce "i 
TO nvyjo.t Géarpov ppncev eimety “apo 
/ 2? \ \ 4 fol ~ > 
BdaAdete”’ Kat TO KwWdvvevLa TobTO mpA@Tos ave- 
po / € >? ry / PS) / / A is / 
ey€aTo, evdetkvipevos O770U TavTa pev €ldevaL, 
Tept mavtos 5 av etmetv edieis TH Katp@ — TodTo 
6° emedety TH Vopyia dia tdde- [podikw 7h 
/ / / > > \ / ¢ 
Keiw ouveyéypamto tis ovK andns Adyos: 7 
> \ \ ¢ / ~ \ \ e / 
apeTn Kal 7 KaKia port@oat Tapa Tov “HpakdAdéa 
ev elder yuvark@v, eoTaAuevar 7 pev amatnA®@ Te 
Kal mroukitw, 7 Se ws eTvxev, Kal mpoTeivovoat 
~ ‘H A a / ” ¢ \ > / A / ¢ 
T® “Hpakrc? vem ete 4 pev apylav Kai tpudyvy, 7 
d€ avypyov “Kal qovous' Kal Tod emt maou dia 
/ / ~ / ” > / 
mAevwovwy ovvtelévtos, Tod Adyou eupioboyv ézi- 
> aA / ~ \ A \ 
483 Sew ézroveito II pddixos arepupoit@v TA aoTH Kat 
bédywv attra tov “Ophéws te Kat Oapdpov tpo- 
1 ’AOnvaiwy Kayser; ’A@jvnor Cobet. 





1 For an account of Prodicus and his famous fable see 


below, p. 496. 
2 An echo of Plato, Protagoras 315 a, where it is said of 


Protagoras. 
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alone of the Athenians was able to check Python’s 
insolent and overpowering flow of words; while 
yet others say that extempore speaking was an 
invention of Aeschines; for after he sailed from 
Rhodes to the court of Mausolus of Caria, he 
delighted the king by an improvised speech. But 
my opinion is that Aeschines did indeed improvise 
more often than any other speaker, when he went on 
embassies and gave reports of these missions, and 
when he defended clients in the courts and delivered 
political harangues; but I think that he left behind 
him only such speeches as he had composed with 
care, for fear that he might fall far short of the 
elaborate speeches of Demosthenes, and that it was 
Gorgias who founded the art of extempore oratory. 
For when he appeared in the theatre at Athens he 
had the courage to say, “ Do you propose a theme” ; 
and he was the first to risk this bold announcement, 
whereby he as good as advertised that he was 
omniscient and would speak on any subject whatever, 
trusting to the inspiration of the moment; and I 
think that this idea occurred to Gorgias for the 
following reason. Prodicus of Ceos! had composed a 
certain pleasant fable in which Virtue and Vice came 
to Heracles in the shape of women, one of them 
dressed in seductive and many-coloured attire, the 
other with no care for effect; and to Heracles, who 
was still young, Vice offered idleness and sensuous 
pleasures, while Virtue offered squalor and toil on 
toil. For this story Prodicus wrote a rather long 
epilogue, and then he toured the cities and gave 
recitations of the story in public, for hire, and 
charmed them after the manner of Orpheus? and 
Thamyris. For these recitations he won a great 
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mov, ed ols peydAwy pev HEvobTo Tapa OnBaiors, 
mAevovwv de Tapa Aaxedatpoviois, ws és TO 
ouppepov TOV vewv avadiddoKev Tabra: 6 5n 
opylas ETLOKT TOW TOV ITpedcxov, ws ewdd TE 
Kal Todas etpnyLeva. ayopevorTa, emaphKev 
eavTov T@ Kalp@. ov pyyv plovov LYE Taprev™ 
Hv yap Tis Xarpedav “Abjyjow, ovx év u] KwWULw@ola 
mE vov exdAer, exetvos pev yap v0 dpovTt- 
cudtwy évoce. TO aiwa, ov dé vuvi A€yw, vBpw 
” \ > ~ > / - ¢ ~ 
NOKEL Kal avadas éTwOalev. odtos 6 Xaipedav 
THY o7rovdijy Too Topytou Svapacwpevos *, Sud 
ti edn “wo T opyia, of KVa{LOL TH pev yaoTéepa 
gvo@o., TO de mp ov puodow ; 6 de ovdev 
Tapayleis trod Tot epwrnuatos “‘TovTi pev’ 

edn “‘oot Katadeimw cKoteiv, eyw dé Eexeivo 
maw ofda, ott 7) yh Tovs vapOnKas emt Tovs 
Tovovtous pvev.”’ 

Acwornra d€ of "AGnvator mept Tovs coguaras 
Opa@vrTes efetpyov avTovs TMV Sixaornpior, ws 
adikw doy Tod dtKaiov Kparodvras Kal toxvov- 
Tas Tapa TO ev0U, obev Atoxivns Kal Anpoabevns 
Tpoupepov bev avTo aAArAors, ody ws dveidos 
d€, adda ws eniaiae talc tots duxalovow, idia 





. Chierephion was a given butt of Comedy and was 
thus nicknamed on account of his sallow complexion, as one 
should say ‘‘tallow-faced”; cf. Eupolis, Kolakes, fr. 165 
Kock; scholiast on Wasps 1408 and on Clouds 496; Athenaeus 
iv. 164. He was also called the * bat.” 

2 There is a play on the verb, which means both ‘‘ inflate ” 
and ‘blow the bellows.” The same question is asked in 
Athenaeus 408; in both passages ‘‘ fire” seems to mean 
** the intelligence ” as opposed to material appetite. The 
comic poets satirized the sophists for investigating such 
questions. 
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reputation at Thebes and a still greater at Sparta, 
as one who benefited the young by making this 
fable widely known. ‘Thereupon Gorgias ridiculed 
Prodicus for handling a theme that was stale and 
hackneyed, and he abandoned himself to the inspira- 
tion of the moment. Yet he did not fail to arouse 
envy. There was at Athens a certain Chaerephon, 
not the one who used to be nicknamed “ Boxwood ”’ 
in Comedy,! because he suffered from anaemia due to 
hard study, but the one I now speak of had insolent 
manners and made scurrilous jokes; he rallied 
Gorgias for his ambitious efforts, and said: “ Gorgias, 
why is it that beans blow out my stomach, but do 
not blow up the fire?”’? But he was not at all 
disconcerted by the question and replied: “This I 
leave for you to investigate ; but here is a fact which 
I have long known, that the earth grows canes? for 
such as you.” 

The Athenians when they observed the too great 
cleverness of the sophists, shut them out of the law- 
courts on the ground that they could defeat a just 
argument by an unjust, and that they used their 
power to warp men’s judgement. ‘That is the reason 
why Aeschines+ and Demosthenes® branded each 


. other with the title of sophist, not because it was a 


disgrace, but because the very word was suspect in 
the eyes of the jury; for in their career outside the 
courts they claimed consideration and applause on 


3 The jest lies in the ambiguity of the meaning and also 
the application here of this word, which is originally ‘* hollow 
reed,” such as that used by Prometheus to steal fire from 
heaven, but was also the regular word for a rod for chastise- 
ment; it has the latter meaning in the Life of Apollonius 
4 e.g. Against Timarchus 170. —®_ e.g. On the Crown 276. 
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yap n€iovv am attot Oavydleobar. Kat Anpo- 
olévns pév, ei muotéa Aloyivy, mpos Tovs yvwpi- 
puous ekoutralev, as Thy Tov SdikaoTav Widov 
m™pos TO SoKkobv €avT@ petayayav, Aioxivns dé 
ovK av pot Soke? mpecBetoar mapa “Podios, a 
ATW eylyvwokov, « pn Kal “AOyvnow adra 
EOTTOVOGKEL. 

Nodiotas d5€ of madaiol emwvdpualov od pdvov 
TOV pytopwv Tovs treppwvotvTds Te Kat Aap- 
mpous, aAAa Kal Tav didocddwy Tovs Edv evpoia 
Epunvevovtas, vmrép wv avaykn mpotepwv Aéyew, 
EmTeLO7) OUVK OVTES GodioTai, SoKobYTEs SE Tap- 
HAGov és THY emwmvupiav TavrTny. 


ie Evdofos_ pe yap 6 Kvidios Tous ev ’Axa- 
Onpig Adyous t ixavas _exgpovtioas 6 Ouws eveypagy 
Tots coguotais emt TO KOOL Tis amayyeAtas Kal 
TO oxedidlew ed, Kat H€iodTo THs Tov codiot@v 
emevyiias Kal” ‘EMjomrovrov kat Ilpozovrida 
Kar te Méeudw kat riHv bamep Méupy Alyurror, 
nv Aiborria Te opiler Kal TOv éexeivy copdv ot 
Tvpvoi. 
ree Aéwy dé 6 Bulavrwos véos ev wv edpoira 
TlAdtwr, és de avOpas Tov copays Tpocep- 
pn moAvevo@s exw Tod Adyou Kat mlavas 
Tav amoKpicewy. Didirmm pev yap oTparevovtt 
emt Bulavriovs _mpoarravrijoas “* elaré pot, @ 
Ditizme,’ edn “ti wabav modgmov apxeis; 


1 Against Timarchus 170. 

2 Aeschines founded a school of rhetoric at Rhodes. 

’ A full account of the Gymnosophists is given by Philo- 
stratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana vi. 5. 
12 
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the very ground that they were sophists. In fact, 
Demosthenes, if we may believe Aeschines,' used to 
boast to his friends that he had won over the votes 
of the jury to his own views; while Aeschines at 
Rhodes? would not, I think, have given the first 
place to a study of which the Rhodians knew nothing 
before his coming, unless he had already devoted 


serious attention to it at Athens. 


~The men of former days applied the name 


“sophist,” not only to orators whose surpassing 


eloquence won them a brilliant reputation, but also 
to philosophers who expounded their theories with 
ease and fluency. Of these latter, then, I must 
speak first, because, though they were not actually 
sophists, they seemed to be so, and hence came to 
be so called. 


1. Eupoxus or Cnipus, though he devoted con- 
siderable study to the teachings of the Academy, 
was nevertheless placed on the list of sophists 
because his style was ornate and he improvised 
with success. He was honoured with the title of 
sophist in the Hellespont and the Propontis, at 
Memphis, and in Egypt beyond Memphis where it 
borders on Ethiopia and the region inhabited by 
those wise men who are called Naked Philosophers. 

2. Leon or Byzantium was in his youth a pupil 
of Plato, but when he reached man’s estate he was 
called a sophist because he employed so many 
different styles of oratory, and also because his 
repartees were so convincing. For example, when 
Philip brought an army against Byzantium, Leon 
went out to meet him and said: “Tell me, Philip, 
what moved you to begin war on us?” And when 
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1 jrevdépov To Kayser; 7\evdepotro Valckenaer. 
2 rov add. Kayser. 


* of. Life of Apollonius vii. 42. 
2 Diogenes Laertius iv. 37 tells the same story about 
Arcesilaus the head of the Academy. Athenaeus 550 
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he replied: “Your birthplace, the fairest of cities, 
lured me on to love her, and that is why I have come 
to my charmer’s door,” Leon retorted: “ ‘They come 
not with swords to the. beloved’s door who are 
worthy of requited love. For lovers need not the 
instruments of war but of music.”’! And Byzantium 
was freed, after Demosthenes had delivered -many 
speeches to the Athenians on her behalf, while Leon 
had said but these few words to Philip himself. 
When this Leon came on an embassy to Athens, the 
city had long been disturbed by factions and was 
being governed in defiance of established customs. 
When he came before the assembly he excited 
universal laughter, since he was fat and had a 
prominent paunch, but he was not at all embarrassed 
by the laughter. “Why,” said he, “do ye laugh, 
Athenians? Is it because I am so stout and so big? 
I have a wife at home who is much stouter than I, 
and when we agree the bed is large enough for us 
both, but when we quarrel not even the house is 
_ large enough.” Thereupon the citizens of Athens 
_ came to a friendly agreement, thus reconciled by 
_ Leon, who had so cleverly improvised to meet the 
occasion. 
3. Dias or Epuesus made fast the cable® of his 
philosophy to the Academy, but he was held to be a 
-sophist for the following reason. When he saw that 
Philip was treating the Greeks harshly, he persuaded 
him to lead an expedition against Asia, and went to 
and fro telling the Greeks that they ought to 
accompany Philip on his expedition, since it was no 









says that Leon told this anecdote not about himself but 


Python. 
3 For this figure cf. Life of Apollonius vi. 12. 
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1 répara: Kayser; épdvn Cobet. 





1 The original of this parody is Theognis 215 where he 
advises men to be as adaptable as the polypus which takes 
on the colour of its rock. It became a proverb : Athenaeus 
317; Julian, Misopogon 349 p. 

2 We know nothing of Theomnestus, unless he be the 
Academician mentioned by Plutarch, Brutus 24, as a teacher 
at Athens. 
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dishonour to endure slavery abroad in order to secure 
freedom at home. 

4, CARNEADES OF ATHENS was also enrolled among 
the sophists, for though his mind had been equipped 
for the pursuit of philosophy, yet in virtue of the 
force and vigour of his orations he attained to an 
extraordinarily high level of eloquence. 

5. I am aware that PuiLtostratus THE EGyprTian 
also, though he studied philosophy with Queen 
Cleopatra, was called a sophist. This was because he 
adopted the panegyrical and highly-coloured type of 
eloquence ; which came of associating with a woman 
who regarded even the love of letters as a sensuous 
pleasure. Hence the following elegiac couplet was 
composed as a parody aimed at him: 


Acquire the temperament of that very wise man, Philo- 
stratus, who, fresh from his intimacy with Cleopatra, has 
taken on colours like hers.! 


6. THromnestus ? or Naucratis was by profession a 
philosopher, but the elaborate and rhetorical style of 
his speeches caused him to be classed with the 
sophists. 

7. As for Dio or Prusa, I do not know what one 
ought to call him, such was his excellence in all> 
departments; for, as the proverb says, he was a 
“horn of Amalthea,”? since in him is compounded 
the noblest of all that has been most nobly expressed. 
His style has the ring of Demosthenes and Plato, 
but Dio has besides a peculiar resonance of his own, 
which enhances theirs as the bridge enhances the 
tone of musical instruments; and it was combined 
with a serious and direct simplicity of expression. 

3 The horn of plenty, or cornucopia, was said to have 
belonged to a goat named Amalthea which suckled the 
infant Zeus. 
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1 weraBddouwTo Kayser; etaBadowro Cobet. 


1 This work is lost. 

® This charming idyl of pastoral life in KEuboea as witnessed 
by a shipwrecked traveller is included with the Ovations of 
Dio Chrysostom, the ‘*‘Golden-mouthed” as he is usually 
called. 

3 See Life of Apollonius v. 33 and 37. The quarrel was 
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Again, in Dio’s orations the elements of his own 
noble character were admirably displayed. For 
though he very often rebuked licentious cities, he 
did not show himself acrimonious or ungracious, but 
like one who restrains an unruly horse with the bridle 
rather than the whip; and when he set out to 
praise cities that were well governed, he did not 
seem to extol them, but rather to guide their 
attention to the fact that they would be ruined if 
they should change their ways. In other connexions 
also the temper of his philosophy was never vulgar or 
ironical; and though his attacks were made with 
a heavy hand, they were tempered and as it were 
seasoned with benevolence. That he had also a 
talent for writing history is proved by his treatise 
On the Getae1; he did in fact travel as far as the 
Getae during his wandering as an exile. As for his 
Tale of Euboea,? the Encomium of a Parrot, and all 
those writings in which he handled themes of no 
great importance, we must not regard them as mere 
trifles, but rather as sophistic compositions; for it is 
characteristic of a sophist to devote serious study to 
themes even so slight as these. 

He lived at a time when Apollonius of Tyana and 
Euphrates * of Tyre were teaching their philosophy, 
and he was intimate with both men, though in their 
quarrel with one another they went to extremes that 
are alien to the philosophic temper. His visit to the 


' Getic tribes I cannot rightly call exile, since he had 


not been ordered to go into exile, yet it was not 
merely a traveller’s tour, for he vanished from men’s 
sight, hiding himself from their eyes and ears, and 


kept up in the Letters of Apollonius. Euphrates is praised 
by Pliny, Epistles i. 10. 
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1 Cobet would read émi. 


2 , TpUxer Bat Kayser ; tpv’xeau Cobet. 
3 duelvw Kayser ; duecvov Cobet. 





1 Rome. 4 Life of Apollonius vii. 4. 
3 Suetonius, Domitian 23. * Odyssey xxii. 1. 
> This incident is improbable and is not elsewhere 
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occupying himself in various ways in various lands, 
through fear of the tyrants in the capital! at whose 
hands all philosophy was suffering persecution.” But 
while he planted and dug, drew water for baths and 
gardens, and performed many such menial tasks for 
a living, he did not neglect the study of letters, 
but sustained himself with two books; these were 
the Phaedo of Plato, and Demosthenes On the False 
Embassy. He often visited the military camps in the 
rags he was wont to wear, and after the assassination 
of Domitian, when he saw that the troops were 
beginning to mutiny,® he could not contain himself 
at the sight of the disorder that had broken out, but 
stripped off his rags, leaped on to a high altar, and 
began his harangue with the verse : 


Then Odysseus of many counsels stripped him of his rags,* 


and having said this and thus revealed that he was 
no beggar, nor what they believed him to be, but Dio 
the sage, he delivered a spirited and energetic 


/indictment of the tyrant; and he convinced the 


soldiers that they would be wiser if they acted in 
accordance with the will of the Roman people. And 
indeed the persuasive charm of the man was such as 
to captivate even men who were not versed in Greek 
letters. An instance of this is that the Emperor 
Trajan in Rome set him by his side on the golden 
chariot in which the Emperors ride in procession 
when they celebrate their triumphs in war, and often 
he would turn to Dio and say: “I do not understand 
what you are saying, but I love you as I love myself.” ® 
recorded. That Trajan understood Greek is probable from 
Cassius Dio lxviii. 3, where Nerva in a letter exhorts him 


with a quotation from Homer; cf. also Cassius Dio Ixviii. 7, 
and Pliny’s Panegyric xlvii. 1. 
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1 "Hpidave Kayser ; ‘Podavw Cobet. 





1 Arles. 

: Iliad i. 80. Philostratus interprets xpelocwr as ** morally 
superior ’” whereas in the original it simply means 
** stronger.” 
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The images employed by Dio in his orations are 
entirely in the sophistic manner, but though he 
abounds in them his style is nevertheless clear and 


‘in_keeping with the matter in hand. 


8. Favorinus the philosopher, no less than Dio, 
was proclaimed a sophist by the charm and beauty of 
his eloquence. He came from Western Gaul, from 
the city of Arelatum! which is situated on the river 
Rhone.. He was born double-sexed, a hermaphrodite, 
and this was plainly shown in his appearance; for 
even when he grew old he had no beard; it was 
evident too from his voice which sounded: thin, shrill, 
and high-pitched, with the modulations that nature 
bestows on eunuchs also. Yet he was so ardent in 
love that he was actually charged with adultery by 
a man of consular rank. Though he quarrelled 
with the Emperor Hadrian, he suffered no ill con- 
sequences. Hence he used to say in the ambiguous 
style of an oracle, that there were in the story of his 
life these three paradoxes: Though he was a Gaul 
he led the life of a Hellene; a eunuch, he had been 
tried for adultery; he had quarrelled with an 
Emperor and was still alive. But this must rather 
be set down to the credit of Hadrian, seeing that, 
though he was Emperor, he disagreed on terms of 
equality with one whom it was in his power to put to 
death. For a prince is really superior if he controls 
his anger 


When he is wrath with a lesser man,? 
and 


Mighty is the anger of Zeus-nurtured kings, 


if only it be kept in check by reason. Those who 
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1 The high priest was president of the public games in the 
cities of his district and provided them at his own expense 
as a *‘ liturgy.” 

2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 205, and 
perhaps also of Plato, Crito 50. 
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endeavour to guide and amend the morals of princes 
would do well to add this saying to the sentiments 
expressed by the poets. 

; He was appointed high priest,t whereupon he 
appealed to the established usage of his birthplace, 
pleading that, according to the laws on such matters, 
he was exempt from public services because he was a 
philosopher. But when he saw that the Emperor in- 
tended to vote against him on the ground that he was 
not a philosopher, he forestalled him in the following 
way. “O Emperor,” he cried, “ I have had a dream of 
which you ought to be informed. My teacher Dio ap- 
peared to me, and with respect to this suit admonished 
and reminded me that we come into the world not 
for ourselves alone, but also for the country of our 
birth.2 Therefore, O Emperor, I obey my teacher, 
and I undertake this public service.” Now the 
Emperor had acted thus merely for his own diversion, 
for by turning his mind to philosophers and sophists 
he used to lighten the responsibilities of Empire. 
The Athenians however took the affair seriously, 
and, especially the Athenian magistrates themselves, 
hastened in a body to throw down the bronze 
statue of Favorinus as though he were the Emperor’s 
bitterest enemy. Yet on hearing of it Favorinus 
showed no resentment or anger at the insult, but 
observed: “Socrates himself would have been the 
gainer, if the Athenians had merely deprived him of a 
bronze statue, instead of making him drink hemlock.” 

He was very intimate with Herodes the sophist 
who regarded him as his teacher and father, and 


wrote to him: “ When shall I see you, and when 
_ shall I lick the honey from your lips?’’? Accord- 





% An echo of Aristophanes frag. 231 preserved in Dio 
Chrysostom, Oration 52 Arnim. 
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Bapivy Svapopa Hpsaro juev ev ‘Twvia mpoode- 
jeveov avT@ Tov “Edeciwv, émei TOV MoAdueva 
y) Lpvpva Bavpaler, emedwice de ev TH ‘Paun, 
UTATOL yap Kal matdes dmrdrev ot fev TOV e7raL- 
voorres, ot 6€ TOV, jp&av avtots pidotiuias, 7 ToAdy 
exKater plovov Kal codots dv8pdow. ovyyvw- 
OTOL pev obv THs pirorysias, THs vO pegehetdis pu- 
sews TO diAdtysov ayrjpwv nyovperns,' pweuTréot 
dé Tov Aoywv, ods em aAAjAous fvvelecar, aceA- 
ys yap Aowopia, KaV adn Ons TUX, ovK adinow 
aioxvvns ovde TOV Umep ToLOUTwY EimoVTA. Tots 
pev obv copioTny TOV Dafwpivov Kadodow améxpn 
es dmddersw Kat avTo TO Ovevex Piva adrov go- 
puorh, TO yap PiAdtiwov, ob euvyabyv, emt Tovs 
dvTirexvous poiTa. * 

“Hppoorar dé THY yAatrav dveyevcns per, 
cof@s 5€ Kal TroTiuws. éAdyero Sé ody evpoia 
oxedidoar. Ta pev 57) es IIpdEevov pyr’ av evbv- 


1 Cobet suggests cexrnuévns to improve the sense. 


1 The name means ‘‘he who carries his own oil-flask ” 
which was the mark of a slave. It was a mannerism of the 
Atticists to use words compounded with ‘‘ auto,” ¢f. Lucian, 
Lexiphanes ii. 9; in the latter passage the word occurs 
which is here used as a proper name. In the Life of 
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ingly at his death he bequeathed to Herodes all the 
books that he had collected, his house in Rome, and 
Autolecythus.! This was an Indian, entirely black, 
a pet of Herodes and Favorinus, for as they drank 
their wine together he used to divert them by 
sprinkling his Indian dialect with Attic words and 
by speaking barbarous Greek with a tongue that 
stammered and faltered. 

The quarrel that arose between Polemo and 
Favorinus began in Ionia, where the Ephesians 
favoured Favorinus, while Smyrna admired Polemo; 
and it became more bitter in Rome; for there 
consuls and sons of consuls by applauding either 
one or the other started between them a rivalry such 
as kindles the keenest envy and malice even in the 
hearts of wise men. However they may be forgiven 
for that rivalry, since human nature holds that the 
love of glory never grows old;? but they are to be 
blamed for the speeches that they composed assailing 
one another; for personal abuse is brutal, and even 
if it be true, that does not acquit of disgrace even 
the man who speaks about such things. And so when 
people called Favorinus a sophist, the mere fact that 
he had quarrelled with a sophist was evidence 
enough ; for that spirit of rivalry of which I spoke is 
always directed against one’s competitors in the 
same craft. 

His style of eloquence was careless in construction, 
but it was both learned and pleasing. It is said that 
he improvised with ease and fluency. As for the 
speeches against Proxenus, we must conclude that 


Apollonius iii. 11 this slave is referred to as Meno and is 
ed an Ethiopian. 2 An echo of Thue. ii. 44. 
® Hesiod, Works and Days 25. 
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pnOjvat Tov DaBwpivov jyopeba pyr av EvvOei- 
vat, add’ eivar ard juerparctov ppovTiopa peBvov- 
Tos, waAAov 5€ euobvrtos, Tov b€ emi TA AWpw Kal 
Tov UTEep THV pLovouaxywy Kal Tov brep Tv Ba- 
Aaveitwy yvnoiovs te amodawopucba Kat €d Evy- 
Kelwevous, Kal TOAA@ paAXov Tods dirAocodovpeE- 
vous avT@ TV Adywv, Av aprotot ot ILuppwvecor: 
tovs yap IIluppwvreiovs edhextixods Ovtas ovK 
adaipeitar Kal TO duKdlew ddvacba. 

Avaheyopevou dé adrod KATO THY /Popny peoTa 
HY OTToVvons TaVTA, Kal ‘yap 51) Kat OGou Tis “EM 
veov povis alee de Hoav, ove TOUTOLS ag’ doris 7 7 
aKpoacis Hv, aA KaKelvous eGehye TH TE 1X9 Too 
p0eypwaros Kal T@ OnpatvovTe TOO D BAcuparos Kal TO 

499 pred Tijs yrasrrns. eDeAye d€ avTovs Tob déyou 
Kal TO él mow, 6 exelvor wev WOnVY EKdAoUV, Eyw 
d€ didotiiar, ere Tots arrodederyLevors epupvet- 
TQL. Atwvos peev obv axoboa déyerat, ToaodTOV 5é 
apéorTnker, doov OL p7) AkovoarTes. 

Tooatra pev dep tav dirocodnodvrwy év d6€n 
Too ooguoreboa. ot dé Kupiws mpoapnbertes codi- 
OTAal eyevovTo olde: 

a. LuKeAia Topyiar év Aecovtivots TeyKev, 
és ov dvapéepew jhyopeba TV TOV copioT av TEXVnY, 
WoTrEp és matépa* ei yap tov AioxvAov evOupn - 
Deinuev, ws moAAa TH Tpaywodig EvveBadero eoArt 


Te adTHVv KaTacKevdoas Kal oKpiBavte bYNnA® Kat 


1 cf. the saying of Aristeides below, p. 583. 

2 This work was called On the Tropes of Pyrrho. 

* On this sophistic mannerism see below, p. 513. Dio, 
Oration xxxii. 68, ridicules this habit of cele instead of 
speaking, which, he says, has invaded even the law courts ; 
cf. Cicero, Orator 18. 
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Favorinus would neither have conceived nor composed 
them, but that they are the work of an immature 
youth who was intoxicated at the time, or rather he 
vomited them.t But the speeches On One Untimely 
Dead, and For the Gladiators, and For the Baths, I 
judge to be genuine and well written; and this is 
far more true of his dissertations on philosophy, of 
which the best are those on the doctrines of Pyrrho ?; 
for he concedes to the followers of Pyrrho the ability 
to make a legal decision, though in other matters 
they suspend their judgement. 

When he delivered discourses in Rome, the 
interest in them was universal, so much so that even 
those in his audience who did not understand the 
Greek language shared in the pleasure that he gave ; 
for he fascinated even them by the tones of his voice, 
by his expressive glance and the rhythm of his 
speech. They were also enchanted by the epilogue 
of his orations, which they called “The Ode,” ? 
though I call it mere affectation, since it is arbi- 
trarily added at the close of an argument that 
has been logically proved. He is said to have 
been a pupil of Dio, but he is as different. from 
Dio as any who never were his pupils. This is 
all I have to say about the men who, though they 
pursued philosophy, had the reputation of sophists. 
But those who were correctly styled sophists were 
the following. 

9. Sicily produced Goreias or Leontin1, and we 
must consider that the art of the sophists carries back 
to him as though he were its father. For if we reflect 
how many additions Aeschylus made to tragedy when 
he furnished her with her proper costume and the 
buskin that gave the actor’s height, with the types 
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Tpauv €LOEOL dyyerous Te Kal efayyeAous Kat ols 
emt oKnVAS TE Kal 770 oKnviis x7) mparrew, TobTo 
av ely Kat 6 l‘opyias To is O[MOTEXVoLs. opuas: TE yap 
Tots copiotais npfe Kat tapadofodoyias Kal mvev- 
pearos Kal Tod Ta preydAa peyddAws Eppnvevew, 
damoordcecsy TE Kal mpoopordar, th dv 6 Adyos 
nOdlwy éavtTod ylyverat Kal coBapwrepos, TreEpie- 
Baddero d€ Kal TOLNTLKG dvopaTa Urep KOoLOU Kal 
GELVOTNTOS. WS [eV OvV Kal paoTa amrecxedialer, 
elpnTa pol KaTa dpxas Too Aoyou, duadex Bets dé 
"A Onvynow 7307), ynpackwv et peev d70 TOV moNav 
eJavuacbn, ovmw Gabpa, 6 dé, ofpat, Kal Tovs 
eMoyywrdrous avnpTnaato, Kpiriav pev Kal 
493 AdrBeddav véw ~ Oov«vdidyy de Kad IlepuxAga 
707 ynpdoKovre. L "AydOwv dé 6 Tis Tpayw- 
dias mownTHs, Ov 7 BEES codov Te Kal KaAAeTTA 
olde, ToAAayod THV iauBwv yopyialer. 

"Eumpérwv b€ Kat tats TOv “EXAjvwv ravnyd- 
peat Tov pev Adyov tov Ilu@iKov amo tot Bwpot 
nxnoev, ah ob Kal ypvaots avetéOn, ev TH TOO 
IIu@iov tepd, 6 5é *OdvpmuKds Adyos brép Tob 
peylotou atT@ émoXitevOyn. oracidlovoay yap Tv 
‘EAAdda op@v opovoias EvpBovdos adrois éyéveto 

pa&v dpovoias Edu y 
Tpémwy emt Tovs BapBdpous Kai meiOwv GOAa qrovet- 


1 For this term see Glossary. 

2 See p. 482. 

% This is one of the most obvious errors of Philostratus. 
Pericles had been dead for two years when Gorgias came to 
Athens. 

* Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae 49. Plato, Symposium 
195 foll., with satirical intention makes Agathon speak in the 
style of Gorgias. 
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of heroes, with messengers who tell what has happened 
at home and abroad, and with the conventions as 
to what must be done both before and behind the 
scenes, then we find that this is what Gorgias in his 
turn did for his fellow-craftsmen. For he set an 
example to the sophists with his virile and energetic 
style, his daring and unusual expressions, his 
inspired impressiveness, and his use of the grand 
style for great themes; and also with his habit of 
breaking off his clauses and making sudden transi- 
tions,! by which devices a speech gains in sweet- 
ness and sublimity; and he also clothed his style 
with poetic words for the sake of ornament and 
dignity. ‘That he also improvised with the greatest 
facility I have stated at the beginning of my 
narrative ;? and when, already advanced in years, he 
delivered discourses at Athens, there is nothing 
’ surprising in the fact that he won applause from the 
crowd ; but he also, as is well known, enthralled the 
most illustrious men, not only Critias and Alcibiades, 
who were both young men, but also Thucydides and 
Pericles? who were by that time well on in years. 
Agathon also, the tragic poet, whom Comedy calls 
a clever poet and “lovely in his speech,’+ often 
imitates Gorgias in his iambics. 

Moreover, he played a distinguished part at the 
religious festivals of the Greeks, and declaimed his 
_ Pythian Oration from the altar; and for this his statue 
was dedicated in gold and was set up in the temple 
of the Pythian god. His Olympian Oration dealt with 
a theme of the highést importance to the state. For, 
seeing that Greece was divided against itself, he 
came forward as the advocate of reconciliation, and 
tried to turn their energies against the barbarians 
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ofa TOV OTrAwv pea) Tas aAnAwy moAeus, aAAa 77) 
T&v PapBapwv ywpav. 6 dé emuTadios, 6 dv dunAbev | 
‘AOnynow, ElpnTar ev ert Tots ex TOV TroAduwy, 
ovs "A@nvator Snuoola Edv ézraivos barkav, oogia 
dé drepBaAdovon _Sbyrevrau Tmapog uve TE yap 
Tovs “AOnvatous emt Mrdous te Kal Ilépoas | Kal 
tov adrov vodv T® ’OdvupmiK® aywvilouevos trép 
Omovolas pev Tijs mpos TOUS “EM yvas | ovdev bu- 
dev, ETTELON) POS “AOnvaious 7) nv apxis ep@vras, nv 
ovK HV Krnoaoba pap TO SpacTipiov aipoupevous, 
evdseTpupe 5€ Tots TOV Mydixd@v tpotraiwyv éraivois, 
evdetxv¥prevos adtots, 6TL Ta ev KaTa TOV Bap- 
Bdpwv tpdtrata vuvous amattet, Ta dé KaTAa TOV 
“EAAjvav 8pjvous. 

Aéyerat 5€ 6 Topyias és dxra Kat éxarov 
eXdoas eTn pe) KatadvOjvar TO GBua Bro Tob 
ynpws, arX’ aptios KataBi@var Kai Tas aicByjceus 
Pov. 

v [Tpwrayopas be 6 6 “ABSnpirns cogpoTns Anpo- 
Kptrov juev AKPOATIS OLKOL eyeveTo, wulAnoe be 
Kal tots ex Ilepody pedyous Kara TV Beépfou emt 
thv “EAAdda eAaow. marT)|p yap vu att@® Maiav- 
Spos- mAovTa KATEOKEVAGILEVOS mapa moods TOV 
ev TH Opdn, deEdpevos b€ Kal TOV HépEnv oikia Te 
Kal OWpots THY Evvovolay TOV Udywv T@ Tradl Tap’ 
avtod eUpeTo. ov yap mrawdevouor tovs un Ilépoas 
ITépoa payout, iy pen o BaowAeds of). To O€ 
drropetv ddoKew, eite elat Beol, cite odK ial, SoKet 


1 ¢f. Isocrates, Panegyric 42. 

2 This is a lapse of memory on the part of Philostratus. 
Diogenes Laertius tells this story of Democritus, not of 
Protagoras. For the father of Democritus as the host of 
Xerxes cf. Valerius Maximus viii. 7. 
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and to persuade them not to regard one another’s 
cities as the prize to be won by their arms, but 
rather the land of the barbarians.t The Funeral 
Oration, which he delivered at Athens, was spoken in 
honour of those who had fallen in the wars, to whom 
the Athenians awarded public funerals and panegyrics, 
and it is composed with extraordinary cleverness. 
For though he incited the Athenians against the 
Medes and Persians, and was arguing with the same 
purpose as in the Olympian Oration, he said nothing 
about a friendly agreement with the rest of the 
Greeks, for this reason, that it was addressed to 
Athenians who had a passion for empire, and that 
could not be attained except by adopting a drastic 
line of policy. But he dwelt openly on their victories 
over the Medes and praised them for these, making 
it evident to them the while that victories over bar- 
barians call for hymns of praise, but victories over 
Greeks for dirges. 

It is said that though Gorgias attained to the age 
of 108, his body was not weakened by old age, but 
to the end of his life he was in sound condition, and 
his senses were the senses of a young man. | 

10. Proragoras or ABpeEra, the sophist, was a pupil 
of Democritus in the city of his birth, and he also 
associated with the Persian magi? when Xerxes led 
his expedition against Greece. For his father was 
Maeander, who had amassed wealth beyond most 
men in Thrace; he even entertained Xerxes in his 
house, and, by giving him presents, obtained his 
permission for his son to study with the magi. For 
the Persian magi do not educate those that are not 
Persians, except by command of the Great King. 
And when he says that he has no knowledge whether 
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pot IIpwraydpas é€x THs Ilepouxis mawWdevcews 
Tapavopnoa pudyou yap emleralovor prev ois 
> ~ ~ \ EB ~ / ~ / 
adavds dp@or, tiv de ex davepod do€ayv tod Oeiov 
Katadvovow ot Povdduevor Soxety tap avTod 
/ \ \ \ “A / ~ ¢€ ay? 
dvvacbar. dia prev 51) TOOTO Taons ys bao “AGy- 
/ > / ¢ / / e A Mid 
vaiwy HAGOn, ws pev Twes, Kpilets, ws SE eviots 
2 . , > , \ , , \ 
doxe?, rydov emeveyOetons 7 Kpilev7r. vioous de 
> b] / > / \ \ > / / 
e€ jreipwv ayetPwv Kat tas “AOnvaiwy tpijpers 
duvdatropevos mdacats Oaddtrais eveotappéevas 
KaTéou TAg€wy ev aKaTiw piKp®. 
A A ~ / ~ a on 
To dé pucbod diaddéyecbar mparos edpe, mpatos 
4 7 ¢ ~ > / “a \ 
d€ mapédwKev “EAAnot mpayua od peumTov, ad yap 
\ / / aA > / ~ 
odv damdvn o7ovdalouev, paGAAov aomaloucba TaV 
mpotka. yvovs de tov [pwraydpav 6 WAdtwv 
Geuv@s pev Eeppnvevovta, evumTualovta de TH 
\ A 
CELVOTHTL Kal TOU Kal paKpoAoywTEpovy TOD ouULEL- 
A / ~ 
peTpov, TV o€av avTod wv0w paKkp@ exapaKxT7- 
pioev. 
wa’. ‘Inmias d5€ 6 codiotis 6 *HXetos To pev 
i A 
[LVN[LOVLKOV OUTW TL Kal ynpadoKwY EppwTo, ws Kal 
> 
TEVTHKOVTA CVOUATWY aKovoas amra€ amouVvypLoved- 
ld / > 
ew atta Kal” nv jKovoe Ta€w, eanyeTo dé és Tas 
/ > / 
duahesers yewpeTpiay aorpovopiay povouchy pvd- 
poovs, SveAéyero dé Kal Tept Cwypaias Kal Tepl 
ayadwatorro.ias. tadra erépwht, ev Aaxedaiuove 








1 For these triremes, sixty in number, cf. Plutarch, 
Per icles 11. 

> Protagoras 349 a and Gorgias 520 c. 

’ This is the myth of Prometheus and Epimetheus in the 
Protagoras. 
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the gods exist or not, I think that Protagoras derived 
this heresy from his Persian education. For though 
the magi invoke the gods in their secret rites, they 
avoid any public profession of belief in a deity, 
because they do not wish it to be thought that their 
own powers are derived from that source. It was 
for this saying that he was outlawed from the whole 
earth by the Athenians, as some say after a trial, but 
others hold that the decree was voted against him 
without the form of a trial. And so he passed from 
island to island and from continent to continent, and 
while trying to avoid the Athenian triremes! which 
were distributed over every sea, he was drowned 
when sailing in a small boat. 

He was the first to introduce the custom of 
charging a fee for lectures, and so was the first to 
hand down to the Greeks a practice which is not to be 
despised, since the pursuits on which we spend money 
we prize more than those for which no money is 
_ charged. Plato recognized? that though Protagoras 
had a dignified style of eloquence, that dignity was a 
_ mask for his real indolence of mind, and that he was 
at times too long-winded and lacked a sense of 

proportion, and so, in a long myth, he hit off the 
main characteristics of the other’s style. 
11. Hrepras or Exts, the sophist, had such extra- 
ordinary powers of memory, even in his old age, 
_ that after hearing fifty names only once he could 
repeat them from memory in the order in which he 
had heard them. He introduced into his discourses 
_ discussions on geometry, astronomy, music, and 
_ rhythms, and he also lectured on painting and the 
_art of sculpture. These were the subjects that he 
_handled in other parts of Greece, but in Sparta he 
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de yevn Te Sujet moAcwv Kal amoiKias Kal épya, 
> \ e / \ A / a ~ 
ezreto7, of Aaxedatmovior dua TO BovAcoBan apyew TH 
idéa tavTn €xaipov. eorw de atT@ Kat Tparkos 
dudAoyos, o¥ Adyos: 6 Néotwp ev Tpoia adrovon 
¢€ / / ~ > / “A i, 
brotiberat NeomroAduw 7H “AxywAdAews, a yp7 


émityndevovta avip’ ayabov daivecbar.t mAetora dé 


‘EAAjvev mpecBevoas trép ths "HAwdos oddap06 
KatéAvoe THY é€avTod Sd€av Snunyopav Te Kal 
duaAeyopevos, GAAd Kal ypipata mAetota e&éAcEe 
Kal dudais éeveypadn méAcwv puxp@v Te Kai perlo- 
vov. tapnrAde Kat és tHv “IvuKov trep xpnuatwv, 

A A / ~ / > “ ¢ 7 
TO O€ TOXixVLOV TOOTO UKEeALKot eiaw, ods 6 LAaTwv 
ETLOKWTITEL. EVOOKYL@V Sé Kal Tov GAXOV ypdovov 
eDeAye tiv “EXAdda ev *Odvptria Adyots zrouKidros 
Kal TEeppovTiopevols ED. Epuyveve Se ovK EANuTas, 
GAAa mepiTTas Kal Kata dvow, €s oAlya KaTa- 
devywv TOV €k TrOLNTLKTS OvopaTa. 

, / \ ~ / 4 A 

iB’. IIpodccov d€ tod Ketov dvoya tocodrov 
Died / > / e A A / > A 
emt codia eyéveto, ws Kat Tov DpvAXov ev Bowwrots 
dcOevta axpodoba dSiareyopevov, Kabioravra éy- 
yunTnv Tob cwpatos. mpeoBedwv dé mapa °*AOn- 
vaiovs mrapeABav és to BovAevtipiov tkavwTatos 
” > / / , \ \ 
edo€ev avOpwirrwv, Kaitot dvajKoov Kat Bapd dbey- 
yomevos. avixveve d€ odTos Tovs edmaTpidas THY 
vewy Kal Tovs ek TOV Babléwv otkwv, ws Kal mpokéé- 


1 Cobet would read yiyvec@at. 





1 7.e. he was given the privileges of a citizen. 

2: In Plato Hippias Maior 2828 Hippias says that at 
Inycus alone, a small city, he made more than twenty 
minae, z7.e. about £80; Plato scoffs at the luxurious Sicilians 
for paying to learn virtue, whereas at Sparta Hippias made 
nothing. 
~ ® Xenophon. 
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described the different types of states and colonies 
and their activities, because the Spartans, owing to 
their desire for empire, took pleasure in this kind of 
discourse. There is also extant by him a Trojan 
dialogue which is not an oration—Nestor in Troy, 
after it has been taken, expounds to Neoptolemus 
the son of Achilles what course one ought to pursue 
in order to win a good name. On behalf of Elis 
he went on more embassies than any other Greek, 
and in no case did he fail to maintain his reputation, 
whether when making public speeches or lecturing, 
and at the same time he amassed great wealth and 
was enrolled in the tribes! of cities both great and 
small. In order to make money he also visited 
Inycus, a small town in Sicily, to whose people Plato 
alludes sarcastically.2, In the rest of his time also 
he won renown for himself, and used to charm the 
whole of Greece at Olympia by his ornate and. care- 
fully studied orations. His style was never meagre, 
but copious and natural, and he seldom had to take 
refuge in the vocabulary of the poets. 

12. Propicus or Cros had so great a reputation 
for wisdom that,even the son of Gryllus,? when he 
was a prisoner in Boeotia,* used to attend his lectures, 
after procuring bail for himself. When he came 
on an embassy to Athens and appeared before the 
Senate, he proved to be the most capable ambassador 
_ possible, though he was hard to hear and had a very , 
deep bass voice.6 He used to hunt out well-born 
youths and those who came from wealthy families,® 

4 There is no other evidence for this imprisonment of 
Xenophon, but it may have oecurred in 412 when the 
Boeotians took Oropus ; cf. Thucydides viii. 60. 


5 Probably an echo of Plato, Protagoras 316 a. 
6 Plato, Sophist 231 p. 
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vous exTnobau Tavrns Ths Ojpas, Xpnpdrov Te yap 
TTY eTuy ave Kal i ndovais ededWKer. THY dE Hpa- 
KA€ous alpeow tov tod IIpodixov Adyov ob Kar’ 
apxas émeuvnoOnv, otd€ Hevoddv amnykiwce pr) 
ovxt Epunvedoar. Kal Ti av yapaKxTypilomev THY 
tod IIpodixov yAdrrav, Zevoddvtos adriv ixavds 
dmoypadovTos ; 

vy’. II@Aov 6é€ tov ~Axpayavrivov Topyias 
cogioTny e€eweAety Ge TOAAGY, ws hast, xpnudtwv, 
Kat yap 67) Kat T@v TrAovTOVVTwY 6 II@Aos. isi 
d€, of dact Kal TA Tdpioa Kal TA avTiMeTA Kal TA 
opovoTeAcuTa I1@Aov EUPNKEVAL TpOTOov, odK opbds 
Acyovres, TH yap Tougde dyhata tot Adyouv Il@Aos 
edpnyery KaTEXpnoaTo, obev 6 LAdtwy divamrvwy 
avToV em TH prormig TavTyn pynoiv: “ & A@ote 
Il@Ae, va oe mpoceinw Kata oe€.”’ 

0’. Ot d€ Kai Opactpayov tov Kadynddvov 
ev ocoftotais ypadovres Soxodoi por mapakoveww 
[lAdrwvos Adéyovtos 1 ratrov etvar A€ovra Supeiv 
Kal _ovxogparrety Opacipaxov" duxoypadiav yap 
air@ mpopepovTds €oTi mov Tadra Kal TO Ev OLKa- 
ornptors ovkopavTovvTa TpiBeoFau: 

le’, “AvripGyra de Tov ‘Papvovovov ovK oid’, 
elre Xpnorov del mpoceimetv, ete padrov. XP1- 
OTOS [Lev yap mpoceipnotw dia TAde° eoTpariynce 
mAcetoTa, eviknoe mAetoTa, efnKovTa TpLnpEaL TE- 
TAnpwpevats nvénoev ’AOnvaious TO VAVTUKOY, ika- 
voratos avOpwrwy édo€ev eimety Te Kat yrOvau- dia 

1 \éyovros Cobet adds. 
1 Memorabilia ii. 1. 21. - 
2 Gorgias 4678. In the Greek the sentence contains two 


jingles of sound such as Polus and his school employed. 
cf. Plato, Symposium, 185. 8 Republic, 341 c. 
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so much so that he even had agents employed in this 
pursuit; for he had a weakness for making money 
and was addicted to pleasure. Even Xenophon? did 
not disdain to relate the fable of Prodicus called The 
Choice of Heracles, which I mentioned when I began 
my narrative. As for the language of Prodicus, why 
should I describe its characteristics, when Xenophon 


_has given so complete a sketch of it ? 


13. Poxtus or AcricenTouM, the sophist, was trained 
in the art by Gorgias, and for this he paid, as we are 
told, very high fees; for in fact Polus was a wealthy 
man. Some say that Polus was the first to use clauses 
that exactly balance, antitheses, and similar endings ; 
but they are mistaken in so saying; for rhetorical orna- 
ment of this kind was already invented, and Polus 
merely employed it to excess. Hence Plato, to express 
his contempt for Polus because of this affectation, says : 
“QO polite Polus! to address you in your own style.” ? 

14, Those who include THrRasymMacuus oF CHAL- 
CEDON among the sophists fail, in my opinion, to 
understand Plato when he says? that shaving a lion 
is the same thing as trying to get the law of 
Thrasymachus. For this saying really amounts to 
taunting him with-writing legal speeches for clients, 
and spending his time in the law courts trumping 
up cases for the prosecution. 

15. As for ANTIPHON or Ruamnus, I am uncertain 
whether one ought to call him a good or a bad 
man. On the one hand he may be called a good 
man, for the following reasons. Very often he held 
commands in war, very often he was victorious ; 
he added to the Athenian navy sixty fully equipped 
triremes ; he was held to be the most able of men, 
both in the art of speaking and in the invention 
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peev 07) TADTa eol Te EmawerTéos Kal éTEpw. KaKOS 
6° av eikétws dia Tade paivorto: Katédvoe THV 
SnpoKpatiay, edovAwoe TOV "AOnvatwv Ofjpor, 
ehakwvice KAT apyas pev apavas, votepov 8 
ETOH Aws, TUPavYWY TeTpaKoCiwY SHuov etadhKe 
tots “A@nvaiwy mpadypacw. 

~ Prtopucny de TOV ’"Avrid@vra ot ev ovK odcav 
evpety, ot 8 evpyevny avgijoar, yeveotar TE avrov’ 
ot eV avropabas codov, ot dé ex TaTpOS.. TaTepo. 
yap etvau 67) adT@ Leigidov dddo0Kadov p prtopikay 
Adywv, os ddous te TOV ev duvdpet Kal TOV TOU 
KArewiov éraidevoev. miBaveitatos dé 6 *Avtidaiv 
Vevopevos Kat mpoopn bets Néorwp émi T@ Tept 
TaVTOS elmroov av metoau vamrevbets axpodcers emmy - 
yeidev, ws ovdey oUTw Sewov epovvTwv axos, 6 pn 
efeheiy THhS yrepns. kabdarerat de 7) Kap@ota 
TOU “AvtupGyros ws Sewod Ta SuKaviKa Kat Adyous 
Kata Tob SiKaiov EvyKeyseévous azrodidopévov TroA- 
Adv ypnpdtwv adbrois udAvoTta Tots Kwdvvevovow. 
TouTL Omroiav exer pvow, eyed SynAdow: avOpwrror 
Kar, pev Tas dAAas ETLOTI MOS Kal TEXvas TYHLAOL 
TOUS ev ExdoTn avTav mpovxovras Kat Oavpalovor 
TOV tarp@v TOUS p-ahov Tapa TOUS HTTOV, Bavpa- 
Covor 8° ev pavTiKy Kal povotkh Tov codwrTepor, 

1 This account of Antiphon as the contriver of the whole 
scheme of the oligarchic revolution, and of his rhetorical 
ability, is probably derived from Thucydides viii. 68. 

2 Alcibiades. 

3 NnevOys is an epic word and the reference is to the 


papuakov vnrevOés used by Helen, Odyssey iv. 221. 
4 A paraphrase of Euripides, Orestes 1-3: 
ovK é€otiv ovdév dewvdv @d elmety Ezros 
ovd€ maGos otd€ cUvudopa OHendaTos 
is ovK av Apart’ dxGos avOpwrov Pvais. 
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of themes. On these grounds, then, he deserves 
praise from me or any other. But on the other 
hand there are evidently good reasons for regarding 
him as a bad man, and they are the following. He 
broke up the democracy ; he enslaved the Athenian 
people; he sided with Sparta, secretly at first, 
but openly later on; and he let loose on the public 
life of Athens the mob of the Four Hundred 
Tyrants.1 

Some say that Antiphon invented rhetoric which 
before him did not exist, others that it was already 
invented, but that he widened its scope; some say 
that he was self-taught, others that he owed his 
erudition to his father’s teaching. For, say they, his 
father was Sophilus who taught the art of composing 
rhetorical speeches and educated the son of Cleinias,? 
as well as other men of great influence. Antiphon 
achieved an extraordinary power of persuasion, and 
having been nicknamed “ Nestor” because of his 
ability to convince his hearers, whatever his theme, 
he announced a course of “sorrow-assuaging*”’ 
lectures, asserting that no one could tell him of a 
grief so terrible that he could not expel it from the 
mind.* Antiphon is attacked in Comedy for being 
too clever in legal matters, and for selling for large 
sums of money speeches composed in defiance of 
justice for the use of clients whose ,case was especially 
precarious. The nature of this charge I will proceed 
to explain. In the case of other branches of science 
and the arts, men pay honour to those who have 
won distinction in any one of these fields; that is to 
say, they pay more honour to physicians who are 
skilful than to those who are less skilful; in the arts 
of divination and music they admire the expert, and 
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« 


A / / e > ~ LA SAA 
fLev TUpavvw TpocKpovwy, dh @ Civ npynto waddov 
Rig aA * \ 
7 otKot Onmokpatetobar, Emetta LiKeAwwTas pmev 
> ~ > / A / A \ 
eXevbepadv, “A@nvaiovs 5€ Sovrovpevos. Kal pajv 

A a A 4 
Kat TOO Tpaywoiay movety amdywv tov Avovdavov 

~ ~ A \ 

amhyev abtov Tod pabupeiv, at yap Tovaide omrovdat 

pabvpor, Kal ot tUpavvor dé aipetwrepow Tots 

apxopevots aviewevor! waddAov 7 Evvteivortes, et yap 

= ~ e \ 

avngovow, TTOV pev amoKTevovow, ATToOV de 

Budocovrai 2 te Kal apmdcovrat, TUpavvos Se Tpayw- 

wn ~ / 

diais emitiOeuevos latp@ eixdo8w vooodvTr pev, 

\ e 

éavtov dé Oepamrevovti> at yap pvOorroiat Kat at 

povmodiat Kal ot puoi TOV yopO@v Kai 7 Tav HO@v 
a / 

Lino, Ov avayKn Ta TrAciw xpnota dpaivecOar, 

A ~ "4 ne Ys 

petakadet® rods Tupavvous Tod amapaiTHToV Kal 

A A 

ododpod, Kabdmep at dapuakotrociat Tas vdcovus. 

~ A / > ~ > A 
Tatra 1) KaTnyopiav “Avtip@vtos, aAAa EvpBov- 
Nav és mavtTas Hywpela tod pr) exKkadetofar Tas 

> 4 
Tupavvidas, pnde es opynv ayew On wud. 
~ , > e 
Adyot 8 adrot dicaviKol pev aAetous, ev ois 
" Seworns Kal wav TO ek Téxvyns EyKElTaL, Gopic- 
\ € 
TuKOL O€ Kal ETEpoL pev, codioTiKwTEpos SE O 
~ e A 
bmép THs Opovoias, ev @ yvwpodoyioas Te Aapmpat 
A > 
Kat dirAdcopfot ceuvyn te amayyeAla Kat emnvOio- 
aA / ¢ 
evn qmountiKots dvdpact Kal TA aTroTaonY Epun- 
aA / a / 
vevomeva TrapamAjoia TH mediwv Tots Helos. 

/ / de ¢ A > A aN 
ux’. Kpurias 5€ 6 codiorns «¢ pev Katédvoe 
1 dvemévor. Kayser; aviéuevoc Richards. 

2 Spdcovra Mss., Kayser ; dpdéovrac Jahn ; Bidcovra Cobet ; 


cf. Plato, Republic, 5748; duacmdcovra Richards. 
3 uweraBaddre. Kayser; wetaxare? Cobet. 
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for provoking a collision with a tyrant under whom 
he had chosen to live rather than be under a 
democracy at home; secondly he was wrong in trying 
to free the Sicilians, whereas he had tried to 
enslave the Athenians. Furthermore, in diverting 
Dionysius from writing tragedy he really diverted 
him from being easy-going ; for pursuits of that sort 
belong to an easy temper, and their subjects may 
well prefer tyrants when they are slack rather than 
when they are strung up. For when they slacken 
their energies they will put fewer men to death, they 
will do less violence and plunder less; so that.a 
tyrant who occupies himself with tragedies may be 
likened to a physician who is sick, but is trying to 
heal himself. For the writing of myths and monodies 
and choric rhythms and the representation of char- 
acters, the greater part of which necessarily present 
what is morally good, diverts tyrants from their own 
implacable and violent temper as taking medicines 
diverts the course of disease. What I have just said 
we must not regard as an indictment of Antiphon, 
but rather as advice to all men not to provoke tyrants 
against themselves, or excite to wrath their savage 

__ dispositions. 

: A good many of his legal speeches are extant, and 
they show his great oratorical power and all the 
effects of art. Of the sophistic type there are 
several, but more sophistic than any is the speech 
On Concord, in which are brilliant philosophical 
maxims and a lofty style of eloquence, adorned 
moreover with the flowers of poetical vocabulary ; 
and their diffuse style makes them seem like smooth 

plains. 

. Critias the sophist, even though he did over- 
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tov “A@nvaiwy dipov, ovmw Kakds — katadvbein 
yap av Kat th éavtod SHwos ovTw TL emnppevos, 
ws unde TOV Kata vopovs apxovTwy akpodcbar — 
> > > \ ~ \ > 7 29Q/ \ 
aAd’ émet Aapmpds pev éeAaxawvice, mpovdidov de 
\ e / / \ \ / A / ea 
Ta Lepa, Kabyper de dia Avoadvdpov Ta TEixn, ovs 
5° jAavve tTHv “AOnvaiwy to orfvat mov THs ‘EA- 
Addos adnpetto moAquov Aakwvikov aveitay és 
/ ” \ > aA / / 
mavras, et tis TOV “AOnvatov devyovta dé€orTo, 


2 2 \ \ / ; 4 5 
WLOTHTL de Kal putarpovia TOUS TPLAKOVTGA VUTTEPE- 


BdadAXeto Bovdedpates te atdomov tots Aaxedat- 
/ / e / e > \ 
poviois EvveAduBavev, ws pndAoBotos 7» *ArtiK? 
anopavlein THs TaV avOpamwv ayédns éexKevw- 
Jeioa, KdKvoTos avlpwrwv Eepovye daiverar Evp- 
TavTwWVY, Ov el Kakia Ovowa. Kal ef pev amat- 
a > / ¢ / wv nv“ tf / 
devtos wv es Tade drnxOn, Eppwro av oO Xdyos 
tots ddacKkovow tro WertaXdias Kai THs exeivy 
e / / > / \ A > / 
OptrAias tapePpOopevat atrov, Ta yap araidevta 
On evdrapaywya mdvtws és Biov aipeow: ezei 
d€ dpiota pev Hv tremadevjevos, yuwpas Sé mAci- 
e / > / > > / “A 
otas épunvedwv, es Apwridnv 8 avadepwr, ds 
peta UdAwva "AOnvaiors ApEev, odK av diadvyor 
mapa Tots 7oAAois aitiay TO p17) ov KaKia Pivoews 
Guaptety tadta. Kal yap ad KaKeivo dromov 
LwKparer pev TH Uwdpovickov py opowlHvar 
> / e r aA or r / / 
avtov, @ mActora 57 ouvedirocddynce codwratw 


1 A favourite oratorical theme ; ef. Thucydides iii. 58. 

2 For the disorder and licence of the Thessalians ef. Plato, 
Orito 53 p, and the proverb ‘‘ Thessalian forcible persuasion ” 
in Julian and Eunapius. 
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throw democratic government at Athens, was not 
thereby proved to be a bad man; for the democracy 
might well have been overthrown from within, since 
it had become so overbearing and insolent that it 
would not heed even those who governed according 
to the established laws. But seeing that he con- 
spicuously sided with Sparta, and betrayed the holy 
places! to the enemy; that he pulled down the 
walls by the agency of Lysander; that he deprived 
the Athenians whom he drove into exile of any 
place of refuge in Greece by proclaiming that Sparta 
would wage war on any that should harbour an 
Athenian exile ; that in brutality and bloodthirstiness 
he surpassed even the Thirty; that he shared in the 
monstrous design of Sparta to make Attica look like 
a mere pasture for sheep by emptying her of her 
human herd; for all this I hold him to be the 
greatest criminal of all who are notorious for crime. 
Now if he had been an uneducated man, led astray 
into these excesses, there would be some force in the 
explanation of those who assert that he was demoral- 
ized by Thessaly 2 and the society that he frequented 
there ; for characters that lack education are easily 
led to choose any sort of life. But since he had 
been highly educated and frequently delivered 
himself of philosophical maxims, and his family 
dated back to Dropides who was archon at Athens 
next after Solon, he cannot be acquitted in the 
sight of most men of the charge that these crimes 
were due to his own natural wickedness. Then again 
it is a strange thing that he did not grow to be like 
Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, with whom above 
all others he studied philosophy and who had the 
reputation of being the wisest and the most just 
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Te Kal duKatoTaTw TaV ed éavrod dd€avtt, Mer- 
tadots 8 opowwlfAvat, map’ ois ayepwyia Kat 
dicparos Kal TUpavuiKa €v olvm orovddleTat. 
GAN’ dpws ovde ®erraroi cogias mperovy, adn’ 
eyopylalov ev Oerradig jucpad Kat pretlous 710- 


502 Aews es [ opytav opdoac TOV Aeovrivov, peteBadov 


6 av Kal és TO Kpurualew, et Twa THs €auToo 
copias emidergw fo} Kprtias map avrots emovetro- 
0 de Tperer pev tovtov, Baputépas 58° avrois 
€moles TAs odvyapxtas Suadeysevos Tots Exel 
duvarots Kab kadamropevos pev OnpHoKparias a- 
maons, dsvabadrrAwy 3° ‘A@nvaious, ws mAciota av- 
Opwdmrav dpapTdvovras, wote evOvovpéevw tabra 
Kpurias av ein Werradods dtepPopws paddAov 7 
Kpuriav Oerradot. 
’"AméBave prev obv bd THV adit Opacd’Bovdror, 
a ~ > A @ An jf \ on PS) ~ 3° ee 
ot KatHyov amd DurAAs 1 Tov SHwov, Soxet 8” eviors 
avnp ayalos yevéeobar mapa THY TEeAevTHV, E7rEL7) 
evradiw Th Tupavvidt éxpyoato: éeuol dé azro- 
/ / > / ~ \ > A 

Trepavdw pndéva avOpdmwv Kkartds 57 amolavetv 
brép av ovK dp0ds ctreTo, dv’ a pow SoKeT Kal 7 
cofia Tob avdpos Kal Ta povTiowata ArrTov 
omovoacbjvat tots “EAAnow: «i yap pe opodo- 
/ e / ~ ” > / ~ / / 
ynoe. 6 Adyos TH Oe, addrotpia TH yAwTTy 50- 
Eouev dbéyycbar, womrep ot avaAol. 

Thy de id€av tod Adyou Soyparias 6 Kpurias 


Kal ToAvyyvwpwy ceuvoroyhoai Te ikavwTatos ov 


1 puyfs Kayser ; Suds Bentley, Cobet. 








1 7.¢e“he lost his life in its cause. For this favourite figure 
cf. p. 590 and Gymnasticus 34; it is derived from Isocrates, 
Archidamus 45. 

2 An echo of Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 623; cf. 
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of his times; but did grow to be like the Thessalians, 
who maintain by force an insolent arrogance, and 
practise tyrannical customs even in their wine-drink- 
ing. However, not even the Thessalians neglected 
learning, but all the cities great and small in Thessaly 
tried to write like Gorgias and looked to Gorgias of 
Leontini; and they would have changed over and 
tried to write like Critias, if Critias had made any 
public display in their country of his own peculiar 
skill. But for this kind of success he cared nothing, 
and instead he tried to make the oligarchies more 
oppressive to the people, by conversing with the 
men in power there and assailing all popular govern- 
ment, and by falsely accusing the Athenians of an 

_ unheard of number of crimes; so that, taking all 
this into consideration, it would seem that Critias 
corrupted the Thessalians, rather than the Thessalians 
Critias. 

He was put to death by Thrasybulus and his 
party who restored the democracy from Phyle, and 
there are those who think that he played an honour- 
able part at the last, because his tyranny became his 
shroud.!_ But let me declare my opinion that no 
human being can be said to have died nobly for a 

_ eause that he took up in defiance of the right. And 
I believe that this is the reason why this man’s 
wisdom and his writings are held in slight esteem by 

_ the Greeks; for unless our public utterances and our 
moral character are in accord, we shall seem, like 

_ flutes, to speak with a tongue that is not our own.? 

‘As regards the style of his oratory, Critias 

abounded in brief and sententious sayings, and he 





“3 Corinthians xiii., ‘‘1 am become as sounding brass or a 
; amd cymbal.” : 
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Thv Sidupaupwdn ceuvodoyiav, o0dé Katradevyou- 
gav €$ Ta €K ToLNTLKHS dvdomata, GAN ex Tov 
KUPLWTATWY oVyKEEevnY Kal KaTa vow €xoU- 
cav. op@ Tov avdpa Kat BpayvdAoyotvta txavas 
\ ~ 
Kat dewas Kalamtopevov ev amoAoyias HOE, at- 
/ / >? > A LAND! > / A 
TuKilovTad Te ovK aKpaT@s, ovdé éexdtAws — TO 
\ > / > ~ > / / 
yap areipoKadov ev 7TH artrixilew BapBapov — 
> > ¢ > / > \ \ > \ a +f 
aA’ womep axtivwv advyai ta “Arrtika dvdopara 
, ~ / A A > / \ 
dtapatverar Tod Adyov. Kal TO aovvdeTws Se 
xwpiw mpooBareitv Kpitiov wpa, Kal TO mapa- 
a / \ 5) A , Me A 
ddEws pev evOupnbjvar, mapaddEws 8° amayyet- 
Aat Kpuriov aydv, to b€ Tod Adyou mvebua éA- 
Aiméotepov uev, OD dé Kat Xeiov, Womep Too 
Zepvpov 7 avpa. 
iC’. “H dé Leipyy 7» efeotnxvia tH “looxpa- 
Tovs Tov codioTtod onpmatt, edeoTtyKe Sé€ Kal olov 
A ~ a 
adovoa, mea KaTyyopet Tod avdpds, Hv ovve- 
A / A 7 
BaAeto pytopikots vowows Kat 7Oeor, mapioa Kal 
avTieta Kai opowotéAevTa ody evpwv mpATos, 
> > ¢ / & / > / \ A 
GAN’ edpnuéevois «0 ypnodpevos, emreweAnOy Se Kat 
mepipoAfs Kat pvluod Kat ovvOyKns Kal KpoTov. 
tautt 8 rolwacé mov Kai tiv Anpoobevovs 


504 yAOtrav: Anpoobevns yap pabnris pev “Ioaiov, 


\ \ > / / e / 
Cynrwris dé “looxpatovs yevouevos trepeBdreTo 
avtov Oup@ Kat émipopa Kat mepiBoAH Kal taxv- 





1 Lucian, Leviphanes 24, satirizes the hyperatticism which 
consists in using obsolete or rare words; on the Atticism of 
the Sophists see Introduction. 

2 On the invention of rpocBodal by Gorgias see Glossary. 

3 For rrepi8or7n see Glossary. 
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: was most skilful in the use of elevated language, 
but not of the dithyrambic sort, nor did he have 
1 recourse to words borrowed from poetry ; but his was 
the kind of elevated language that is composed of 
_ the most appropriate words and is not artificial. I 
_ observe, moreover, that he was a master of concise 
; eloquence, and that even when he maintained the 
_ tone proper to a speech in defence, he used to make 
vigorous attacks on his opponent; and that he 
Atticized, but in moderation, nor did he use out- 
_ landish words1—for bad taste in Atticizing is truly 
_ barbarous—but his Attic words shine through his 
discourse like the gleams of the sun’s rays. Crritias 
also secures a charming effect by passing without 
- eonnectives from one part of his speech to another.? 
Then, too, Critias strives for the daring and unusual 
_ both in thought and expression, yet his eloquence 
_ is somewhat lacking in virility, though it is agreeable 
and smooth, like the breath of the west wind. 
, 17.:The Siren which stands on the tomb of 
_ Isocrates the sophist—its pose is that of one singing 
—testifies to the man’s persuasive charm, which he 
‘combined with the conventions and customs of 
‘rhetoric. For though he was not the inventor of 
‘clauses that exactly balance, antitheses, and similar 
endings, since they had already been invented, 
evertheless he employed those devices with great 
skill. He also paid great attention to rhetorical 
amplification,? rhythm, structure, and a striking 
effect, and in fact it was by his study of these Tee 






















a 


on Isocrates that he modelled himself, but he sur- 
ssed him in fire and impetuosity, in amplification, 
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THT. Adyou TE Kal evvolas. cemvorns: oe 7), poev 
A mpoobevous ETEOT POpL|LEVY uaddov, 4 Sé *Iao- 
KpaTous aBporépa TE Kal HOlwy. Trapddevypa dé 
Trowmpeba. Tijs Anpoobevovs CEEvoTnTOS” “ qé- 
pas pev yap dmacw avO parrots ort tod Biov 
avatos, Kav ev oikiokw Tis adrov Kabetpfas 
Tp» det 5é Tovs dyabovs avopas éyxeupety pev 
dmacw det tots Kadois THY ayabnv mpoBaAXope- 
vous eArida, pepew dé, a av o Deds 5100, yev- 
vaiws.” 7 a "Tooxpdrous oepnvorns de KeKo- 
opynta “THs yap yis amdons THs b70 TO Ko- 
ope KeyLevs diya TeTuNnwevns, Kal Tijs pev 

“Agias, ths Se Edpwzns kahouperns, THY Hpe- 
cevav eK Tov ou dnKay ciAngev, WOTTEp Tpos 
tov Aia tiv xwpav VELLOMEVOS.. 

Ta pev otv modutuKa WKver Kal amedoita THv 
exkAnoidv dua te TO €AXirrés TOD POeypaTos, Sia 
te Tov “AOyvnow Odvov avtimoAitevopevov ad- 
tots pdadwota Tots copuwtepov Tue éTépov ayo- 
pevovow. ows 8° ovK ameorrovdale Tov Kowdy: 
Tov te yap Didiamov, ev ofs mpos adrov eypager, 
"AOnvators d7j7ov diwpbobro, Kal ols Tept THs 
etpyvns ouveypaper, dveoxevate TOvs “AGnvaious 
Ths 8a GTTNSs ws Kaxa@s ev avTn axovovras, 
Tavnyupikos T eaTiv atT@ Adyos, dv suAdAdev 

Avpmiace THY ‘Edda metBanv emt tHv *Aciav 
oTparevew TOVoGLEvous TOV olKo. eyKAnudTwvr. 
ovTos pev ovv et Kat KdAAoTos Adywvr, airiav 

1 On the Crown 97, This is a favourite passage with the 
rhetoricians;; «cf. Lucian, Hncomium of Demosthenes 5; 
Hermogenes, On the Types of Oratory 222 Walz. 


» ? Panegyricus 179. Note the ‘similar endings” of the 
participles. 
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and in rapidity both of speech and thought. Again, 
the grand style in Demosthenes is more vigorous, 
while in Isocrates it is more refined and suave. Let 
me give a specimen of the grand style of Demo- 
sthenes: “ For to all mankind the end of life is death, 
though a man keep himself shut up in a closet; yet 
it is the duty of brave men ever to set their hands 
to all honourable tasks, setting their good hope 
before them as their shield, and endure nobly 
whatever comes from the hand of God.”! With 
Isocrates on the other hand, the grand style is 
ornate, as in the following: “For since the whole 
earth that lies beneath the heavens is divided into 
two parts, and one is called Asia, the other Europe, 
he has received by the treaty one half thereof, as 
though he were dividing the territory with Zeus.” ? 
He shrank from political life and did not attend 
political assemblies, partly because his voice was not 
strong enough, partly because of the jealous distrust 
that in politics at Athens was always especially 
opposed to those who had a talent above the average 
for public speaking. Yet in spite of this he took a 
strong interest in public affairs. Hence in the letters 
that he addressed to Philip he tried to reconcile him 
with the Athenians; in his writings on peace he 
tried to wean the Athenians from their maritime 
_ policy, on the ground that they thereby injured their 
_ reputation; and there is also his Panegyric which he 
delivered at Olympia, when he tried to persuade 
Greece to cease from domestic quarrels and make 
war on Asia. This oration, though it is the finest of 
all, nevertheless gave rise to the charge that it had 


3 3 For this ef. Thucydides iii. 38, Cleon’s attack on plausible 
_ orators. 
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1 This is the sub-title of the speech Against Euthynous, 
and was so called because the plaintiff had no evidence to 
produce and depended on logical argument. 

2 Heracles carried off the oxen of Geryon. 

3 These minor historians were fellow-pupils in the school 
which Isocrates opened at Chios. 
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been compiled from the works of Gorgias on the 
same subject. The most skilfully composed of all 
the works of Isocrates are the Archidamus and the 
speech called Without Witnesses. For the former is 
animated throughout by the desire to revive men’s 
courage and spirit after the defeat at Leuctra, and 
not only is its language exquisitely chosen, but its 
composition is brilliant also, and the whole speech is 
in the style of a legal argument; so that even the 
myth in it, the story of Heracles and the oxen,? 
is expressed with vigour and energy. Again, the 
speech Without Witnesses in its rhythms displays a 
well-restrained energy, for it is composed of periods 
of equal length, as one idea follows another. 
Isocrates had many pupils, but the most illustrious 
was the orator Hypereides; for as for Theopompus 
of Chios and Ephorus* of Cumae, I will neither 
_eriticize nor commend them. Those who think that 
Comedy aimed her shafts at Isocrates because he was 
a maker of flutes,t are mistaken; for though his 
father was Theodorus, who was known in Athens as 
a flute-maker, Isocrates himself knew nothing about 
_ flute-making or any other sordid trade; and he 
_ certainly would not have been honoured with the 
; statue at Olympia if he had ever been employed in 
any low occupation. He died at Athens, aged about 
j one hundred years, and we must reckon him among 
_ those who perished in war, seeing that he died after 
__ the battle of Chaeronea because he could not support 
. the tidings of the Athenian defeat.° 


_ _ 4 Strattis, frag. 712 Kock, refers to Isocrates as ‘the 
_ flute-borer” ; cf. pseudo-Plutarch, Jsocrates 836 E. 
® ef. Milton, Sonnet— 
As that dishonest victory, 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent. 
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1 Demosthenes, On the Crown 262; Aeschines was only a 
tritagonist. 
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18. Arscuines, the son of Atrometus, we are accus- 
tomed_to call the founder of the Second Sophistic, 
and with respect to him the following facts must be 
bornein mind. The whole government at Athens was 
divided into two parties, of which one was friendly 
to the Persian king, the other to the Macedonians. 
Now among those who favoured the Persian king, 
Demosthenes of the deme Paeania was the recog- 
nized leader, while Aeschines of the deme Cothidae 
led those who looked to Philip; and sums of money 
used to arrive regularly from both these, from the 
king because with the aid of Athenians he kept Philip 
too busy to invade Asia; and from Philip in the 
attempt to destroy the power of Athens which 


-hindered him from crossing over into Asia. 


The quarrel between Aeschines and Demosthenes 
arose partly because of this very fact that the former 
was working in the interests of one king and the 
latter in the interests of another; but also, in my 
opinion, because they were of wholly opposite 
temperaments. For between temperaments that are 
antagonistic to one another there grows up a hatred 
that has no other grounds. And naturally antagon- 
istic the two men were, for the following reasons. 
Aeschines was a lover of wine, had agreeable and easy 
manners, and was endowed with all the charm of a 
follower of Dionysus; and in fact while he was still a 
mere boy, he actually played minor parts for ranting 
tragic actors.1 Demosthenes, on the other hand, had 
a gloomy expression and an austere brow, and was 
a water-drinker; hence he was reckoned an ill- 


_tempered and unsociable person, and especially so 


when the two men along with others went on an 
embassy to Philip, and as messmates the one showed 
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1 Some words have dropped out which confuses the 
construction though the meaning is clear, 


1 The incident is described by Aeschines, On the False 
Embassy 34. 

2 The text is corrupt and the meaning is not clear, 

8 The Athenian general Phocion won the battle of 
Tamynae in Euboea in 354 in an attempt to recover the 
cities which had revolted from Athens; ef. Aeschines, On 
the False Embassy 169. 

4 Demosthenes, On the Crown 142 ; Demosthenes, On the 
False Embassy throughout makes Aeschines responsible for 
the crushing defeat of the Phocians by Philip when he seized 
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himself pliant and amiable to his fellow-ambassadors, 
while the other was stiff and dry and took everything 
too seriously. And their quarrel was intensified by 
the discussions about Amphipolis in Philip’s presence, 
when Demosthenes broke down in his speech!; but 
Aeschines . . .2 was not one of those who ever 
throw away the shield, as is evident when one con- 
siders the battle of Tamynae,® when the Athenians 
defeated the Boeotians. As a reward for his part 
in this he was crowned by the state, both for his 
conduct in general and because he had conveyed 
the good news of the victory with extraordinary 
speed. When Demosthenes accused him of being 
responsible for the Phocian disaster,4 the Athenians 
acquitted him of the charge, but after Antiphon 
had been condemned Aeschines was found guilty 
without a trial, and the court of the Areopagus 
deprived him of the right to join them in pleading 
for the temple on Delos.® And after he had been 
nominated as a deputy to Pylae® he did not escape 


‘suspicion from most men of having himself prompted 


Philip to seize Elatea, by his action in stirring up 
the synod at Pylae with his specious words and 
fables.’ He secretly left Athens, not because he 
had been ordered to. go into exile, but in order to 
avoid the political disgrace which he had incurred 
when he failed to secure the necessary votes in his 


| Delphi in 346. Aeschines had assured the Athenians that 


Philip would not deal harshly with the Phocians. 

®° The Athenians were defending their right to control 
the sanctuary of Apollo on Delos. 

8 On the Crown 149. This was in 346. 

7 Demosthenes, On the Crown 143, brings this charge ; 
Philostratus borrows freely from this speech in his account 


_ of the political life of Aeschines. 
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1 ~/ Richards inserts. 
1 Philostratus ignores the fact that seven years elapsed 


between the departure of Aeschines from Athens in 330 and 
the death of Alexander in 323. 
2 This may be an echo of Longinus, On the Sublime xiii. 2. 
3 This is not true. 
4 An allusion to Aeschines, Against Ctesiphon 119 foll., 
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suit against Demosthenes and Ctesiphon. It was his 
purpose, when he set out on his journey, to go to 
Alexander, since the latter was on the point of 
arriving at Babylon and Susa. But when he touched 
at Ephesus he learned that Alexander was dead,1 and 
that therefore things were greatly disturbed in Asia, 
so he took up his abode at Rhodes, for the island is 
well adapted to literary pursuits, and having trans- 
formed Rhodes into a school for sophists, he continued 
to live there, sacrificing to peace and the Muses, and 
introducing Attic customs into the Dorian mode 
of life. 

As an extempore speaker he was easy and fluent 
and employed the inspired manner, in fact he was 
the first to win applause by thismeans. For hitherto 
the inspired manner in oratory had not become a 
regular device of the sophists, but it dates from 
Aeschines, who extemporized as though he were 
carried away by a divine impulse, like one who exhales 
oracles.2, He was a pupil of Plato,’ and Isocrates, but 
his success was due in great part to natural talent. 
For in his orations shines the light of perfect lucidity, 
he is at once sublime and seductive, energetic and 
delightful, and in a word his sort of eloquence defies 
the efforts of those who would imitate it. 

There are three orations of Aeschines; but some 
ascribe to him a fourth besides, On Delos, though it 
does no credit to his eloquence. Nor is it at all 
likely that after having composed so plausibly and 
with such charm those speeches about Amphissa, the 


_ people by whom the plain of Cirrha was consecrated 


to the god,* when his design was to injure Athens, 


where he quotes his accusation against Amphissa, made in 
340, 
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1 These are not extant. 

2 Libanius, Oration i. 8, says that in his education he had 
to put up with inferior sophists, as men eat bread made of 
barley for lack of a better sort. 
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as Demosthenes says, he would have handled so un- 
skilfully the myths about Delos, which are concerned 
with the nature and descent of the gods and the 
story of bygone times, and that too when he was 
arguing the case of the Athenians, who considered 
it of the utmost importance not to fail to maintain 
the custody of the temple at Delos. Accordingly we 
must limit the eloquence of Aeschines to three 
orations, which are: Against Timarchus, In Defence 
of the Embassy, and the speech Against Ctesiphon. 
There is also extant a fourth work of his, the 
Letiers,» which, though they are few, are full of 
learning and character. What that character was 
he clearly showed at Rhodes. For once after he 
had read in public his speech Against Ctesiphon, they 
were expressing their surprise that_he had been 
defeated after so able a speech, and were criticizing 
the Athenians as out of their senses, but Aeschines, 
said : “ You would not marvel thus if you had heard 
Demosthenes in reply to these arguments.” Thus 
he not only praised his enemy but also acquitted the 
jury from blame. 

19. We will pass over Ariobarzanes of Cilicia, 
Xenophron of Sicily, and Peithagoras of Cyrene, who 
showed no skill either in invention or in the expres- 
sion of their ideas, though in the scarcity of first-rate 
sophists they were sought after by the Greeks of 


_ their day, as men seek after pulse when they are short 


4q 
| 





of corn ;? and we will proceed to Niceres of Smyrna. 
For this Nicetes found the science of oratory reduced 
to great straits, and he bestowed on it approaches 
far more splendid even than those which he himself 
built for Smyrna, when he connected the city with 
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1 For this word see Glossary. 

2 Both these phrases are echoes of Euripides, Bacchae 
710-11. 

3 j.¢. like a noxious insect; this seems to have been a 
favourite retort. cf. p. 588. 
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the gate that looks to Ephesus, and by this great 
structure raised his deeds to the same high level as 
his words. He was a man who, when he dealt with 
legal matters, seemed to be a better lawyer than 
anything else, and again when he dealt with 
sophistic themes he seemed to do better as a 
sophist, because of the peculiar skill and the keen 
spirit of competition with which he adapted himself 
to both styles. For he adorned the legal style with 
sophistic amplification,! while he reinforced the 
sophistic style with the sting of legal argument. 
His type of eloquence forsook the antique political 
convention and is almost bacchic and like a dithyramb, 
and he produces phrases that are peculiar and 
surprise by their daring, like “ the thyrsi of Dionysus 
drip with honey,” and “swarms of milk.” ? 

Though he was deemed worthy of the highest 
honour in Smyrna, which left nothing unsaid in its 
loud praise of him as a marvellous man and a great 
orator, he seldom came forward to speak in the public 
assembly ; and when the crowd accused him of being 
afraid: “JI am more afraid,’ said he, “of the public 
when they praise than when they abuse me.”” And 
once when a tax-collector behaved insolently to him 
in the law court, and said: “Stop barking at me,” 
Nicetes replied with ready wit: “I will, by Zeus, if 
you too will stop biting ° me.” 

His journey beyond the Alps and the Rhine was 
made at the command of the Emperor, and the reason 
for it was as follows. A consul named Rufus was 
governing Smyrna with great harshness and male- 
volence, and Nicetes having come into collision with 
him in a certain matter, said “‘ Good day” to him and 
did not again appear before his court. Now so long 
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> ~ v4 > / / > A A 
aduKobvTa evpns, emifes Sixnv.”’ Tavti dé eypadev 
> A ~ 
od tov Nuxyrnv éxdidovs, adda tov ‘Potdov és 
ovyyvapny érourdlwy, od yap av mote avdpa Tovod- 
tov ef EauT® yeyovota ovT’ av amoxreivat 6 “Pod- 
dos, ovT av Eetepov Cnpur@oa oddev, ws pn paveln 
Bapds T& xaftordvte adrov dSikaorHy €xOpod: Sia 
pev 01) TadTa emi “Phvov te Kai KedArods AGev, 
\ \ > \ \ > / i 4 
mapeNOwv dé emi THv amoAoyiay oUTw TL KaTéTrAn~e 
\ e = ¢e / A > aA 2.228 ~ / 
tov ‘Poddov, ws mAciw pev adeivat emi TH Nixyrn 
/ e / >) ~ 4 > / 
ddkpva od dueuetpyoev atvT@ vdaTos, amroTrépipar 
A > + / > \ / \ > 
d€ ovK dtTpwTov povov, aAAa mepiPAemTOV Kal ev 
tots CnAwtots Luvpvaiwy. tov de avdpa Todrov 
/ 7 ‘H A ‘5 ¢ 4 : < 
xpovois vatepov “HpakdAeidns 6 Avkios codioris 
dcopPovpevos erréypae Nixyrnv tov Kexalapuevor, 
nyvonoe S€ axpobiria Ilvypata Kodoco® edap- 
polo. 
4 > ral \ ¢€ \ Ure 4 \ \ 
Kk’. "Ioatos 5é€ 6 codioris 6 “Acavpios Tov jpev 
év pelpakiw xpovov ndovais ededWKEL, yaoTpds TE 
A \ / 
513 yap Kal diAotocias yTTHTO Kal AeTTA HTICXETO 
1 j.¢. in the clepsydra, the water-clock. 


* Heracleides ventured to rewrite the speech delivered by 
Nicetes before Rufus ; see pp. 612-613 for Heracleides. 
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as Rufus was procurator of only one city, he did not 
take serious offence at this behaviour; but when he 
became prefect of the armies in Gaul his anger revived 
in his memory; for men are uplifted by success in 
various ways, but especially they refuse any longer to 
tolerate things that, before their success, when they 
used ordinary human standards, they used to tolerate. 
Accordingly he wrote to the Emperor Nerva, bring- 
ing many serious charges against Nicetes, to w hich 
the Emperor replied: “ You shall yourself hear him 
in his own defence, and if you find him guilty do you 
fix the penalty.” Now in writing thus he was not 
abandoning Nicetes, but rather preparing the mind 
of Rufus for forgiveness, since he thought that he 
would never put to death so worthy a man if the 
decision were in his hands, nor indeed inflict any 


_ other penalty on him, lest he should appear harsh 


' 





and vindictive to him who had appointed him his 
enemys judge. It was therefore on this account 
that Nicetes went to the Rhine and to Gaul, and 
when he came forward to make his defence he 
impressed Rufus so profoundly that the tears he shed 
over Nicetes amounted to more than the water that 
had been allotted! to him for his defence; and he 
sent him away not only unscathed, but singled out 
for honour even among the most illustrious of the 
citizens of Smyrna. In latter times Heracleides,? 
the Lycian sophist, attempted to correct the writings 
of this great man and called his work Nicetes Revised, 
but he failed to see that he was fitting the spoils of 


20. Isarus, the Assyrian sophist, had devoted the 
period of his early youth to pleasure, for he was the 


= Pygmies on to a colossus. 


__ Slave of eating and drinking, dressed himself in elegant 
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A \ w@ b RE / > , > \ 
Kat Papa npa Kat drrapaxaddrrus exwpaler, €s de 
4 7 iA / ¢ ov , 
dySpas KwWY OUTW TL pereBadev, ws €TEPOS e€ 
érépov vowwoljvar, ro pev yap piddyehwy e7e- 
mordlew adt@ Soxobv adeire Kal mpoowmov Kal 
: A \ ~ 
yapns, AvpOv TE Kal avdrdav KTUois odd ent 
“A ” / > / \ \ \ / 
OKNVAS ETL TAPETVYXAVEV, anéSv S€ Kai Ta Ajdva 
\ \ ~ > / \ \ / 
nai Tas TOV edeotpidwy Bapas Kat tpatreCav 
2xddace Kal TO epav peOAKev,' womep TOUS TIpO- 
/ > \ > / ” ~ ~ 
tépovs opadnous dmoBadwv: “Apdvos your TOU 
PyTOpos E€popevov abrév, et 7 Seva avT@ Kad 
daivouto, ara cwdpdvws 6 ‘loatos “« Tréravpae 
> C6) 2 A ”? > / \ ee ef 
cirev “‘ ddOaduidv.  epopevov Sé avTov €TEpOU, 
ris dpuotos THY opvibwv Kat Tav ixQvwv es Bpdov, 
ce / ” ” co ~ ce ~ / 
néravpa.’ pn 6 ‘loatos Tavra orovealwr, 
EuwvqKa yap TOUS Tavrédov Kiymous Tpvy@v, 


/ ~ 


evSerxvpevos SyTov TH epopéevy TabTa, OTL OK 
\ A 
Kal dvelpata at Nnooval TATA. 
~ \ . / / > a A 
T& Sé Migoiw Avovvoip axpoarn ovTt TAS pe- 
Adras Edbv OSH Tovovpevy emumAjttwv 6 ‘loatos 
‘ce ? 52 on Tae | , a ae tS ? 
weipaKov ”” Ep wikov, eya S€ GE GOEL OVK 
> / ? / \ > ~ / 
emaiSevoa.”’ veavicxov d5é€ “lwvixov Bavpalovtos 
A ~ / ~ 
mpos avTov TO TOU Nuxijjrov peyadopwves €ml TOO 
Laces ity f > / ees ~ / A ” 
Edépéov cipnuevov «kK 77S Bacirelov veds At- 
/ 
ywav avadyjowpeba, ”’ katayeAdoas mAaTd Oo 
> a Ce 2 / 2? . ce \ ~ > a] /, ” 
Icatos ‘‘ avonre,”’ elev, Kat TAS avAaXUNOT) 
514 Tas 5¢ pedctas ovK avdroaxedious €molEetTo, GAN’ 
? 7 > / 
émeokeppevos 2 Tov ef EW ES peonpBplav Karpov. 
1 yeréOnxev Kayser ; meO7kev Cobet. 
2 érecxeupevas Kayser 5 éreoxeupévos Cobet. 


1 A proverb of fleeting joys; ef. p. 595 and Life of ° 
Apollonius iv. 25. 
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—— 
stuffs, was often in love, and openly joined in drunken 
revels. But when he attained to manhood he so 
transformed himself as to be thought to have become 
another person, for he discarded both from _ his 
countenance and his mind the frivolity that had 
seemed to come to the surface in him; no longer 
did he, even in the theatre, hearken to the sounds 
of the lyre and the flute ; he put off his transparent 
garments and his many-coloured cloaks, reduced his 
table, and left off his amours as though he had lost 
the eyes he had before. For instance, when Ardys 
the rhetorician asked him whether he considered some 
woman or other handsome, Isaeus replied with much 
_ diseretion: “I have ceased to suffer from eye trouble.” 
_And when someédre-asked—him_what-sort_.of_bird-and 
what sort of fish were the best eating: “I have 
ceased,’ replied Isaeus, “to take these matters 
seriously, for I now know that I used to feed on the 
gardens of Tantalus.”! Thus he indicated to his 
‘questioner that all pleasures are a shadow and a 
, dream. 

When Dionysins-of Miletus, who had been his 
pupil, delivered his declanfations in a sing-song, 
Isaeus rebuked him, saying: “ Young man from 
did not train you to sing. *2 And when a 
youth from Ionia admired in his presence the 
_ grandiloquent saying of Nicetes in his Xerzes, ‘‘ Let 
us fasten Aegina to the king’s ship,’ Isaeus burst 
; into a loud laugh and said: “ “Madman, how will you 

_ put to sea?” 
His declamations were not actually extempore, 
_ but he deliberated from daybreak till midday. The 








a The Ionian rhetoricians were especially fond of such 
- vocal effects. 
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> / >, 2 / 
sav 8 émfaxynoe Adywv ovT’ éBeBAnuevyy,) v7’ 
a? > 2ru7? 
adov, GA’ damépitrov Kal Kara pvow Kat aro - 
yp@oav Tois mpayLacw. Kat To Bpaxews €ppn- 
> 


/ ~ / \ ~ / ~ 
vevew, TOUTO TE Kal TACAV Srébecw oavvedciv Es 


Ne / A e > / A toe 4 
Bpaxd *Icaiov evpyya, ws ev mAeloat pev ETEPOLS, 
/ A 4 
uddota S€ ev Totod< eSnAcOn* Tovs pev yap 
, . 
AaxeSaipovious aywrilopevos tods BovAevopevous 
\ ~ ~ 
mept Tod Telxous amo TOV “Oprpov eBpaxvdoynoe 
TOGOUTOV* 
ce. {2 \ . > 7Q9 7 y 4 f. > / > 
domts dp’ aomid’ epede, Kops Kopuv, avepa 5 
av7p" 

4 i <cayls / \ / 
ottw oTfré por, Aakedayovior, Kal TETELXLO™ 
) ~ \ lan / / 
peba.’’ Katnyopa@v de Tod Bulavriov I1véwvos, 
ths SeOevtos puev eK XpnopLav emt mpodoola, KEKpL- 

/ \ ~ / e > Ps e / 
wevns S€ Ths mpodocias, ws dvélevéev 6 Didirmos, 
EvvédaBe Tov ay@va TodTov és tpeis evvolas, €oTt 
\ 
yap Ta e€ipynpeva éy Tpiot TovTots" “* €deyxw 
Tv0wva mpodedwxota TH ypyoavte Jed, TH 


SyoavTe Onuw, TO avalevéavt. Diiamm, 6 bev 


\ ° “ ” > / Ss e \ > an 
yap odk av Expynoev, EL f7 TIS IV, © d€ ovK av 
Z8 > \ ~ S ¢ de > nv > / 
eSycev, Ei pi) TOLODTOS HV, 0 OE OVK AY avelevéev, 
ei pun) SV dv HADEV, odx evpev. 

xa’. ‘Yep UkoteAvavod Tov copiatob  éua- 
AdEopar Kabarapevos TpoTEpov TOV KaKilew avTov 


1 Cobet would read repiBeBrAnuev nr, but this is unnecessary. 





1 Jliad xvi. 215. On the later fortification of Sparta ef. 
Pausanias i. 13. This was a famous theme and was inspired 
by the saying Von est Sparta lapidibus circumdata (Seneca, 
Suasoriaé ii. 3); ¢f. below, p. 584. 

2 For Python ef. p. 482 note. But here as elsewhere, 
Python is probably confused with Leon of Byzantium, of 
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style of eloquence that he practised was neither 
exuberant nor meagre, but simple and natural and 
suited to the subject matter. Moreover, a concise 
form of expression and the summing up of every 
argument into a brief statement was_ peculiarly 
an invention of Isaeus, as was clearly shown in many 
instances, but especially in the following. He had 
to represent the Lacedaemonians debating whether 
they should fortify themselves by building a wall, 
and he condensed his argument into these few words 
from Homer : 


** And shield pressed on shield, helm on helm, man on man.! 


Thus stand fast, Lacedaemonians, these are our 
fortifications!’ When he took for his theme the 
indictment of Python? of Byzantium, imprisoned for 
treason at the command of an oracle and on his 
trial for treason after Philip’s departure, he confined 
his case to three points to be considered ; for what 
he said is summed up in these three statements: 
“I find Python guilty of treason by the evidence of 
the god who gave the oracle, of the people who put 
him in prison, of Philip who has departed. For the 
first would not have given the oracle if there were 
no traitor; the second would not have imprisoned 
him if he were not that sort of man; the third would 
not have departed if he had not failed to find the 
man who had caused him to come.” 8 

21. I will now speak of the sophist Scopetian, but 
first I will deal with those who try to calumniate 


whom Suidas relates this story. For this theme as used in 
declamations cf. the third-century rhetorician Apsines ix. 
479 Walz. 

3 This is an example of antithesis combined with /oéxwia, 
clauses of equal length. 
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TreipwpLevwv, atra€todat yap 81) Tov avdpa Tob Tay 
cogiatav KUKAov Sifupaufbwdy Kadobvtes Kal aKo- 
515 AaoTov Kal meTaXVopLevov. TaVvTL Epi adTod A€you- 
ow ot AerToAGyou Kal vwOApoi Kal pndev an’ adro- 
oxediou yAarrns avamveovtes: cet ev yap em- 
plovov xpnHe avOpwtos.> diaBardAovat yoov Tovs 
puev EDLHKELS of puuKpot, Tovs dé evewets ot movnpot 
TO €idos, Tous de Kovgpous Te Kal SpopKovds ot 
Bpadets Kat étepdmrodes, Tods Papaadéovs ot SetAol 
Kal ot GLovgor TOUS Avpixous, Tovs &° audi mada 
OTpav ob ayvpraorot, Kat od¥ xpr OGavyalew, ef 
TreT™NONLEVOL THV yAarrav TWES Kal Bobv adwvias 
em avTnv Be Anpevor Kal pyT av avdtol Tu evOv- 
pnbévtes péya, pnt av evOupnbevros éT€pov 
Sup gyoavres Ovamrrvovey Te Kal kascilovev TOV 
eToyoTata 67) Kat BappadewTaTa Kal pweyaderoraTa 
Tov ep éavTod “EAAjvwv épunvedoavta. ws dé 
nyvonkac. Tov avdpa, eya SnAwow, Kal o7otov 
> ~ \ 7 lo ” ~ 
avT@ Kat TO Tob oikov oye. 

“Apxtepeds peev yap. eyeveTo THhS “Actas avros TE 
Kal Ob mpoyovot avToo mats: eK TATpOS TAVTES, 6 Oe 
atépavos obTos ToAvs Kal Urép TOAA@Y yxpynaTwv. 
didumos Te amroTexXVeis audw pev HoTHnv ev omap- 
ydvows, TeuTTaiwy dé dvTwy Kepavv@ prev eBAHOy 
6 ETepos, 0 dé ovdcmiav emynpwln TaV aicbycewv 
fuyKaraKetpevos TO BAnbevre. KaiToL TO TOV oKn- 
mrav Tip obrw Spyd Kal Geddes, Ws TOV ayxoo 
ToUs fev amroKTeivew Kat’ exrrAnéw, TOV S5é akods 

1 dvOpwro. Kayser; dvOpwros Cobet. 


1 A proverb for silence first found in Theognis 651 ; cf. 
arte Agamemnon 36 ; Philostratus, Life of Apollonius 
. 11; its precise origin is not clear, but it may refer to the 
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him. For they say that he is unworthy of the 
sophistic circle and call him dithyrambic, intemperate 
in his style, and thick-witted. Those who say this 
about him are quibblers and sluggish and are not 
inspired with extempore eloquence; for man is by 
nature a creature prone to envy. At any rate the 
short disparage the tall, the ill-favoured the good- 
looking, those who are slow and lame disparage the 
light-footed swift runner, cowards the brave, the 
unmusical the musical, those who are unathletic 
_ disparage athletes. Hence we must not be surprised 
_ if certain persons who are themselves tongue-tied, and 
have set on their tongues the “ox of silence,” ! who 
could not of themselves conceive any great thought 
or sympathize with another who conceived it, should 
sneer at and revile one whose style of eloquence was 
the readiest, the boldest, and the most elevated of 
any Greek of his time. But since they have failed 
to understand the man, I will make known what he 
was and how illustrious was his family. 

For he was himself high-priest of Asia and so were 
his ancestors before him, all of them, inheriting the 
office from father to son. And this is a great crown 

_ of glory and more than great wealth. He was one 
_ of twins, and as both were lying in one cradle, when 
_ they were five days old, one of them was struck by 
lightning, but the other, though he was lying with 
the stricken child, was not maimed in any one of 
his senses. And yet, so fierce and sulphurous was 
the fire of the thunderbolt that some of those who 
_ stood near were killed by the shock, others suffered 





_ weight of the ox, or to coins engraved with an ox and laid on 
the tongue e.g. of a victim. The Latin proverb bos in lingua, 
**he is bribed,” must refer to an engraved coin. 
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\ > \ / ~ \ > \ ~ 
Te Kal df0adyovs civeobar, Tav Sé és TOUS vods 
> / > > > \ / e yy r \ 
amtooknmrew. add’ oddevi TovTwWY Oo LKoTreALavos 
nA PS) aN A 8 \ ee ~ 0 \ > / / 
nAw, duvetéAece yap 51) Kal és yhpas Bald aKxéepatos 
ee \ » aes / @ / Ps) AO / 
TE KL GpTLos. TouTi dé O7rdfev Gavpalw, dnAdoat 
/ > / \ A \ ~ e \ 
cot PovAopars édeimvouv ev Kata THY Ajvov U7r0 
A / 
dput peydAn Bepiorat oxTw@ mept TO KaAovpevov 
~ ~ / > 
Képas tis vicov, TO 5€ ywplov TotTo Ayu eaTw 
> / > / 4 / \ \ ~ 
€s Kepalas éemotpédwv ends, védous Se THY Spov 
A ¢ 
TepiaxovTos Kal oxynmTod és adbtiv éKdobevTos 7 
, ~ 
peev eBeBAnto, ot Oeprotai dé exmAnEews adrots 
e / 
eutecovons, eb ovmep ETUXEV EKAOTOS TPATTWY, 
¢ 
ovtws améBavev, 6 pev yap KUALKa avatpovpevos, O 
be / ¢ \ / e S42 / ¢e a / v 
€ Trivwv, 6 O€ "aTTwV, Oo é eobiwy, 6 Sé ETEpov TL 
A ~ \ 
TroL@v Tas puyas adjKav émiTteOvppevor Kat wéAaves, 
a ~ A > , 
woTrep ot yaAKot TH avdpidvTwv Tept Tas EuTv- 
pous TOV mNY@V KeKaTVLOpPEevoL. O O€ OUTW TL OVK 
> \ > / e val A A > A 
alect etpépeTo, ws Siaduvyetvy prev Tov eK TOU 
aknmtod Odvarov, ov pndé ot oKAnpdtato. TaV 
> aA >] 4 
aypoikwv diépuyov, atpwros dé petvar Tas aioby- 
Geis Kal TOV VvobV ETOULOS Kal UmVvoU KpEiTTWV, Kal 
yap 5) Kal TO vwOpov adtob amv. 
> / be A e \ ~ , \ 
Edoitnce 5€ Tods pntopikods TOv AOywv Tapa 
A A ~ 
Tov Lyupvatov Nukyjrnv weAetHioavra ev emipavas, 
TOAAD SE pretlov ev Sikaornpiors mvevoavta. deo- 
4 \ an / \ , Poe ” 
Levey de TOV KAalopeviwy tas peAeras adrov oiKor 
A \ / a’ A afr % 
movetaba Kat mpoPyccofar tas KAalopevas emi 
A > 
peya nyoupwevwy, et ToLodTos 82 avip Eumradevoor 
adiow, Touti pev odK apovows TapynTHoaTo 71)V 


1 6é re Kayser ; dé érepdv re Cobet. 
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injury to their ears and eyes, while the minds of - 
others were affected by the shock of the bolt. But 
Scopelian was afflicted by none of these misfortunes, 
for he remained healthy and sound far on into old 
age. I-will explain the reason why I marvel at this. 
Once, in Lemnos, eight harvesters were eating their 
meal beneath a great oak, near that part of the 
island called the Horn—this place is a harbour 
curved in the shape of slender horns—when a cloud 
covered the oak and a bolt was hurled on to it, so 
that the tree itself was struck, and the harvesters, 
when the stroke fell on them, were killed every one of 
them in the act of doing whatever it might be, one as 
he lifted a cup, one drinking, one kneading bread, 
one while eating, in fact, whatever else it might 
be that they were engaged on, thus in the act they 
lost their lives; and they were covered with smoke 
and blackened like bronze statues that are near hot 
springs and so become darkened by fumes. But 
Scopelian was reared under the protection of the 
gods so carefully that he not only escaped death 
from the thunderbolt, though not even the most 
robust of those field-labourers escaped it, but re- 
mained with his senses unimpaired, keen - witted, 
and independent of sleep, and in fact he was never 
_ subject even to a feeling of torpor. 

c He frequented the rhetoricians’ schools of oratory 
as a pupil of Nicetes of Smyrna, who had conspicuous 
suecess as a declaimer, though in the law courts he 
was an even more vigorous orator. When the city 
of Clazomenae begged Scopelian to declaim in his 
native place, because they thought it would greatly 
benefit Clazomenae if so talented a man should opena 
school there, he declined politely, saying that the 
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> / / b] 9.38 - Y LA Ae 
dnddva Pjoas €v OLKLaKw [7) dSew, BoTep de aAgos 
~ ~ \ 
at THS EavTod cddwvias THY Lpdpvav eoxepato Kat 
\ A 
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\ 
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4 \ ~ / \ ee | 
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/ \ \ € A \ ¢ a \ “4 
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LAN’ Pb] % \ LA fa / PS) A / \ \ \ 
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y ~ 
yeTo Hlyapov Te Kal Ov Kata vomous, 6 dé opv 
raira evovbérer Kal amfyev, TouTt de Tots e€wpous 
> / ¢ > on / > _ ~ / e 
andés.  S ad EvveriPer Kar avrov Adyov, ws 
ép@vros pev adris, THY Siapaptiay Sé py KapTe- 
o~ ~ ~ ~ \ 
podvtos. vveAdpBave Sé adrH Tav SiaBoAdv Kat 
oixérns Tod mpeaBdTov pdyerpos, @ ETWVULLLE 
/ A 
KvOnpos, trobwrevwv, womep ev Spdpati, TOV 
> / 
Seomdrny Kal TovavTl Aéywy: “ @ Séorota, Bov- 
/ e e\ / ” SQA A > / 
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~ ~ / 
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A ” ~ 
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/ > A b] LA ~ + b] / 
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~ \ \ 
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a a A - \ 
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A / / 
wev meoperm eivat, amevbobvTe S€ PAOTLYWOW TE 
\ 
kat otpéBAwow Kal maxetas aédas Kal Kipwva 





CO See 


1 For the same figure ef. p. 487. 
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nightingale does not sing in a cage; and he re- 
garded Smyrna as, so to speak, a grove in which 
he could practise his melodious voice, and thought 
it best worth his while to let it echo there. For 
while all Ionia is, as it were, an established seat of 
the Muses, Smyrna holds the most important position, 
like the bridge in musical instruments.! 

The reasons why his father, after being kind and 
indulgent to him, treated him harshly, are told in 
many different versions, for they allege now this 
reason, now that, then more than one, but I[ shall 
relate the truest version. After the death of 

_ Scopelian’s mother, the old man was preparing to 
bring home a woman as a concubine and not in legal 
wedlock, and when the son perceived this he 
admonished him and tried to deter him, which is 
always an annoying thing tooldermen. The woman 
thereupon trumped up a tale against him to the 
effect that he was in love with her, and could not 
endure his lack of success. In this calumny she had 
also a slave as accomplice, the old man’s cook whose 
name was Cytherus, and he used to flatter his master, 
like a slave in a play, and say things of this sort: 
** Master, your son wishes you to die now at once, nor 
will he allow to your old age a natural death, such as 

must needs be, not long hence; and he himself is 
preparing the plot, but he is trying to hire the help 
of my hands as well. For he has poisonous drugs 
destined for you, and he orders me to put the most 
deadly of them in one of my dishes, promising me 

_my freedom, lands, houses, money, ee whatever I 
may please to have from your house; and this, if I 

obey; but if I disobey he promises me the lash, 
torture, stout fetters, and the cruel pillory.’ And 
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1 For the same figure ef. p. 487. 
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nightingale does not sing in a cage; and he re- 
garded Smyrna as, so to speak, a grove in which 
he could practise his melodious voice, and thought 
it best worth his while to let it echo there. For 
while all Ionia is, as it were, an established seat of 
the Muses, Smyrna holds the most important position, 
like the bridge in musical instruments.! 

The reasons why his father, after being kind and 
indulgent to him, treated him harshly, are told in 
many different versions, for they allege now this 
reason, now that, then more than one, but [ shall 
relate the truest version. After the death of 

_ Scopelian’s mother, the old man was preparing to 
bring home a woman as a concubine and not in legal 
wedlock, and when the son perceived this he 
admonished him and tried to deter him, which is 
always an annoying thing to oldermen. The woman 
thereupon trumped up a tale against him to the 
effect that he was in love with her, and could not 
endure his lack of success. In this calumny she had 
also a slave as accomplice, the old man’s cook whose 
name was Cytherus, and he used to flatter his master, 
like a slave in a play, and say things of this sort: 
“ Master, your son wishes you to die now at once, nor 
_ will he allow to your old age a natural death, such as 
must needs be, not long hence; and he himself is 
_ preparing the plot, but he is trying to hire the help 
of my hands as well. For he has poisonous drugs 
destined for you, and he orders me to put the most 
deadly of them in one of my dishes, promising me 
_my freedom, lands, houses, money, and whatever I 
may please to have from your house; and this, if I 
obey; but if I disobey he promises me the lash, 
torture, stout fetters, and the cruel pillory.’ And 
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Bapuv. Kat Tovotade Jerrevpace mrepreABeov Tov 
deomroT nv tedevT@vTos pet ov Todd Kat Tos ; 
dvaljKars ovTos ypaderau KAnpovepos, vids TE 
mpoopnbets Kad dpGarpot Kat vy) maoa.. Kat 
ovxl TavTi xp7) Gavpalew, érret mpeopurny € ep@vra. 
eledEev tows Tov Kal TapatraiovtTa bo HAuKias Kal 
avTob Tob épdv — kat yap 67) Kal véou ép@vtes ovK 
€oTw OoTis avT@v Tov €avTod vobdv exer — add’ Ore 
Kal THS TOD UKoTreALavod SewdTHTOs TE Kal THS ev 
Tots Suxkaornpiows akuns Kpeittwv edo€ev aywviod- 
fLevos fev trept TOV SialyK@v mpos adrov, avTek- 
telvas O€ TH eKeivou SewdTyTL TOV eKelvou mAODTOV" 
amavTAav yap THs ovcias Kat probovpevos trep- 
Bodais ypnudtwv yAdtras 6uot mdoas Kal diKa- 
oTav nous mavTaxob 77 viuk@oav amnveyKato, 
abev 6 0 UkomeAvavos Ta ev “Avataydpov pndAdBota 
elvan, Ta, dé avtoo SovdoBora edeyev. emupavi)s de 
Kal TO mrohuruKcd. re} Kv@npos YEevomevos ynpaoKwyv 
7707) Kat THY ovotav opay drrodWobaay KaTappovov- 
peeves TE ixavas Kal 7rov Kat mAnyas AaBov Tpos 
avopos, Ov XxpypwaTa amraitav eTUyxavev, tkéeTns TOO 
518 UKoTeAvavod yiyverat pvnoikakiay Te adT@ Tap- 
eivat Kal opy7v amroAafetv Te TOV TOO TaTpOs OiKOV 
avévTa pev avTa péepos THs oikias mroAAAs ovens, - 
ws pn aveAcv0épws evdiartHonTaL, ovyywpnoavTa 
dé aypovs dvo Ta&v emt Baddrrn. Kat KuOxjpov 
olkos émwvdopmaoTat viv eT. TO wépos THS oikias, ev 
@ KateBiw. tTavTi pév, ws pr ayvoeiy atta, 


1 Anaxagoras when exiled from Athens lost his property, 
which was then neglected; the story is told by Diogenes 
Laertius ii. 9; cf. Plato, Hippias maior 283 a; Philostratus, 
Life of Apollonius i. 13. 
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by wheedling him in this way he got round his 
_ master, so that when the latter was dying not long 
after, and came to make a will, he was appointed 
heir and was therein styled his son, his eyes, and his 
whole soul. And this indeed need not surprise us, 
since he whom he beguiled was an amorous old man, 
who was perhaps feeble-minded besides, from old age 
and from that same passion—for even when young 
men are in love there is not one of them that keeps 
his wits—but the surprising thing is that he showed 
himself more than a match for the oratorical talent of 
Scopelian, and his high reputation, in the law courts ; 
for he went to law with him over the will, and used 
Scopelian’s own fortune to counteract the latter’s 
talent. For by drawing deeply on the estate and 
bribing with extravagant sums the tongues of all men, 
and at the same time the votes of the jury, he won a 
complete victory on every point, and hence Scopelian 
used to say that, whereas the property of Anaxagoras 
had become a sheep pasture, his own was a slave 
pasture.! Cytherus became prominent in public life 
also, and when he was now an old man and saw that 
his estate was growing less and that he himself was 
greatly despised, nay had even received blows at the 
_ hands of a man from whom he tried to recover 
money, he implored Scopelian to lay aside the 
memory of his wrongs and his anger, and to take 
back his father’s property, only giving up to himself 
a part of the house, which was spacious, so that he 
might live in it without too great squalor; and to 
yield to him also two fields out of those near the sea. 
_And to this day, that part of the house in which he 
lived till his death is called the dwelling of Cytherus. 
All these facts I have related that they may not 
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ovvevar d€ KAK TOUTWY, OTL ol avOpwrrot 7) Geod 
povov, aAAa Kai adAjAwY taiyvia. 

LkotreAvavod Sé omovddlovros ev tH Luvpvyn 
Evpdoirav prev és adtnv “Iwvds te Kat Avdods 
Kal Kapas Kal Matovas Aiohéas Te Kal Tovs eK 
Muodv “EMnvas Kat Dpvyav ovmrw peya, ayxt- 
Oupos yap Tots eOvet TOUTOLS 1) Lpvpva Kaupios 
éxouea TOV ys Kat Daddrrns muddy, 0 de Hye 
pev Karmaddxas te kai *Acoupious, yye dé Ai- 
yurtiovs Kat Doivkas "Ayai@v te Tovs evdo- 
KiuLwTepous Kal vedTyTa THY €€ “AOynvdv dmacayv. 
dd€av prev odv es Tods TroANOdS TapadedwKer pa- 
oTWwWYNS TE Kal apedelas, ezrEtd7) TOV TPO THs peA€- 
THs Katpov Evviv ws emt ord Tots TOV Lpvpvaiwv 
Tédeow dmép TOV ToNTiK@v, 6 be ATEXPHTO [ev 
Kal TH dvoet Aaprpa Te ovon Kal peyahoyvapovt, 
Kat TOV pel nuépay Karpov HrTov eorrovoaler, 
aumvotatos 8 avOpmimwv yevopevos “@& vvé,”’ 
EXeye “‘ovd yap 67 mAeioTtov codias peréxets 
peepos Oedv,” Evvepyov dé adtiy emoveito TaV 
é€avtod dpovticpatwv. Aéyerar yodv Kal és dp- 
Opov amotetvar orovddlwy amd éomépas. 

IIpocéxe:rto prev odv amact Troujpact, Tpayo- 
dias dé evedopetro, aywrilopevos mpos THY TOO 
dvdacKdAov peyaropwviav—amo yap tTovTov Tob 
}4€pous 6 Nukyrns opddpa eGavpalero—o de 
ovTw TL peyadropuvias émt jretlov jAacev, ws 
kat Tuyavtiav Evvbeivat tapadotvai te ‘Opnpi- 


1 Plato, Laws 644 p. The saying became a proverb, ef. 
Life of Apollonius iv. 36, 
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remain unknown, and that from them we may learn 


_that men are the playthings not only of God! but of 


one another. 

It is no great wonder that, while Scopelian taught 
at Smyrna, Ionians, Lydians, Carians, Maeonians, 
Aeolians also and Hellenes from Mysia and Phrygia 
flocked thither to his school; for Smyrna is next 
door to these peoples and is a convenient gateway 
both by land and sea. But besides these he attracted 
Cappadocians and Assyrians, he attracted also 
Egyptians and Phoenicians, the more illustrious of 
the Achaeans, and all the youth of Athens. To the 
erowd he no doubt gave an impression of indolence 
and negligence, since during the period before a 
declamation he was generally in the society of the 
magistrates of Smyrna transacting public business, 
but he was able to rely on his own genius, which was 
brilliant and of a lofty kind; and in fact during the 
daytime he did not work much, but he was the most 
sleepless of men, and hence he used to say: “O 
Night, thy share of wisdom is greater than that of the 
other gods!” and he made her the collaborator in 
his studies. Indeed it is said that he used to work 
continuously from evening until dawn. 

He devoted himself to all kinds of poetry, but 
tragedies he devoured in his endeavour to rival the 
grand style of his teacher; for in this branch Nicetes 
was greatly admired. But Scopelian went so much 
further in magniloquence that he even composed an 
Epic of the Giants, and furnished the Homerids ® with 

2 Menander, frag. 199 Meineke ; Scopelian adapted the 
line by substituting wisdom for love. 

’ The allusion is to certain epic poets of the day who 


imitated Scopelian’s epic and are hence sarcastically called 
**Sons of Homer.” 
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> b) \ #1)? e ~ \ / 
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\ ~ A av ~ / \ > \ % 
d€ TH pn av odadjvar. dueheyero Se amo pev 
~ ¢ 
tod Opdvov Edv aBporntt, 6te Se dpbds diaréyorro, 
> / Ss e / \ ” \ 
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7 A b) ” 2#Q> > ~ hes > > 
€meckoTreiTo OK Evdov, OVD ev TH OmidAw, aA 
breEvwv ev Bpaxet tod Katpod diewpa mTavTa. 
~ de b) ~ \ > / \ A Ad 
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material for their poetry. Of the sophists he studied 
most carefully Gorgias of Leontini, and of the 
orators those that have a splendid ring. But his 
charm was natural rather than studied, for with the 
Ionians urbanity and wit are a gift of nature. For 
example, even in his orations he abounded in jests, 
for he held that to be over-serious is unsociable and 
_ disagreeable. And even when he appeared in the 
public assembly it was with a cheerful and lively 
countenance, and all the more when the meeting 
was excited by anger, for then he relaxed the tension 
and calmed their minds by his own good-tempered 
demeanour. In the law courts he displayed a 
temper neither avaricious nor malevolent. For 
without a fee he would champion the cause of those 
_ who were in danger of their lives, and when men 
became abusive in their speeches, and thought fit to 
make a great display of indignation, he used to call 
them tipsy and frenzied old hags. Though he 
- charged a fee for declaiming, it was not the same for 
__ every pupil, and depended on the amount of property 
possessed by each. And he used to appear before 
_ his audience with no arrogance or conceited airs, nor 
_ again with the bearing of a timid speaker, but as 
_ befitted one who was entering the lists to win 
_ glory for himself and was confident that he could 
not fail. He would argue with suavity, so long 
as he was seated, but when he stood up to speak 
his oration became more impressive and gained 
_in vigour. He meditated his theme neither in 
private nor before his audience, but he would with- 
_ draw and in a very short time would review all his 
_ arguments. He had an extremely melodious voice 
_ and a charming pronunciation, and he would often 
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mSovny eive TOV TE penpov Bapa émAntrev €avTov 
/ \ 
TE dmeyetpwv Kat Tous Ci POWILEVOUS. GploTos 
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\ A 
cirretv, Pavpacucitepos d€ ep Tas dcpovorepas 
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\ aA ~ 
520Tas yap avros Té por Soke? apiota scodioTav 


Epunvedoat mapadotval Te Tots émuyvyvomevots 
Epunveve, Kat yap dpdovnua ev avtais vzexpt- 
VETO Kal KoUpoTHTA THY ev Tots BapBdpois AOcow. 
eAéyeTo Kal oeleobar pwaddov ev Tatras, womep 
Bakxedwv, Kal twos Tv apdt tov LodAduwva 
Tuptravilew atvtrov dycavtos AaBopmevos 6 Ukorre- 
Aiavos Tod oKwppatos “‘ Tuumavilw peév,’ etmev 
“adda TH TOG Atavtos domibde.” 

BaotAcvor d€ avrod mpeoBetat mo\Aat ev, Kal 
yap TUs Kal aya TOXT) SvvnKodovier mpeoBev- 
ovTt, aploTn dé 7 U7méep TOV dyumrehey ov yap 
drép Luvpvaiwy povwyv, womep at mdAeiovs, add’ 
tmép THs “Actas ouod mdons émpeofevOyn. Tov 
d€ votv Tis mpeoPetas eyw dnAwow: €ddKet oe 
Baowet py elvar 7H “Aoia Grates emevd1) € 
oww oracidlew edo€ar, aX’ efnpiodan juev Tas 
73n meputevpevas, aAAas Sé pry puTevew ert. 
€der 01) mpeaBelas amo Tob Kowob Kal avdpds, Os 


eweAAev womep "Opdeds tis 7 Odpupis dep adrav 


OérEew. atpotvtar toivyy UKomeAvavov mavtes, 6 


1 For this type of rhetoric see Glossary. 
* Domitian ; cf. Life of Apollonius vi. 42; and Suetonius, 
Domitian, who gives another reason for this edict. 
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smite his thigh in order to arouse both himself and 
his hearers. He excelled also in the use of “ covert 
allusion ” ! and ambiguous language, but he was even 
more admirable in his treatment of the more vigorous 
and grandiloquent themes, and especially those 
relating to the Medes, in which occur passages about 
Darius and Xerxes ; for in my opinion he surpassed all 
the other sophists, both in phrasing these allusions 
and in handing down that sort of eloquence for his 


_ suecessors to use; and in delivering them he used to 


represent dramatically the arrogance and levity that 
are ‘characteristic of the barbarians. It is said that 
at these times he would sway to and fro more than 
usual, as though in a Bacchic frenzy, and when one of 
Polemo’s pupils said of him that he beat a loud drum, 
Seopelian took to himself the sneering jest and 
retorted : *‘ Yes, [do beat a drum, but it is the shield 
of Ajax.” 

He went on many embassies to the Emperor, and 
while a peculiar good luck ever accompanied his 
missions as ambassador, his most successful was that 
on behalf of the vines. For this embassy was sent, 
not as in most cases on behalf of Smyrna alone, but 
on behalf of all Asia in general. I will relate the 
aim of the embassy. The Emperor? resolved that 
there should be no vines in Asia, because it appeared 
that the people when under the influence of wine 
plotted revolution; those that had been already 
planted were to be pulled up, and they were to plant 
no more in future. There was clearly need of an 
embassy to represent the whole community, and of a 
man who in their defence, like another Orpheus or 
Thamyris, would charm his hearer. Accordingly 
they unanimously selected Scopelian, and on this 
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5’ ovTw Tu €k TEpiovaias expdter THY mpeofeiar, 
OS 7) }ovov TO efetvar puTevew eraveNbeivy exw, 
aAAa Kal emruTipita Kara, rev 17) puTevovTwv. ws 
de mbdoxiunoe TOV aydva TOV _Umep TOV dyumreAuwy , 
OnAot pev Kal Ta eipyueva, 6 yap Adyos ev Tots 
Pavpacwrtdtos, SnAot dé Kal Ta emt TH Adyw, 
dwpwv Te yap em adTa ETvyxev, a vopileTar Tapa 
Baowhet, ToMA@v TE Tpoopycewv TE Kal Ee7ralvwr, 
veoTns TE atT@ Aapmpa Euvmxodoulnoer € és “Iwviav 
codias ep@vres. 
"Ezet 5é “AOyvnow éyevero, movetrar adrov 
521 €evov o ‘Hpwdou TOU coguorob TaTI/p “Arruxos 
Bovpatev emt prropuch padov 7 TOV Pr opytav 
more Oerrahot. OTTOGOL yoov av mdAa pnTopwv 
eppat joav ev Tots THS oixias dpdpmois, exédeve 
ToUTOUS BadAcobau ABous, os SvePOoporas avTa@ 
TOV vidv. peupaxvov pev 67 € erdyxavev dv 6 ‘Hpa- 
dns TOTE Kal b7r0 TO mrarpl ETt, TOO Oe avdrooxe- 
Oud lew 7pa pLovov, ov pv eOdppet ye avrd, ovde 
yap T@ UkorreAvavp Svyyeyovas 7 nv €s exetvo Tr 
Tob xpsvou, ove qT 7 TOV _avrooxediov OpLy) 
yuyvockay, obev dopevy ot eyeveTo u) emuonia 
Too avopos* emreto7) yap A€yovtos TKOUGE Kal 
dvaTiBeevov Tov avTooyediov, emTepwOn bm adTod 
Kal jroundodn, Kal TOV Tarépa dé Hoa davon Geis 
amayyeMet ot pedéTnv és THY id€av Too fevov. 
6 marT|p ae Hydobn te avrov THs pysnoews Kat 
TMEVTHKOVTO. 1 €wKxev atT@ TdAavrTa, edwxe de Kal 
ait@ TH UkotreAvav@ mevrexaldeka, 6 dé, doamrep 


1 revraxdoia Kayser; mevrnjxovta Valckenaer in order to 
reduce the improbably large sum. 
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mission he succeeded so far beyond their hopes that 
he returned bringing not only the permission to 
plant, but actually the threat of penalties for those 
who should neglect to do so. How great a reputa- 
tion he won in this contest on behalf of the vines is 
evident from what he said, for the oration is among 
the most celebrated; and it is evident too from © 
what happened as a result of the oration. For by 
it he won such presents as are usually given at an 
imperial court, and also many compliments and 
expressions of praise, and moreover a brilliant band 
of youths fell in love with his genius and followed 
him to Ionia. 

While he was at Athens he was entertained by 
Atticus, the father of Herodes the sophist, who 
admired him for his eloquence more than the 
Thessalians once admired Gorgias. Atticus accord- 
ingly gave orders that all the busts of the ancient 
orators that were in the porticoes of his house should 
be pelted with stones, because they had corrupted his 


_ son’s talent. Herodes at the time was only a stripling 


and still under his father’s control, but he cared only 
for extempore speaking, though he had not enough 
confidence for it, since he had not yet studied with 
Scopelian, nor learned the vigour that extempore 


eloquence requires. For this reason he rejoiced at 


Scopelian’s visit. For when he heard him speak 
and handle an extempore discourse, by his example 
he became fledged and fully equipped, and with the 
idea of pleasing his father he invited him to hear 
him give a declamation in the same style as their 
guest. His father greatly admired his imitation and 
gave him fifty talents, while to Scopelian himself 
he gave fifteen; but Herodes besides gave him from 
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6 TaTHp, TooatTa amo THs éavTod Swpeds mpoo- 
cdwKkev atT@, ETL Kat duddoKadov éavTod mpoc- 
eumwv. TouTt d€ avvevt. “Hpwdov Kat tav Tod 
TlakrwAod my av movov. 

Try de edTuxiay, i] Tept Tas mpeoBelas EXPHTO, 
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\ /, 7 \ \ /, ~ 
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KB’. Avoviows 5€ 6 MuArovos «if, ws voi 
dac., TaTépwv emipaveotdtwv eyeveto, el’, ws 
TWEesS, QUTO TOUTO edevbepov, adetobw TOUTOU 


522 TOU juepous, e7reL07) olKela apeTH eAapmpuveTo, TO 


yap Kkatapedyew es rods ave amoBeBAnKorwv 
eorl Tov ep éavT@v eTaLVOV. ‘Ioatov de dpoa- 
THs yevouevos avdpos, ws py, Kata pvow € €piey- 
vevovTos TouTL jrev tkav@s amepuakato Kal pos 


1 udda.. . avdplin mss. and Kayser precede the quotation ; 
Cobet transposes. 
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his own present the same sum as had been bestowed 
by his father, and called him his teacher. And 
when he heard this title from Herodes it was sweeter 
to him than the springs of Pactolus. 

The good fortune that attended his embassies we 
may gather also from the following. The citizens of 
Smyrna needed someone to go on an embassy for 
them, and the mission was on affairs of the greatest 
moment. But he was now growing old and was past 
the age for travelling, and therefore Polemo was 
elected, though he had never before acted as 


- ambassador. So in offering up prayers for good luck, 


Polemo begged that he might be granted the per- 


_suasive charm of Scopelian, embraced him before the 


assembly, and applied very aptly to him the verses 


_ from the exploits of Patroclus : 


Give me thy harness to buckle about my shoulders, if 
perchance they may take me for.thee.? 


Apollonius of Tyana also, who in wisdom surpassed 
mere human achievement, ranks Scopelian among the 
men to be admired.? 

22. With regard to Dionysius or Mitetus, whether, 
as some say, he was born of highly distinguished 
parentage, or, as others say, was merely of free birth, 
let him not be held responsible on this head, seeing 
that he achieved distinction by his own merits. For 
to have recourse to one’s ancestors is the mark of 
those who despair of applause for themselves. He 
was a pupil of Isaeus, that is of one who, as I have 
said, employed a natural style, and of this style he 
successfully took the impress, and the orderly arrange- 

1 Iliad xvi. 40, Patroclus to Achilles. 
2 Life of Apollonius i. 23, 24. 
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523 Mevw Kaipdv, Ooovrrep 6 “laatos, 6 5é Adyos o 


mept tod Avovyciov rAeyopevos, ws KXadédators 

Téxvais Tovs opudnras TO jen wovuKov avaTrat- 

SevovTos mroUev elpynTat, eyo dnAwow: TEXVAL 

pvnens OUTE eto OUT av yevowrTo, pynen peev 

yap didwat Téxvas, adTn dé adidaKTos Kal odde- 
1 rpocdyovra Kayser ; mpooayyé\dovra Cobet. 





1 A proverb ; ef. Lucian, How to write History 4. 
* This imaginary situation was a favourite theme ; ae Bi 
Life of Polemo, p. 542; Syrianus ii. 165; Apsines ix. 471. 
3 This perhaps echoes Aeschines, 4 gainst Ctesiphon 648. 
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ment of his thoughts besides; for this too was character- 
istic of Isaeus. And though he presented his ideas 
with honeyed sweetness, he was not intemperate in 
the use of pleasing effects, like some of the sophists, 
but was economical with them, and would always say 
to his pupils that honey should be tasted with the 
finger-tip? and not by the handful. This indeed 
is clearly shown in all the speeches delivered by 
Dionysius, whether critical works or forensic or 
moral disputations, but above all in the Dirge for 
Chaeronea. For when representing Demosthenes 
as he denounced himself before the Senate after 
Chaeronea,? he ended his speech with this monody : 
“‘Q Chaeronea, wicked city!” and again: “O Boeotia 
that hast deserted to the barbarians! Wail, ye 
heroes beneath the earth! We have been defeated 
near Plataea!’’? And again in the passage where the 
Arcadians are on trial for being mercenaries, he said : 
“War is bought and sold in the market-place, and 
the woes of the Greeks fatten Arcadia,” and “ A war 
for which there is no cause is upon us.” # 

Such was in general the style of Dionysius, 
thus his declamations proceeded, and he used to 
meditate his themes about as long as Isaeus. As 
for the story that is told about him that he used 
to train his pupils in mnemonics by the help of 
Chaldean arts,* I will show the source of the tradition. 
There is no such thing as an art of memory, nor 
could there be, for though memory gives us the arts, 
it cannot itself be taught, nor can it be acquired by 

# On the Asianic rhythms in these quotations see Norden, 
Antike Kunst-Prosa i. 413. The Arcadians were notorious 
mercenaries ; cf. Xenophon, Hellenica vii. 1. 23. 


-® For Chaldean astrology cf. Julian, vol. i. Oration 4. 
156 B; 5. 172 p, note; here it is regarded as a kind of magic. 
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+ ” / > > / > e b] 
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e / > A rae > | / > 7 / \ 
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>? / > A \ / A ome 
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1 @ynra Kayser; a0dvara Jahn. 2 un Cobet adds. 





1 An allusion to the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence, 
and especially to Meno 81 c p. 

2 Philostratus refers to the Hymn to Memory by Apollonius 
of Tyana; see his Lifei. 14. ‘The sophists certainly taught 
some sort of mnemonics ; cf. Volkmann, Rhetorik 567 foll. 
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any method or system, since it is a gift of nature or 
a part of the immortal soul. For never could human 
beings be regarded as endowed with immortality, 
nor could what we have learned be taught, did not 
Memory inhabit the minds of men.'!_ And I will not 
dispute with the poets whether we ought to call her 
the mother of Time or the daughter, but let that be 
as they please.? Moreover, who that is enrolled 
among the wise would be so foolishly careless of his 
own reputation as to use magic arts with his pupils, 
and so bring into disrepute also what has been taught 
by correct methods? How was it then that his 
pupils had a peculiar gift of memory? It was 
because the declamations of Dionysius gave them a 
pleasure of which they could never have enough, and 
he was compelled to repeat them very often, since he 
knew that they were delighted to hear them. And 
so the more ready-witted of these youths used to 
engrave them on their minds, and when, by long 
practice rather than by sheer memory, they 
had thoroughly grasped them, they used to recite 
them to the rest; and hence they came to be 
called “the memory-artists,’ and men who made it 
into an art. It is on these grounds that some people 
say that the declamations of Dionysius are a collection 
of odds and ends, for they say one person added this, 


_another that, where he had been concise. 


“Great honours were paid him by the cities that 
admired his talent, but the greatest was from the 
Emperor. For Hadrian appointed him satrap * over 
peoples by no means obscure, and enrolled him in 
the order of the knights and among those who had 
free meals in the Museum. (By the Museum I mean 


3 i.e, prefect. 
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1 dyopetwy Kayser; dayopetowv Cobet. 


1 Founded by the first Ptolemy at Alexandria in con- 
nexion with the Library. 

* Panthea, wife of the Persian king Abradatas, was taken 
captive by the Elder Cyrus and placed in charge of the 
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a dining-table in Egypt! to which are invited the 
most distinguished men of all countries.) He visited 
very many cities and lived among many peoples, yet 
he never incurred the charge of licentious or insolent 
conduct, being most temperate and sedate in his 
behaviour. ‘Those who ascribe to Dionysius the piece 
called Araspes the Lover of Panthea,? are ignorant not 
only of his rhythms but of his whole style of 
eloquence, and moreover they know nothing of the 
art of ratiocination. For this work is not by 
Dionysius, but by Celer? the writer on rhetoric; and 
Celer, though he was a good Imperial Secretary, 
lacked skill in declamation and was on unfriendly 
terms with Dionysius from their earliest youth. 

I must not omit the following facts which I heard 
direct from Aristaeus who was the oldest of all the 
educated Greeks in my time and knew most about 
the sophists. When Dionysius was beginning to 
grow old and enjoyed the most distinguished reputa- 
tion, and Polemo, on the other hand, was attaining to 
the height of his career, though he was not yet 
personally known to Dionysius, Polemo paid a visit 
to Sardis to plead a case before the Centumviri who 
had jurisdiction over Lydia. And towards evening 
Dionysius came to Sardis and asked Dorion the 
critic, who was his host: “Tell me, Dorion, what is 
Polemo doing here?’’ And Dorion replied: “A 
very wealthy man, a Lydian, is in danger of losing 
his property, and hence he has brought Polemo from 
Smyrna to be his advocate by the inducement of a 
fee of two talents, and he will defend the suit 
Mede Araspes who fell in love with her; cf Xenophon, 
Ae ad aedia v. 1. 4; Philostratus, Jmagines ii. 9. 


robably the teacher of Marcus Aurelius ; ; ef. To Him- 
ad Vili. 25, 
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1 Swdexdkpouvos Kayser ; Swdexdxpovvoy Cobet ; cf. Cratinus, 
Putine frag. 7 dwiexaxpovvoy 7d ordua. 
2 ai Kayser; av Cobet. 


1 The epithet indicates the volume and variety of his 
oratory. 
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to-morrow.” “ Whata stroke of luck is this!” cried 
Dionysius, “that I shall actually be able to hear 
Polemo, for I have never yet had a chance to judge 
of him.”” Dorion remarked: “The young man seems 
to make you uneasy by his rapid advance to a great 
reputation.’ “Yes, by Athene,’ said Dionysius, 
“he does not even allow me to sleep. He makes 
my heart palpitate, and my mind too, when I think 
how many admirers he has. For some think that 
from his lips flow twelve springs,' others measure his 
tongue by cubits, like the risings of the Nile. But 
you might cure this anxiety for me by telling me 
what are the respective superiorities and defects that 
you have observed in us both.” Dorion replied with 
great discretion: “ You yourself, Dionysius, will be 
better able to judge between yourself and him, for 
you are well qualified by your wisdom not only to 
know yourself but also to observe another accurately.” 
Dionysius heard Polemo defend the suit, and as he 
left the court he remarked : “This athlete possesses 
strength, but it does not come from the wrestling- 
ground.” When Polemo heard this he came to 
Dionysius’ door and announced that he would declaim 
before him. And when he had come and Polemo 
had sustained his part with conspicuous success, he 
went up to Dionysius, and leaning shoulder to 
_ shoulder with him, like those who begin a wrestling 
match standing, he wittily turned the laugh against 
him by quoting 


Once O once they were strong, the men of Miletus,? 


2 For this iambic response of Apollo which became a 
proverb for the degenerate cf. Aristophanes, Plutus 1003. 
It occurs also as a fragment of Anacreon, 
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2 Boots Thucydides ii. 43. 
2 4.e. the municipal, as distinct from the Imperial chair. 
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Famous men have the whole earth for their 
sepulchre,! but the actual tomb of Dionysius is in the 
most conspicuous part of Ephesus, for he was buried 
in the market-place, on the most important spot in 
Ephesus, in which city he ended his life; though 
during the earlier period of his career he had taught 
in_Lesbos. 

23. LotiiaNnus or Epuesus was the first to be ap- 
pointed to the chair of rhetori¢é? at Athens, and he 
. also governed the Athenian people, since he held the 
fice of strategus in that city. ‘The functions of this 
office were formerly to levy troops and lead them to 
war, but now it has charge of the food-supplies and 
the provision-market. Once when a riot arose in 
the bread-sellers’ quarter, and the Athenians were 
on the point of stoning Lollianus, Pancrates the 
Cynic, who later professed philosophy at the Isthmus, 
came forward before the Athenians, and by simply 
remarking: “Lollianus does not sell bread but. 
words,’ he so diverted the Athenians that they let 
_ fall the stones that were in their hands. Once when 
_ a cargo of grain came by sea from ‘Thessaly and there 
_ was no money in the public treasury to pay for it, 
Lollianus bade his pupils contribute, and a large sum 
was collected. This device proves him to have been 
a very ingenious man and prudent in public affairs, 
but what followed proved that he was both just and 
magnanimous. For by remitting the fee for his 
lectures he repaid this money to those who had 

subscribed it. 
This sophist was considered to be deeply versed 
in his art and very clever in working out successfully 
_the train of reasoning that depends on skill in inven- 
tion. His style was admirable, and in the invention 
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X@pyoov avr h Trnrovpevn poyey.” eoxediale peev 
otv KaTa Tov ‘Loatov, od D7) Kal HKpodoaTo, pratovs 

/ 
d€ yevvalous émpdtrTeTo Tas avvovoias ov pede- 
\ / > \ \ A / 

Tnpas povov, aAAa Kat SidacKkadiKas mapéyav. 
> / \ > ~~ je / / \ i ad > ~ 
etkoves Se adtod “A@rjvnot pia pev em ayopas, 
érépa O€ ev TH dAcer TA pixp@, 6 avros Aéyetau 
exuTedoar. 

KO’. Ovddé tov Bulavtiov codiorny trapadeiibw 
Mdpkov, b7ép 0d Kav émumAn€aip Tots “EAAnou, «if 

¢ A 
ToLOabE yevouevos, OTTotoV SnAWow, UnTW TUYYaVOL 
Ths €avtod dd€yns. Madpkw toivuv Hv avadopa tod 








1 This fictitious theme is based on Demosthenes, Leptines 
30, delivered in 355, and assumes that the law of Leptines to 
abolish exemptions from public services was in force, and 
that the evils foreboded by Demosthenes had come about ; 
cf. Apsines 232 for the same theme. 

; Norden, p. 410, quotes this passage for its ‘* similar 
endings.” 

’ We do not know whether this theme is based on 
historical fact or is purely fictitious. 
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and arrangement of his ideas he was free from 
affectation and redundancy. In his oratory brilliant 
passages flare out and suddenly come to an end like 
a flash of lightning. This is evident in all that he 
wrote, but especially in the example that I now 
quote. His theme was to denounce Leptines on 
account of his law, because the supply of corn had 
failed to reach the Athenians from the Pontus ;! and 
he wound up as follows: “The mouth of the 
Pontus has been locked up by a law, and a few 
syllables keep back the food supply of Athens; so 
that Lysander fighting with his ships and Leptines 
fighting with his law have the same power.” 2 Again, 
when his theme was to oppose the Athenians, when 
in a scarcity of funds they were planning to sell the 
islands, he declaimed with energy the following: 
“Take back, Poseidon, the favour that you granted 
to Delos! Permit her, while we are selling her, to 
make her escape!” In his extempore speeches he 
imitated Isaeus, whose pupil he had been. He used 
to charge handsome fees, and in his classes he not 
only declaimed but also taught the rules of the art. 
There are two statues of him at Athens, one in the 
agora, the other in the small grove which he is said 
to have planted himself. 

24. Nor must I omit to speak of Marcus or By- 
ZANTIUM,°® on whose behalf I will bring this reproach 
against the Greeks, that though he was as talented as I 
shall show, he does not as yet receive the honour that 
he deserves. The genealogy of Marcus dated back as 

* Delos was once a “floating” island and was made 
stationary by Poseidon ; cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses vi. 191. 
5 We know nothing more about Marcus, unless he is the 


Annius Marcus mentioned by Capitolinus, Life of Marcus 
Aurelius, as one of that Emperor's teachers. 
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, > \ > aA / \ Ae 7 
yevous es Tov apxyatov Bulavra, matHp dé oevujLos 
exwv Bararroupyovs oikéras ev ‘lep@, TO dé ‘lepov 

\ \ > \ ~ / / \ 
mapa tas exBoAas tod Ildvrov. duddoKados Se 
avTob *loatos éyévero, map’ ob Kal TO Kata dvow 
Epunvevew pabav eémexdopnoev adTo wpatopevyn 
TMpQacTyTL. Kal Tapdderypa ikavwratov THs Map- 

> / Gy / e / an 
Kov l0eas 0 Umaptidtns 6 EvpPovAedwv Tots 
Aaxkedatpovious ut) TapadéxeoOar Tods amo Upak- 
Typlas yupVvovs TKOVTAS . Thode yap THS drrobecews 
np&ato dde° “ avnp Aaxedaysovios HEXpL ynpos 
puddgas THY aomida m0ews pLev ay Tovs yupvovs 
TouUTous améKTewa.’ oaTis d€ Kal Tas diadre€eus 
¢ ¢ > \ > / a b] > ~ 
60€ O avip eyeveTo, Cup Bareiv coTw €K rave" 
dvdaoKwv yap TEpt THS TOV copuoT ay TEXVNS | ws 
mroAAy) Kal mrouctAn, Tapddevy ja Tob Adyou THY ipw 
eTolnoaTo Kat ypEato Ths SiadeEews WOe* ““ 6 THV 
ipw (dv, ws ev xp@ua, odk eldev ws Pavuacar, 6 
dé, doa xpwuata, paddov eOatvpacev.”’ ot de 

\ / 7 > / ~ ~ > 
Thy dudAcEw tavTnv Adc T@ UTWUK® avati- 
O&tes Siapaprdvover pév iSdas Myov, Svapaprd- 


vovot dé adArfetas, abiKwTaror 5° ab paitrnv elot 


Tpocapapovprevoe TOV coploriy Kal Ta olketa. 

To de TOV opptwv 7Oos Kal 1 TOO Tpoowmov 
ovvvova copuoTay 2Bifdow TOV Mapxov, Kal yap 
eTUyxXavev Gel TL emLoKOT@V TH yvwpNn Kal ava- 
TaWevwV E€avToV Tots €s TO oxEdidlew ayov>aL. 
Kal TobTO ednAobro pev TH TOV odOadAuav ordacet 


1 The legendary founder of Byzantium, said to have been 
the son of Poseidon. 

2 The punishment of these men by Sparta is described by 
Thucydides v. 34. 

3 Iris was the daughter of Thaumas whose name means 
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far as the original Byzas,! and his father, who had the 
same name, owned slaves who were fishermen at 
Hieron. (Hieron is near the entrance to the Pontus.) 
His teacher was Isaeus, and from him he learned the 
natural style of oratory, but he adorned it with a 
charming suavity. The most characteristic example 
of the style of Marcus is his speech of the Spartan 
advising the Lacedaemonians not to receive the men 
who had returned from Sphacteria without their 
weapons.? He began this argument as follows: “ As 
a citizen of Lacedaemon who till old age has kept 
his shield, I would gladly have slain these men who 
have lost theirs.” His style in his discourses may be 
gathered from the following. He was trying to 
show how rich and how many-sided is the art of the 
sophists, and taking the rainbow as the image of an 
oration, he began his discourse thus: ‘ He who sees 
the rainbow only as a single colour does not see a 
sight to marvel at, but he who sees how many 
colours it has, marvels more.”’*? ‘Those who ascribe 
this discourse to Alcinous the Stoic fail to observe 
the style of his speech, they fail to observe the truth, 
and are most dishonest men, in that they try to rob 
the sophist even of what he wrote about his own art. 

The expression of his brows and the gravity of 
his countenance proclaimed Marcus a sophist, and 
_ indeed his mind was constantly brooding over some 
theme, and he was always training himself in the 
methods that prepare one for extempore speaking. 
This was evident from the steady gaze of his eyes 


**Wonder.” The play on the wed Oavudtew, ** to wonder,” 
_ Seems to echo Plato, Theaetetus 155 c p: ** philosophy begins 
in wonder.” Plato goes on to apply the image of the rain- 
bow = to philosophy. 
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A \ ] > BJ , 
TEeTNYOTWY TA TOAAG Es ATroppHTOUS EvVvOlas, WILO- 
\ ~ 
Aoy7nOn Sé Kat bo Tob avdpds* €popévouv ydp Twos 
avTov TOV emTndeciwy, OTws yes euwedAdTa “ ex” 
> ~ \ 2 >, St c¢ / > / > \ \ ~ 
ewavTob [ev epy, ‘‘ Adyou akiws, emt 5é TOV yrw- 
/ > 
pio HTTOV. ” @avuacavtos Se THY amdKpiow 
\ A ~ ~ 
“ éyw eon 0 Mdpkos “ Kat TH ow77 evepy@ 
XpOpat Kal yupvatovot [Le dvo drrofécers Kal Tpets 
bo THY play, iy es TO Kowov dyevilopan.” 
yeverados dé Kal Kouns avxpnpads etxev, olev 
ay poLKOTEpOS dv8pos TETTVUJLEVOU d0KeEL Tots Toh 
\ 
Nots. tovti dé Kat TloAguwv 6 aodioris mpods 
avTov emalev: mapnAfe per yap és THY TOO 
/ \ > \ ” ” 
IloAduwvos duatpibyv ovopactos 4dn wv, Evy- 
Kabnpevwy dé TOV ES THV AkpoOacW amHVTnKOTwV 
A ~ > \ / 
dvayvous Tis avtov Tov es TO Buldvriov memdev- 
/ “A / A 
KoTwV Sieunvuoce TH TEAS, 6 6€ TH TAnNoiov, Kat 
/ > , 4 e "4 ” / 
duedd0y €s mavtas, OTe 6 Bulavtios ein codiorys, 
bev tot loAduwvos aitotytos tas trobécets 
> / / > \ ‘a 7 / 
emeoTtpepovto mavtes es TOV Mdpxov, wa mpoPdadro.. 
tod b€ Ilodguwvos eimdvtos ““ ti és TOV aypotKov 
~ \ a 
opate; ov yap dwoe ye odtos brdbeow,” oO 
> / \ / 4 
Madpkos emdpas tHv dwvyy, woTrep elwOer, Kat 
> / c¢ \ AO 1’? \ 
avakvibas “kat mpoPa a) edn “Kal pedera- 
A Y 
ocbua.’ evlev édov Oo HloAguev Kal Eurrels 
dwpialovtos duedexOn és Tov avdpa woAAG TE Kal 
> \ ~ ~ 
Javpdaowa edueis TH Kaip@, pedAetHnoas dé Kal 
~ > / \ > 
pcAeT@vTos akpoacapevos Kat elavudcby Kai 
eJavpacev. 
\ ~ A Ld e / > A / 
Mera Taira de yKwv 6 Madpkos és ta Méyapa, 
e / 
oikioTat dé odTot Bulavtiwy, éoracialov prev ot 
1 rpoBarotuar . . . pederyoouat Kayser; mpo8aro . 
pederacedua Cobet, to give the Doric dialect. 
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which were usually intent on secret thoughts, and, 
moreover, it was admitted by the man himself. For 
when one of his friends asked him how he declaimed 
the day before, he replied : “To myself, well enough, 
but to my pupils not so well.” And when the other 
expressed surprise at the answer, Marcus said: “I 
work even when I am silent, and I keep myself in 
practice with two or three arguments beside the one 
that I maintain in public.” His beard and hair were 
always unkempt, and hence most people thought 
that he looked too boorish to be a learned man. 
And this was the impression of him that Polemo the 
sophist had. For, when he had already made his 
reputation, he once visited Polemo’s school, and 
when the pupils who had come to attend the lecture 
had taken their seats, one of those who had made 
the voyage to Byzantium recognized him and pointed 
_ him out to the man next him, and he in turn to his 
neighbour, and so word was handed on to them all 
that he was the sophist from Byzantium. Accord- 
ingly, when Polemo asked for themes to be proposed, 
they all turned towards Marcus that he might propose 
one. And when Polemo asked: “Why do you look 
to the rustic? ‘This fellow will not give you a 
theme,’ Marcus, speaking as he always did at the 
top of his voice, and throwing his head up, retorted : 
“JT will propose a subject and will myself declaim.”’ 
Thereupon Polemo, who recognized him partly by 
his Doric dialect, addressed himself to Marcus in a 
long and wonderful speech on the spur of the 
moment, and when he had declaimed and heard the 
other declaim he both admired and was admired. 
When, later on, Marcus went to Megara (Byzan- 
tium was originally a Megarian colony), the Megarians 
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Meyapets pos tods "A@nvaiovs adxpalotaas tais 
YVWpals, WoTEp apt TOO TwvaKiov én adtovs ye- 
/ \ > > / ~ > \ / \ 
ypappevov, Kat odK ed€xovTo odds és Ta IlvAia Ta 
\ / 
puukpa HKovTas. tapeAbwv dé és jrécous 6 Mdpxos 

4 “a 
ovTw TL pelypuoce tovs Meyapéas, ws avoita 

A \ >’ / \ / \ > / > ‘ 
Tetoat Tas oikias Kal d€Eacbar tods “APnvaiovs emt 
yuvatkds Te Kal matdas. nydobn ad’rov Kal 
"AS \ e > / / e \ 

piavos 6 avToxpdtwp mpeoBevovta tméep Bu- 
Cavtiwv, émitnderdtatos TMV dAar BaotAéwy yevo- 
fevos apeTas av&fjoa. 

Ke’. LloAguwv dé 6 coduatis ov6’, ws ot troAAot 
dokovat, Lpupvatos, ov&’, ws twes, ex Dpovydv, 
> Me (Oe > \ / | OA / ~ 
adda qveyKev adtov Aaodixea 7 ev Kapia, toTap® 
mpocotkos AvKw, pecoyela pev, Suvatwrépa de 

~ vee el / ¢ \ \ ~ rs 4 
tav emt Baddtrn. 1 pev 57) TOO IloAguwvos oikia 

Vn ee > \ \ bd ~ \ \ 
ToAAot UratoL Kal ETL, epacrat dé adTod moNat pev 
TroNes,, diadepovTws dé 7) Lpupva: ovToL ‘yap ex 
jreupaxtov KaTUBovTEs TU ev avT@ péya avtTas Tovs 
olxot oteddvovs emt tiv Tod Hodguwvos kehadiv 
cuvnveyKav, avdT@® te Whdiodpevor Kal yever TA 
olkot CynAwTd, mpoKkalfoba yap Tdv *Adpiavav 
‘Odvperricov gdocav TO avdpl Kal eyyovots, Kal Tijs 
tepGs Tpirjpous émParevew. Te[TET AL yap Tus pene 
“AvPeornpidve HeTapata TpLnpns €S ayopav, Hv oO 

/ 
tod Avovicou tepeds, ofov KuBepyyTns, evOvver TrEi- 
opara €x Gadatrns Avovaav. 

‘Evorrovdalav dé TH Uudpvn Tad adrHv avncev® 


Tmpata pev Thy ToAw toAvavOpwroTaTyy adbTijs 





1 This was the decree by which the Megarians were 
proscribed by the Athenians in the fifth century z.c. 

1? These games were held at Smyrna. 

®> February. 
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were still keeping up their quarrel with the 
Athenians with the utmost energy of their minds, 


_ just as if the famous decree! against them had been 


~ 


— 


lately drawn up; and they did not admit them when 
they came to the Lesser Pythian games. Marcus, 
however, came among them, and so changed the 
hearts of the Megarians that he persuaded them to 
throw open their houses and to admit the Athenians 
to the society of their wives and children. The 
Emperor Hadrian too admired him when he came on 
an embassy for Byzantium, for of all the Emperors in 
the arm he was the most disposed to foster merit. 


-) Potemo the sophist was neither a native of 


Smy ams as is Commonly supposed, nor from Phrygia 
as some say, but he was born at Laodicea in Caria, a 
city which lies on the river Lycus and, though ius 
inland, is more important than those on the sea- 
coast. Polemo’s family has produced many men of 
consular rank, and still does, and many cities were in 
love with him, but especially Smyrna. For the people 
having from his boyhood observed in him a certain 
greatness, heaped on the head of Polemo all the 
wreaths of honour that were theirs to give, decreeing 


_ for himself and his family the distinctions most sought 
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after in Smyrna; for they bestowed on him and his 
descendants the right to preside over the Olympic 
games founded by Hadrian,? and to go on board the 
sacred trireme. For in the month Anthesterion? a 
trireme in full sail is brought in procession to the 
agora, and the priest of Dionysus, like a pilot, steers 
it as it comes from the sea, loosing its cables. 

By opening his school at Smyrna he benefited the 
city in the following ways. In the first place he 
made her appear far more populous than before, 
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paiveoBar, VEOTNTOS avTh emuppeovons e€ Heipwv 
TE Kal VHOWY OUK axoddorou Kal Evyrdvdos, aAd’ 
eferdeypevns TE kal kabapars 1 “KAAd6os, errevTa 
opovoodoay Kal doractacTov modurevew, TOV yap 
m™po Tod xpovov éoractalev 7 Xpvpva Kat dveoT7- 
KEeoav OL avw mpos Tods emt OaddtTn. A€iaTov dé 
afios TH 7doAeu Kal Ta mpeaBeuTLKa eyeveTo PoLTav 
Tapa TOUS a’ToKpdTopas Kal Tpoaywrilouevos TOV 
n0av. ’ASpiavov yodv TpooKeljevov Tots "Egeoious 
OUTW TL ETETIOINGE TOS Lpupvators, ws ev Huéepa 
pd. Hupiddas xiAtas emavTAjoa avTov TH Lpvpvy, 
agp’ av Th TE Tob oiTou éumopia e€emounbyn Kat 
yupvaciov TOV Kata THY ’Aciav weyadompeTeoTaTov 
KQL VEWS _THAepavys fe) emt Tijs aKpas dvriKetobar 
Bondy 7T® Mivavtr. Kat pay Kat tots _dpapra- 
vonevors Snpoota emumdirrwv Kal kara codiav 
mhetora voudeT av wdérer, UBpw Te dpoiws efnpet 
Kal dyepwxiav macav, TocovTw mA€ov, dow pun de 
532 T00 “IwviKod amebilew v2 Oddrer 8€ KaKkeiva 
dou: Tas dSikas Tas pos aAAjAovs ovK aAdoE 
mou exgo.tav eta, GAN’ olkor Eavev: Adyw Sé Tas 
brep xpnudtwv, Tas yap emi poryovds Kal tepoavAous 
Kat odayéas, dv ayedovpéevwy ayn PveTar, ovK 
e€ayew mapeKeAeveTo provov, aAdra Kal eLwbetv THS 
Lpvprys, Sucaorod yap Seton avtas Eidos € EXOVTOS. 
Kat 7 aitia dé, nv ex Tv ToAdMv ciyer, ws 


1 xkabapas Kayser; xafapas Cobet. 
? Lacuna in mss.; #v Kayser suggests. 





1 «Windy Mimas” (Odyssey iii. 172) is a headland 
opposite Chios. This temple was destroyed by an earth- 
quake and rebuilt by Marcus Aurelius. 
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since the youth flowed into her from both continents 
and the islands; nor were they a dissolute and 
promiscuous rabble, but select and genuinely 
Hellenic. Secondly, he brought about a harmonious 
government free from faction. For, before that, 
Smyrna was rent by factions, and the inhabitants of 
the higher district were at variance with those on 
the sea-shore. Also he proved to be of great value 
to the city by going on embassies to the Emperors 
and defending the community. Hadrian, at any 
rate, had hitherto favoured Ephesus, but Polemo so 
entirely converted him to the cause of Smyrna that 
in one day he lavished a million drachmae on the 
city, and with this the corn-market was built, a 
gymnasium which was the most magnificent of all 
those in Asia, and a temple that can be seen from 
afar, the one on the promontory that seems to 
challenge Mimas.!_ Moreover, when they made 
mistakes in their public policy, Polémo would rebuke 
them, and often gave them wise advice; thus he 
was of great use to them, and at the same time he 
eured them of arrogance and every kind of insolence, 
an achievement that was all the greater because it 
was not like the Ionian to reform his ancient customs. 
He helped them also in the following manner. The 
suits which they brought against one another he did 
not allow to be carried anywhere abroad, but he 
would settle them at home. I mean the suits about 
money, for those against adulterers, sacrilegious 
persons and murderers, the neglect of which breeds 
pollution, he not only urged them to carry them out 
of Smyrna but even to drive them out. For he said 
that they needed a judge with a sword in his hand. 
Though he excited the disapproval of many, 
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ddouTropobvre at’T@ troAAd pev oKevopopa E7TOLTO, 
ToAXot dé t in7oe, moAAol Sé olKeTa, Troha S¢ 20vn 
Kkuvav ddda és ad\Anv Ojpav, atros 5é emt Cevyous 
apyupoxadivov Dpuyiov TWOS 7 KeArixot Topevouro, 
evKAcLav TH Lpupvy empaTTev™ moAw yap 957 
Aapmptver ev ayopa Kal KAaTaoKeEvT) peyadom pers 
olxodopnuaren, Aaprpvver Sé otkia €b mpdrrovoe., 
ov yap pLovov didwor 7dAus avdpt d6vowa, adda Kal 
avTr apvuTar e€ avdpdos. émeckomreito bé Kal THY 
Aaodikercav 6 LlodAduwv Oapilwy és tov éavtod 
otkov Kai dnpocia wherAOv 6 TiHdSvvaTO. 

Ta de €x Baciiéwy adt@ tovadra: Tparavos 
fev avToKpatwp ateAh mropevecOar dia yhs Kal 
fadarrns, “Adpiavos 5€ Kal Tots am’ abrod maovw, 
eykatéAc&e 5€ adtov Kal T@ Tod Movoeiov KiKAw 


>? \ > . , / > i a € / 
3es THv Alyurriav oitnow, emi te THS “Pops 


> 
ATALTOUJLEVOU TEVTE KAL ELKOOL fLUpLddas VU7TEp- 
atédwke TAUTA TA YpHpwaTA OUTE ElmOVTOS, ws 
d€oiTo, oUTE TpoeiTTWV, Ws SuaoL. aiTiwuevns dé 
a 78 a "4 ¢ \ ~ >? / 
avTov THs LUuvpvyns, ws ToAAa Tav emidolevtwv 
/ > / / > ny ¢ ~ ¢ A 
adiow ex Baoitléws xpnudtwy és TO éavTod dv 
4 >? 
Katabéuevoy emeuiev 6 avToKpatwp emoroAnv 


e ~ > 

de Svyreyevny “ TloAduwy tadv emdo0d&vtwv 
bptv Xpnearov bm e108 €uol Tovs Aoyropovs 
cOwKev.”” Tabra d€ ei Kal -ovyyvaepny Epel tls, 


ovK Hv Syrrou ovyyvapny avTov TI emt Tots 
XPHPace [7) ok és TO mpodxov Ths adAns aperiis 
evpéo0ar. To dé “AOjvynow ’OAvprievov! du’ €&7- 


1 ’Od\pmiov Kayser ; ’O\vurlevov Cobet. 


1 A favourite saying with Pindar; cf. Thucydides vi. 16. 
2 See above, p. ‘B9A. 
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, because when he travelled he was followed by a long 

| train ef baggage-animals and many horses, many 

| slaves and many different breeds of dogs for various 
kinds of hunting, while he himself would ride in a 
chariot from Phrygia or Gaul, with silver-mounted 
bridles, by all this he acquired glory for. Smyrna. 
For just as its market-place and a splendid array of 
buildings reflect lustre on a city, so does an opulent 
establishment ; for not only does a city give a man 
renown, but itself acquires it from a man.! Polemo 
administered the affairs of Laodicea as well, for he 
often visited his relatives there, and gave what assist- 
ance he could in public affairs. 

The following privileges were bestowed on him 
by the Emperors. By the Emperor Trajan the right 
to travel free of expense by land and sea, and Hadrian 
extended this to all his descendants, and also enrolled 
him in the circle of the Museum, with the Egyptian 
right of free meals.2~ And when he was in Rome 
and demanded 250,000 drachmae,? he gave him that 
sum and more, though Polemo had not said that he 
needed it, nor had the Emperor said beforehand 

_ that he would give it. When the people of Smyrna 
_ accused him of having expended on his own pleasures 
a great part of the money that had been given by 
_ the Emperor for them, the Emperor sent a letter to 
_ the following effect: “ Polemo has rendered me an 
account of the money given to you by me.” And 
though one may say that this was an act of clemency, 
nevertheless it would not have been possible for him 
to win clemency in the affair of the money, had he 
not won pre-eminence for virtue of another kind. 
The temple of Olympian Zeus at Athens had been 





8 The drachma was worth about ninepence. 
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KovTa Kal TEVTAKOGLDY erav amoreheabev Kaue- 
pwcas oO avroKpaTwp, Ws xpovov péeya ayeoviopa, 
exédevoe Kal TOV IToAeuwva epuprijoa ™H Ouoig. 
0 d€, Worep etusGer, oTHOAS TOUS dpbahuovs emt 
Tas 707 TaploTapevas evvoias emrapipcev €QUTOV 
TO AOyw Kal amo THs Kpynmtidos Tob ved SvehexOn 
moAAa Kal Pavpdova, mpooiwov rovovpevos Tov 
Adyou TO py) abeel THY TEpt adTod opuny yevéoBat 
ol. 
AuwpAAage 5€ ad7T@ Kai tov €avtod maida *Av- 
534 Twrivov 6 adToKpaTwp ev TH TOO oKYATTpOU Tapa- 
ddcet Beds ex Ovntob YUYVOEvos.. TOUTL de omrotov, 
avayen dyA@oau: np&e jev yap 61 mons opob 
*Acias 6 ‘Avrwvivos, Kal Kkatevoev ev TH Too 
IToAguwvos oikia ws apiorn TOV Kata THY Yuvp- 
\ wig > ld va \ > > / 
vav Kal aploTouv avdpds, vikTwp dé &€ amodnpias 
7 e / > / Ds / & A / 
nKaov 6 LloAduwy €Bda emi OUpais, ws Sewa maoxor 
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1 The original Olympieion, begun about 530 B.c. by 
Peisistratus, was never completed. The existing temple was 
begun about 174 B.c. by Antiochus Epiphanes, was completed 
by Hadrian and dedicated a.p. 130, : 
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completed at last after an interval of five hundred and 

‘sixty years,! and when the Emperor consecrated it as 
a marvellous triumph of time, he invited Polemo also 
to make an oration at the sacrifice. He fixed his gaze, 
as was his custom, on the thoughts that were already 
taking their place in his mind, and then flung himself 
into his speech, and delivered a long and admirable 
discourse from the base of the temple. As the 
prooemium of his speech he declared that not 
without a divine impulse was he inspired to speak 
on that theme. 

Moreover, the Emperor reconciled his own son 
Antoninus. with Polemo, at the time when he handed 
over his sceptre and became a god instead of a 
mortal. I must relate how thishappened. Antoninus 

was proconsul of the whole of Asia without exception, 
and once he took up his lodging in Polemo’s house 
because it was the best in Smyrna and belonged to 
_the most notable citizen. However, Polemo arrived 
home at night from a journey and raised an outcry at 
the door that he was outrageously treated in being 
shut out of his own house, and next he compelled 
Antoninus to move to another house. The Emperor 
was informed of this, but he held no inquiry into the 
affair, lest he should reopen the wound. But in 
considering what would happen after his death, and 
that even mild natures are often provoked by persons 
who are too aggressive and irritating, he became 
anxious about Polemo. Accordingly in his last 

_ testament on the affairs of the Empire, he wrote: 
* And Polemo, the sophist, advised me to make this 
arrangement.” By this means he opened the way 
_ for him to win favour as a benefactor, and forgiveness 
_ enough and to spare. And in fact Antoninus used 
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- to jest with Polemo about what had happened in 
Smyrna, thus showing that he had by no means 
. forgotten it, though by the honours with which he 
exalted him on every occasion he seemed to pledge 
himself not to bear it in mind. This is the sort of 
jest he would make. When Polemo came to Rome, 
Antoninus embraced him, and then said: “Give 
_ Polemo a lodging and do not let anyone turn him 
out of it.” And once when a tragic actor who had 
performed at the Olympic games in Asia, over which 
Polemo presided, declared that he would prosecute 
him, because Polemo had expelled him at the 
_ beginning of the play, the Emperor asked the actor 
what time it was when he was expelled from the 
theatre, and when he replied that it happened to be 
at noon, the Emperor made this witty comment : 
“ But it was midnight when he expelled me from his 
house, and I did not prosecute him.”’ 

Let this suffice to show how mild an Emperor 
could be, and how arrogant a mere man. For in 
truth Polemo was so arrogant that he conversed with 
cities as his inferiors, Emperors as not his superiors, 
and the gods as his equals. For instance, when he 
gave a display to the Athenians of extempore speeches 
on first coming to Athens, he did not condescend to 
utter an encomium on the city, though there were so 
many things that one might say in honour of the 
Athenians; nor did he make a long oration about 
his own renown, although this style of speech is 
likely to win favour for sophists in their public de- 
clamations. But since he well knew that the natural 
disposition of the Athenians needs to be held in 
check rather than encouraged to greater pride, this 
was his introductory speech: “Men say, Athenians, 
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1 At this date there were kings of the Bosporus under the 
protectorate of Rome. 
2 Lucian, Demonax 3, praises Timocrates. 
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that as an audience you are accomplished judges 
of oratory. I shall soon find out.’’ And once 
when the ruler of the Bosporus, a man who had 
been trained in all the culture of Greece, came to 
Smyrna in order to learn about Ionia, Polemo not 
only did not take his place among those who went 
to salute him, but even when the other begged 
him to visit him he postponed it again and again, 
until he compelled the king! to come to his door 
with a fee of ten talents. Again, when he came to 
Pergamon suffering from a disease of the joints, he 
slept in the temple, and when Asclepius appeared to 
him and told him to abstain from drinking anything 
cold, “ My good sir,” said Polemo, “ but what if you 
were doctoring a cow?” 

This proud and haughty temper he contracted from 
Timocrates? the philosopher, with whom he associated 
for four years when he came to Ionia. It would do 
no harm to describe Timocrates also. This man came 
from the Pontus and his birthplace was Heraclea 
whose citizens admire Greek culture. At first he 
devoted himself to the study of writings on medicine 
and was well versed in the theories of Hippocrates and 
Democritus. But when he had once heard Euphrates® 
of Tyre, he set full sail for his kind of philosophy. 
He was irascible beyond measure, so much so that 
while he was arguing his beard and the hair on his 
head stood up like a lion’s when it springs to the 
attack. His language was fluent, vigorous and ready, 
and it was on this account that Polemo, who loved this 
headlong style of oratory, valued him so highly. At 
_ any rate, when a quarrel arose between Timocrates 


8 cf. p. 488 and Life of Apollonius, passim. Euphrates 
had much influence with Vespasian. 
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1 This was a mark of effeminacy and foppishness. 
2 This incident is described above, p. 521. 
3 See p. 548. 
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and Scopelian, because the latter had become addicted 
to the use of pitch-plasters and professional “ hair- 
P removers,’ ! the youths who were then residing in 
lf Smyrna took different sides, but Polemo, who was 
the pupil of both men, became one of the faction 
i\ of Timocrates and called him “the father of my 
_ eloquence.” And when he was defending himself 
_ before Timocrates for his speeches against Favorinus, 
“he cowered before him in awe and submission, ke 
boys who fear blows from their teachers when they 
have been disobedient. 

This same humility Polemo showed also towards 
Scopelian somewhat later, when he was elected to 
go on an embassy on behalf of Smyrna, and begged 
for Scopelian’s power of persuasion as though it were 
the arms of Achilles.2_ His behaviour to Herodes 
the Athenian was in one way submissive and in 
another arrogant. I wish to relate how this came 
about, for it is a good story and worth remembering. 
Herodes, you must know, felt a keener desire to 
succeed in extempore speaking than to be called a 
consul and the descendant of consuls, and so, before 
he was acquainted with Polemo, he came to Smyrna 
in order to study with him. It was at the time when 
Herodes alone * was regulating the status of the free 
cities. When he had embraced Polemo and saluted 
him very affectionately by kissing him on the mouth, 
he asked: “ Father, when shall I hear you declaim ?”’ 
Now Herodes thought that he would put off the de- 
clamation and would say that he hesitated to run any 
risks in the presence of so great a man, but Polemo, 
without any such pretext, replied : “Hear me declaim 

\ to-day, and let us be going.” MHerodes says that 
when he heard this, he was struck with admiration 
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ep ais Evveyéveto: Fv Toivuv 7) pev mpaTH Anpo- 
1 émicTo\H elpnuévwv Kayser ; éricroddy elpnuévov Cobet. 
1 See Glossary s.v. oxnv%. 


2 Iliad vi, 507. 
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of the man and the ready facility both of his tongue 
and brain. This incident illustrates Polemo’s pride 
_ and, by Zeus, the cleverness with which he was wont 
to dazzle his hearers, but the following shows equally 
his modesty and sense of propriety. For when the 
other arrived to hear him declaim, he received him 
with a long and appropriate panegyric on the words 
and deeds of Herodes. 
The scenic effects! which he employed in his de- 
clamations we may learn from Herodes, since they 
are described in one of the letters that he wrote to 
Varus, and I will relate them from that source. He 
would come forward to declaim with a countenance 
serene and full of confidence, and he always arrived 
in a litter, because his joints were already diseased. 
When a theme had been proposed, he did not 
meditate on it in public but would withdraw from 
the crowd for a short time. His utterance was 
clear and incisive, and there was a fine ringing 
sound in the tones of his voice. Herodes says also 
that he used to rise to such a pitch of excitement 
that he would jump up from his chair when he came 
to the most striking conclusions in his argument, 
and whenever he rounded off a period he would 
utter the final clause with a smile, as though to show 
_ elearly that he could deliver it without effort, and at 
_ certain places in the argument he would stamp the 
_ ground just like the horse in Homer.? Herodes 
_ adds that he listened to his first declamation like an 
impartial judge, to the second like one who longs 
_ for more, to the third as one who can but admire ; 
and that he attended his lectures for three days. 
Moreover, Herodes has recorded the themes of the 
_ declamations at which he was present. The first was : 
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1 brép Oadpua dywv Kayser; brepPavudgwr Cobet. 


1 Apsines 219 mentions this theme, and it was also de- 
claimed by Herodes, cf. p. 539. The argument was that 
there must not be permanent monuments of Greek victories 
over Greeks. \ 

2 This theme is similar to that of Isocrates mentioned 
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“ Demosthenes swears that he did not take the bribe 
of fifty talents,’ the charge which Demades brought 
against him, on the ground that Alexander had com- 
municated this fact to the Athenians, having learned it 
from the account-books of Darius. In the second, on 
the conclusion of peace after the Peloponnesian war, he 
urged: “That the trophies erected by the Greeks 
should be taken down.”’! The third argument was to 
_ persuade the Athenians to return to their demes after 
the battle of Aegos Potami.? MHerodes says that in 
payment for this he sent him 150,000 drachmae, and 
called this the fee for his lectures. But since he did 
not accept it, Herodes thought that he had been 
_treated with contempt, but Munatius the critic, when 
‘drinking with him (this man came from Tralles), 
remarked: “ Herodes, I think that Polemo dreamed 
of 250,000 drachmae, and so thinks that he is being 
stinted because you did not send so large a sum.” 
Herodes says that he added the 100,000 drachmae, 
and that Polemo took the money without the least 
hesitation, as though he were receiving only what 
was his due. Herodes gave Polemo leave not to 
appear after him to give an exhibition of his oratory, 
and not to have to maintain a theme after him, and 
allowed him to depart from Smyrna by night, lest he 
should be compelled to do this, since Polemo thought 
it outrageous to be compelled to do anything. And 
from that time forward he never failed to com- 
mend Polemo, and to think him beyond praise. 
For instance, in Athens, when Herodes had brilliantly 
maintained the argument about the war trophies, 
and was being complimented on the fluency and 


above, p. 505; it was designed to induce the Athenians to 
_ renounce their empire of the sea. 
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>? A / 4 / \ / 
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eyeveTo: pe ex dAdo Evvdixois 7 mods, TOVnPws 
540 d€ adT@v ev TH Pacrreiw dSuxaornpiw diaTiWepevwv 
Tov Aoyov Préfbas 6 adtroxpdtwp és Tods TaV 
1 Alwvos Kayser; Aiwva Schmid. 


2 dvos, ‘Son the backs of asses,” Prof. Margoliouth 
suggests. 
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vigour of his speech, he said: “ Read Polemo’s de- 
clamation, and then you will know a great man.” 


_ And at the Olympic games when all Greece acclaimed 


2? 


him, crying: “ You are the equal of Demosthenes ! 
he replied: “I wish I were the equal of the 
Phrygian,” applying this name to Polemo because in 


_ those days Laodicea counted as part of Phrygia. 
_ When the Emperor Marcus asked him: “ What is 


your opinion of Polemo?” Herodes gazed fixedly 


_ before him and said : 
The sound of swift-footed horses strikes upon mine ears ;! 


thus indicating how resonant and far-echoing was 
his eloquence. And when Varus the consul asked 
him what, teachers he had had, he replied: “This 
man and that, while I was being taught, but Polemo, 
when I was teaching others.” 

Polemo says that he studied also with Dio, and 


_ that in order to do so he paid a visit to the people 


of Bithynia. He used to say that the works of prose 
writers needed to be brought out? by armfuls, but 
the works of poets by the wagon-load. Among the 
honours that he received were also the following. 
Smyrna was contending on behalf of her temples and 
their rights, and when he had already reached the 
last stage of his life, appointed Polemo as one of 
her advocates. But since he died at the very outset 
of the journey to defend those rights, the city was 
entrusted to other advocates. Before the imperial 
tribunal they presented their case very badly, where- 
upon the Emperor looked towards the counsel from 


1 Iliad x. 535. 

2 The meaning of the verb is obscure, but as ‘* bury ” and 
**publish ” are improbable, Polemo seems to mean that the 
student, for his training as a sophist, must take out from 


__ his store of books more poets than prose writers. 
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Smyrna and said: “ Had not Polemo been appointed 
as your public advocate in this suit?” “Yes,” they 
replied, “if you mean the sophist.” “Then, perhaps,’ 
said the Emperor, “ he wrote down some speech in 
defence of your rights, inasmuch as he was to speak 
for the defence in my presence and on behalf of such 
great issues.’ “ Perhaps, O Emperor,’ they replied, 
“but not as far as we know.” Whereupon the 
Emperor adjourned the case until the speech could 
be brought, and when it had been read aloud in 
court the Emperor gave his decision in accordance 
with it; and so Smyrna carried off the victory, and 
the citizens departed declaring that Polemo had 
come to life to help them. 

Now inasmuch as, when men have become illustri- 
ous, not only what they said in earnest but also 
what they said in jest is worthy of record, I will 
write down Polemo’s witticisms also, so that I may 


_ not seem to have neglected even them. There was 


an Ionian youth who was indulging in a life of 
dissipation at Smyrna to a degree not customary 
with the Ionians, and was being ruined by his great 
wealth, which is a vicious teacher of ill-regulated 
natures. Now the youth’s name was Varus, and he 


_ had been so spoiled by parasites that he had con- 


vinced himself that he was the fairest of the fair, 


_ the tallest of the tall, and the noblest and most 
_ expert of the youths at the wrestling-ground, and 


that not even the Muses could strike up a prelude 
more sweetly than he, whenever he had a mind to 
sing. He had the same notions about the sophists ; 
that is to say, that he could outstrip even their 


__ tongues whenever he declaimed—and he actually 
_ used to declaim—and those who borrowed money 
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from him used to reckon their attendance at his 
declamations as part of the interest. Even Polemo, 
when he was still a young man and not yet an 
invalid, was induced to pay this tribute, for he had 
borrowed money from him, and when he did not 
pay court to him or attend his lectures, the youth 
resented it and threatened him with a summons to 
recover the debt. This summons is a writ issued by the 
law court proclaiming judgement by default against 
the debtor who fails to pay. Thereupon his friends 
reproached Polemo with being morose and <dis- 
courteous, seeing that when he could avoid being 
sued and could profit by the young man’s money by 
merely giving him an amiable nod of approval, he 
would not do this, but provoked and irritated him. 
Hearing this sort of thing said, he did indeed come 
to the lecture, but when, late in the evening, the 
youth’s declamation was still going on, and no place 
of anchorage for his speech was in sight, and every- 
thing he said was full of solecisms, barbarisms, and 
inconsistencies, Polemo jumped up, and stretching 
out his hands, cried: “ Varus, bring your summons.” 
On another occasion, when the consul was putting 
to the torture a bandit who had been convicted on 
several charges, and declared that he could not 
think of any penalty for him that would match his 
crimes, Polemo who was present said: “ Order him 
to learn by heart some antiquated stuff.” For 
though this sophist had learned by heart a great 
-number of passages, he nevertheless considered that 
this is the most wearisome of all exercises. Again, 
on seeing a gladiator dripping with sweat out of 
sheer terror of the life-and-death struggle before 
him, he remarked: “ You are in as great an agony 
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1 From Euripides, Orestes 1496. 
2 i.e. by an oracle. 
3 For this theme cf. Apsines ix. 535. 
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as though you were going to declaim.” Again, 
when he met a sophist who was buying sausages, 
sprats, and other cheap dainties of that sort, he said: 
« My good sir, it is impossible for one who lives on 
this diet to act convincingly the arrogance of Darius 
and Xerxes.” When Timocrates the philosopher re- 
marked to him that Favorinus had become a chatter- 
box, Polemo said wittily: “And so is every old 
woman,” thus making fun of him for being like a 
eunuch. Again, when a tragic actor at the Olympic 
games in Smyrna pointed to the ground as he uttered 
the words, “O Zeus!” ! then raised his hands to 
heaven at the words, “and Earth!” Polemo, who 
was presiding at the Olympic games, expelled him 
from the contest, saying: “The fellow has com- 
mitted a solecism with his hand.” I will say no 
more on this subject, for this is enough to illustrate 
the charming wit of the man. 

Polemo’s style of eloquence is passionate, comba- 
tive, and ringing to the echo, like the trumpet at 
the Olympic games. The Demosthenic cast of his 
thought lends it distinction and a gravity which is 
not dull or inert but brilliant and inspired, as though 
delivered from the tripod.? But they fail to under- 
stand the man who say that he handles invective 
more skilfully than any other sophist, but is less 
skilful in making a defence. Such a criticism is 
proved to be untrue by this and that declamation in 
which he speaks for the defence, but especially by 
the speech in which Demosthenes swears that he 
did not accept the fifty talents. For in establishing 
a defence so difficult to make, his ornate rhetoric 
and technical skill were fully equal to the argument. 


| I observe the same error in the case of those who 
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1 Cobet suggests eyKeKaunmevos, ‘*veiled,” as more suitable 
for. an ‘* ambiguous ” speech. 
2 mpocdywv Kayser ; mpocayyéAkwv Wright, ef. p. 522. 





1 See Glossary. 

2 Thad ix. 312. 

3 Solon’s efforts to check the tyranny of Peisistratus are 
described by Aristotle, Constitution of Athens xiv. 2, 
Plutarch, Solon, and elsewhere ; but this precise incident is 
not recorded. For the bodyguard see Herodotus i. 59. 
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hold that he was not qualified to sustain simulated 
arguments, but was forced off the course like a horse 
for whom the ground is too rough, and that he 
deprecated the use of these themes when he quoted 
the maxim of Homer : 


For hateful to me even as the gates of hell is he that 
hideth one thing in his heart and uttereth another.’ 


Perhaps he used to say this with a double meaning, 
and to illustrate by this allusion how intractable are 
such themes; nevertheless, these too he sustained 
with great skill, as is evident from his Adulierer 
Unmasked or his Xenophon refuses to survive Socrates ; 
or his Solon demands that his laws be rescinded after 
Peisistratus has obtained a bodyguard.2 Then there 
are the three on Demosthenes, the first where he 
denounced himself after Chaeronea,* the second in 
which he pretends that he ought to be punished 
with death for the affair of Harpalus, lastly that in 
which he advises the Athenians to flee on their 
triremes at the approach of Philip,® though Aeschines 
had carried a law that anyone who mentioned .the 
war should be put to death. For in these more than 
any other of the simulated themes that he produced, 
he has given free reins to the argument, and yet the 
ideas preserve the effect of presenting both sides. 

When the doctors were regularly attending him 
for hardening of the joints, he exhorted them to 
“dig and carve in the stone-quarries of Polemo.” 
And in writing to Herodes about this disease he 

* For this theme, a ‘‘ simulated argument” like the one 
that follows, see p. 522. 

5 This was perhaps modelled on the famous rhetorical 


theme in which Themistocles gives similar advice in the 
Persian war. 
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1 éraye, éraye Kayser; émevye, érevye Cobet. 
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sent this bulletin: “I must eat, but I have no 
hands; I must walk, but I have no feet; I must 
endure pain, and then I find I have both feet and 
hands.”’ 

When he died he was about fifty-six years old, 
but this age-limit, though for the other learned 
professions it is the beginning of senility, for a 
sophist still counts as youthfulness, since in this 
profession a man’s knowledge grows more adaptable 
with advancing age. 

He has no tomb in Smyrna, though several there 
are said to be his. For some say that he was buried 
in the garden of the temple of Virtue; others, not 
far from that place near the sea, and there is a small 
temple thereabouts with a statue of Polemo in it, 
arrayed as he was when he performed the sacred 
rites on the trireme, and beneath his statue they 


say that the man himself lies; while others say that 


he was buried in the courtyard of his house under 
the bronze statues. But none of these accounts is 
true, for if he had died in Smyrna there is not one of 
the marvellous temples in that city in which he 
would have been deemed unworthy to lie. But yet 
another version is nearer the truth, namely that he 
lies at Laodicea near the Syrian gate, where, in fact, 
are the sepulchres of his ancestors; that he was 
buried while still alive, for so he had enjoined on his 
nearest and dearest; and that, as he lay in the 
tomb, he thus exhorted those who were shutting up 
the sepulchre: “Make haste, make haste! Never 
shall the sun behold me reduced to silence!”” And 
when his friends wailed over him, he cried with a 
loud voice: “ Give me a body and I will declaim!” 
With Polemo ended the house of Polemo, for his 
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1 This is Polemo’s great-grandson Hermocrates, whose 
Life Philostratus gives below, p. 608. 
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descendants, though they were his kindred, were 
not the sort of men who could be compared with his 
surpassing merit, with the exception of one, of whom 
I shall speak a little later.! 

26. I must not fail to mention SecunpuUs THE 
ATHENIAN whom some called “Wooden Peg,’ because 
he was the son of a carpenter. Secundus the sophist 
was varied and abundant in invention, but plain and 
simple in his style. Though he taught Herodes, he 
quarrelled with him while he was still his pupil, and 
therefore Herodes ridiculed him, and quoted at his 
expense the verse : 


And the potter envies the potter and the carpenter 
the orator.? 


Nevertheless, when he died Herodes not only spoke 
his funeral oration, but shed a tribute of tears over 
him, though he died an old man. 

Several of this man’s compositions are worthy of 
mention, but above all the following theme for a 
disputation: “Suppose that he who instigates a 
revolt is to die, and he who suppresses it is to receive 
a reward. Now the same man both instigated a 
revolt and suppressed it, and he demands the 
reward.” Secundus summed up this argument as 
follows. “Which of the two,’ he asked, “came 
first? The instigation to revolt. Which second? 
The suppression thereof. Therefore first pay the 
penalty for trying to do wrong, then, if you can, 
receive the reward for your good deed.” Such was 
Secundus. He is buried near Eleusis, on the right 
of the road that leads to Megara. 


2 Hesiod, Works and Days 25. Herodes changed the 
word réxrovi to pyrop, the orator being himself. 
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546 ody, ovs Evppayous mote 7 ‘EAAas emt Tov Ilépony 
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1 Herodotus viii. 64 describes the invocation by the 
Athenians of the Aeacids Ajax and Telamon; ef. Philo- 
stratus, Heroicus 743. 

2 They were descended from Aeacus. Philostratus seems 
to reprove Plato, who disparaged them in the Gorgias 515. 
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1. Concerning Heropes THE ATHENIAN the follow- 
ing facts ought to be known. Herodes the sophist 
on his father’s side belonged to a family which twice 
held consulships and also dated back to the house of 
the Aeacids,\ whom Greece once enlisted as allies 
against the Persian? Nor did he fail to be proud of 
Miltiades and Cimon,? seeing that they were two very 


‘illustrious men and did great service to the Athenians 


and the rest of Greece in the wars with the Medes. 
For the former was the first to triumph over the 
Medes and the latter inflicted punishment on the 
barbarians for their insolent acts afterwards.® 

No man employed his wealth to better purpose. 
And this we must not reckon a thing easy to achieve, 
but very difficult and arduous. For men who are 
intoxicated with wealth are wont to let loose a flood 
of insults on their fellow-men. And moreover they 
bring this reproach on Plutus‘ that he is blind; but 
even if at all other times he appeared to be blind, 
yet in the case of Herodes he recovered his sight. 
For he had eyes for his friends, he had eyes for 
cities, he had eyes for whole nations, since the man 
watched over them all, and laid up the treasures 


3 In 466 Cimon defeated the Persians by sea and land, 
and, later, expelled them from the Thracian Chersonese. 
4 Plutus was the god of wealth. 
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548 AaBns paov 7 n TEpixapns yevopevos Eypaise mpos 


TOV avroKpdaropa emTLOTOs my de SuyKeyevyy: 
Onoavpov, @ _Baowred, emt THS EemavTod oixias 
eupynka* Tl ovv TeEpL adrod Kehevers ; Kat O 
avroKpaTwp, Nepovas de TIpxe TOTE,  XPe@ t; eon 

ols eUpnKas. TOU de "ArriKoo emt Tijs abrijs 
evAaBetas peivavTos Kal ypapavros bmeép €avTov 
clvar Ta TOU Onoavpod petpa “ Kal mapayp@ ”’ 








1 of. ‘Matthew vi. 20. 

2 Iliad v. 385; Otus and Ephialtes, the Aloadae, im- 

prisoned Ares for thirteen months; he was released by 
Hermes. 

’ Suetonius, Vespasian 13, refers to the trial of Hipparchus. 
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of his riches! in the hearts of those who shared them 
with him. For indeed he used to say that he who 
would use his wealth aright ought to give to the 
needy that they might cease to be in need, and to 
those that needed it not, lest they should fall into 
need; and he used to eall riches that did not 
circulate and were tied up by parsimony “dead 
riches,” and the treasure-chambers in which some 
men hoard their money “ prison-houses of wealth” ; 
and those who thought they must actually sacrifice 
to their hoarded money he nicknamed “ Aloadae,” ? 
for they sacrificed to Ares after they had imprisoned 
him. 

The sources of his wealth were many and dérived 
from several families, but the greatest were the 
fortunes that came from his father and mother. For 
his grandfather Hipparchus suffered the confiscation 
f his estate on the charge of aspiring to a tyranny, 
f which the Emperor was not ignorant, though 
he Athenians did not bring it forward.*’) His son 
Atticus, however, the father of Herodes, was not 

overlooked by Fortune after he had lost his wealth 
and become poor, but she revealed to him a pro- 
digious treasure in one of the houses which he had 
acquired near the theatre. And since, on account 
of its vastness, it made him cautious rather than 
_ overjoyed, he wrote the following letter to the 










Emperor: “O Emperor, I have found a treasure in 
my own house. What commands do you give about 
it?’ To which the Emperor (Nerva at that time was 
on the throne) replied : “‘ Use what you have found.” 
But Atticus did not abandon his caution and wrote 
that the extent of the treasure was beyond his 
station. “Then misuse your windfall,” replied the 
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1 émididwor Kayser ; émidwoe. Cobet. 








1 Suidas tells the story of Herodes himself. 
* This is the later city known as Alexandria Troas. 
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Emperor, “for yours it is.”1 Hence Atticus became 
powerful, but Herodes still more so, for besides his 
father’s fortune his mother’s also, which was not 
much less, helped to make him affluent. 

This same Atticus was also distinguished for his 
“lordly spirit. As an instance, at a time when 
erodes was governor of the free—eities_in Asia, he 
- observed that Troy? was ill-supplied with baths, and 
that the inhabitants drew muddy water from their 
wells, and had to dig cisterns to catch rain water. 
Accordingly he wrote to the Emperor Hadrian to ask 
him not to allow an ancient city, conveniently near 
the sea, to perish from drought, but to give them 
three million drachmae to procure a water-supply, 
since he had already bestowed on mere villages many 
times that sum. The Emperor approved of the advice 
in the letter as in accordance with his own disposition, 
and appointed Herodes himself to take charge of the 
' water-supply. But when the outlay had reached the 
sum of seven million drachmae,? and the officials who 
governed Asia kept writing to the Emperor that it 
was a scandal that the tribute received from five 
hundred cities should be spent on the fountain of one 
city, the Emperor expressed his disapproval of this 
to Atticus, whereupon Atticus replied in the most 
lordly fashion in the world: “ Do not, O Emperor, 
allow yourself to be irritated on account of so trifling 
asum. For the amount spent in excess of the three 
millions I hereby present to my son, and my son will 
present it to the town.” His will, moreover, in 
which he bequeathed to the people of Athens a 
mina* annually for every citizen, proclaims the 
magnificence of the man; and he practised it in 


3 About £280,000. + A little over £4. 
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1 ro . . . Ojwov Kayser; rov ... Sjmov Valckenaer and 


others. 
karaBdddovra Kayser ; ; karaBahdvra Cobet. 





1 ¢f, Pausanias i. 29.2. The image of Dionysus of Eleu- 
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other ways also. He would often sacrifice a hundred 
oxen to the goddess in a single day, and entertain at 
the sacrificial feast the whole population of Athens 
by tribes and families. And whenever the festival 
of Dionysus came round and the image of Dionysus 
descended to the Academy,! he would furnish wine 
to drink for citizens and strangers alike, as they lay 
in the Cerameicus on couches of ivy leaves. 

Since I have mentioned the will of Atticus, I 
must also record the reasons why Herodes offended 
the Athenians. The terms of the will were as I have 
stated, and Atticus drew it up by the advice of his 
freedmen, who since they saw that Herodes was by 
nature prone to deal harshly with his freedmen and 
slaves, tried in this way to prepare a haven for 
themselves among the people of Athens, by appear- 
ing responsible for the legacy. What sort of relation 
existed between the freedmen and Herodes may be 
plainly seen in the invective which he composed 
against them. For in it he shot forth at them every 
weapon that his tongue could command. When the 
will had been read, the Athenians made a compact 
with Herodes that by paying them each five minae 
down he should redeem his obligation to keep up con- 
tinued payments. But when they came to the banks 
to get the sum that had been agreed upon, then and 
there they had to listen to the recital of contracts made 
by their fathers and grandfathers, showing that they 
were in debt to the parents of Herodes, and they were 
held liable for counter-payments, with the result 
that some received payment of only a small sum, 
others nothing at all, while some were detained in 
therae was taken in procession once a year to the god’s 
small temple near the Academy. 
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1 The chief archon at Athens gave his name to the current 
ear. 
a A marble stadium has been built recently on the site 
of the stadium of Herodes. 

’ The Athenians dedicated a robe, ‘‘ peplos,” to Athene 
annually and displayed it on a ship constructed for this 
purpose and dragged in a procession. 

4 This is probably not the Pythium near the Olympieion 
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the market-place as debtors who must pay. This 
treatment exasperated the Athenians, who felt they 
had been robbed of their legacy, and they never 
ceased to hate Herodes, not even at the time when 
he thought he was conferring on them the greatest 
benefits. Hence they declared the Panathenaic 
stadium was well named, since he had built it with 
money of which all the Athenians were being deprived. 

Furthermore he held the office of archon 
eponymus? at Athens, and the curatorship of the 
pan-Hellenic festival ; and when he was offered the 
crowning honour of the charge of the Panathenaic 
festival he made this announcement: “I shall 
welcome you, O Athenians, and those Hellenes that 
shall attend, and the athletes who are to compete, 
in a stadium of pure white marble.” In accordance 
with this promise he completed within four years the 
stadium? on the other side of the Ilissus, and thus 
- constructed a monument that is beyond all other 
marvels, for there is no theatre that can rival it. 
Moreover, I have been told the following facts con- 
cerning this Panathenaic festival. The robe of 
Athene that was hung on the ship? was more charming 
than any painting, with folds that swelled before the 
breeze, and the ship, as it took its course, was not 
hauled by animals, but slid forward by means of 
underground machinery. Setting sail at the Cera- 
meicus with a thousand rowers, it arrived at the 
Eleusinium, and after circling it, passed by the 
Pelasgicum: and thus escorted came by the Pythium,* 
to where it is now moored. The other end of the 
stadium is occupied by a temple of Fortune with 


but, according to Doérpfeld, is the old shrine of Apollo near 
Pan’s Cave. 
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1 Tliad xv. 639 ; for this custom cf. Plutarch, Aratus 53 ; 
Pausanias ii. 3. 6; Philostratus, Heroiceus 740. Copreus was 
the herald of Eurystheus, the task-master of Heracles. 

2 The Odeum or Theatre of Music, of which considerable 
remains exist; Pausanias vii. 20. 6. Regilla was the wife 
of Herodes. 

3 Pausanias i. 44. 11. The corpse of Melicertes or 
Palaemon, who was drowned by his mother Ino Leucothea, 
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her statue in ivory to show that she directs all con- 
tests. .Herodes also changed the dress of the 
Athenian youths to its present form, and was the 
first to dress them in white cloaks, for before that 
time they had worn black cloaks whenever they sat 
in a group at public meetings, or marched in festal 
processions, in token of the public mourning of the 
Athenians for the herald Copreus,! whom they them- 
selves had slain when he was trying to drag the sons 
of Heracles from the altar. 

Herodes also dedicated to the Athenians the 
theatre in memory of Regilla,? and he made its roof 
of cedar wood, though this wood is considered costly 
even for making statues. These two monuments, 
then, are at Athens, and they are such as exist 
nowhere else in the Roman Empire; but I must not 
neglect to mention also the roofed theatre which he 
built for the Corinthians, which is far inferior indeed 
to the one at Athens but there are not many famous 
things elsewhere which equal it; and there are 
also the statues at the Isthmus and the colossal 
statue of the Isthmian god, and that of Amphitrite, 
and the other offerings with which he filled the 
temple; nor must I pass over the dolphin sacred to 
Melicertes.* He also dedicated the stadium at Pytho 
to the Pythian god, and the aqueduct at Olympia 
to Zeus, and for the Thessalians and the Greeks 
who dwell around the Maliae gulf, the bathing pools 
at Thermopylae that heal the sick. Further he 
colonized Oricum in Epirus, which by this time had 
fallen into decay, and Canusium in Italy, and made 
it habitable by giving it a water-supply, since it was 


was carried by dolphins to the shore near Corinth, and games 
were celebrated in his honour at the Isthmus. 
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greatly in need of this. And he endowed the cities 
of Euboea and the Peloponnese and Boeotia with 
various gifts. And yet, though he had achieved such 
great works, he held that he had done nothing 
important because he had not cut through the 
Isthmus.t For he regarded it as a really brilliant 
achievement to cut away the mainland to join two 
seas, and to contract lengths of sea into a voyage of 
twenty-six stades. This then he longed to do, but 
he never had the courage to ask the Emperor to 
grant him permission, lest he should be accused of 
grasping at an ambitious plan to which not even 
Nero had proved himself equal. But in conversation 
he did let out that ambition in the following way. 
For as I have been told by Ctesidemus the Athenian, 
Herodes was driving to Corinth with Ctesidemus 
sitting by his side, and when he arrived at the 
Isthmus Herodes cried: “ Poseidon, I aspire to do 
it, but no one will let me!” Ctesidemus was 
surprised at what he had said and asked him why he 
had made the remark. Whereupon Herodes replied : 
“ For a long time I have been striving to bequeath 
to men that come after me some proof of an ambition 
that reveals me for the man I am, and I consider 
that I have not yet attained to this reputation.” 
Then Ctesidemus recited praises of his speeches 
and his deeds which no other man could surpass. 
But Herodes replied: “ All this that you speak of 
must decay and yield to the hand of time, and others 
will plunder my speeches and criticize now this, now 
that. But the cutting of the Isthmus is a deathless 
achievement and more than one would credit to 
human powers, for in my opinion to cleave through the 
Isthmus calls for Poseidon rather than a mere man.”’ 
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1 éreppwudvn Kayser; éppwuévn Cobet. 
2 rouéves Kayser ; motuva Cobet. 
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As to the being whom most men used to call the 
Heracles of Herodes, this was a youth in early man- 
hood,1 as tall as a tall Celt, and in fact about eight 
feet high. Herodes describes him in one of his 
letters to Julian.? He says that his hair grew evenly 
on his head, his eyebrows were bushy and they met 
as though they were but one, and his eyes gave out a 
brilliant gleam which betrayed his impulsive tempera- 
ment; he was hook-nosed, and had a solidly built 
neck, which was due rather to work than to diet. 
His chest, too, was well formed and beautifully slim, 
and his legs were slightly bowed outwards, which 
made it easy for him to stand firmly planted. He 
was draped in wolf-skins sewed together to make a 
garment, and he used to contend against wild boars, 
jackals, wolves, and mad bulls, and would exhibit 
the scars from these combats. Some say that this 
Heracles was “ earth-born” and sprang from the folk 
_ in Boeotia, but Herodes says that he heard him say 
that his mother was a woman so strong that she 
herded cattle, and his father was Marathon whose 
statue is at Marathon, and he isarustic hero. Herodes 
asked this Heracles whether he also was immortal. 
To which he replied: “I am only longer lived than a 
mortal.” Then he asked him what he lived on, and 
he said: “I live chiefly on milk, and am fed by goats 
and herds of cows and brood mares, and the she-ass 
also provides a sweet sort of milk and light to hier 
But when I meet with barley meal, I eat ten quarts, 


1 Odyssey x. 279 rp&rov innyyry, Tod wep xapeorarn HBn; 
Lucian, Demonax 1, calls him Sostratus. 

2 Antoninus Julianus is mentioned by Aulus Gellius, Attic 
Nights, xix. 9. 

3 One quart was regarded as a day’s ration for an ordinary 
man. 
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and the farmers of Marathon and Boeotia supply 
me with this feast; they also nickname me Aga- 
thion,! because they think that I bring them luck.” 
“ And what about your speech?” asked Herodes. 
“ How were you educated, and by whom? For you 
do not seem to be an uneducated man.” “The 
interior of Attica educated me,” Agathion replied, 
“a good school for a man who wishes to be able to 
converse. For the Athenians in the city admit as 
hirelings youths who come in like a flood from Thrace 
and the Pontus and from other barbarian peoples, 
and their own speech deteriorates from the influence 
of these barbarians to a greater extent than they can 
contribute, to the improvement of the speech of the 
newcomers. But the central district is untainted by 
barbarians, and hence its language remains uncor- 
rupted and its dialect sounds the purest strain of 
Atthis.”? “Were you ever at a public festival?” 
inquired Herodes. “Yes, at Pytho,’ replied 
Agathion, “but I did not mingle with the crowd, 
but from the summit of Parnassus I listened to the 
musical competitions when Pammenes won applause 
in tragedy, and it seemed to me that the wise Greeks 
were doing an immoral thing when they listened 
with delight to the criminal deeds of the houses of 
Pelops and Labdacus ; for when myths are not dis- 
credited they may be the counsellors of evil deeds.” 
When Herodes saw that he had a philosophic bent, 
he asked him also what was his opinion about the 
gymnastic contests, and he replied: “ Even more do 
I laugh at them when I see men struggling with 
one another in the pancratium, and boxing, running, 
wrestling, and winning crowns for all this. Let the 
athlete who is a runner receive a crown for running 
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1 Canobus or Canopus was the helmsman of Menelaus, who 
died in Egypt, and a city was named after him at the mouth 
of the Nile. His cult was often confused with that of 
Serapis, who had long been worshipped at Athens, and it is 
possible that the latter’s temple is meant here (Pausanias 
i. 34). 
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faster than a deer or a horse, and let him who 
trains for a weightier contest be crowned for wrest- 
ling with a bull or bear, a thing which I do every 
day; for fortune has robbed me of a really great 
encounter, now that Acarnania no . longer breeds 
lions.” 

On this Herodes admired him ey and begged 
him to dine with him. “To-morrow,” replied 
Agathion, “I will come to you at noon at the temple of 
Canobus, 1 and do you have there the largest bow] that 
is in the temple full of milk that has not been milked 
by a woman.”” Accordingly he came next day at the 
time agreed upon, but when he had raised the bow] to 
his nose, he said : “ The milk is not pure, for the odour 
of a woman’s hand assails my senses.”” When he had 


said this he went away without tasting the milk. 


Then Herodes gave heed to what he had said about 
the woman, and sent to the cow-sheds to find out the 
truth ; and on hearing that thus the matter actually 
stood, he recognized that there was a superhuman 
character about the man. 

Those who accused Herodes of having lifted his 
hand against Antoninus? on Mount Ida, at the time 
when the former was the governor of the free cities, 
and the latter of all the cities in Asia, were, in my 
opinion, unaware of the action brought by Demo- 
stratus against Herodes, in which he made many 
charges against him, but nowhere mentioned this 
inselent act, for the reason that it never took place. 
For though they did in a manner shove one another 


' aside, as happens in a rough place and a narrow road, 


still they did not break the law by coming to blows, 


* Later the Emperor Antoninus Pius ; for his quarrel with 
Polemo about the same time see p. 634. 
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1 Roman patricians and senators wore a half moon as a 
badge on their shoes ; cf. Juvenal vii. 191. In the inscription 
to Regilla, ‘‘ starry sandals” are mentioned as her family’s 
hereditary insignia. 
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and indeed Demostratus would not have neglected to 


when he attacked the man so bitterly that he 
actually censured those acts of his which are regularly 
\applauded. 

A charge of murder was also brought against 
Herodes, and it was made up in this way. His wife 
Regilla, it was said, was in the eighth month of 
her pregnancy, and Herodes ordered his freedman 
Alcimedon to beat her for some slight fault, and the 
woman died in premature childbirth from a blow in 
the belly. On these grounds, as though true, 
Regilla’s brother Braduas brought a suit against 
him for murder. He was a very illustrious man of 
consular rank, and the outward sign of his high 
birth, a crescent-shaped ivory buckle, was attached 
to his sandal.!. And when Braduas appeared before 
the Roman tribunal he brought no convincing proof 
of the charge that he was making, but delivered 
a long panegyric on himself dealing with his 
own family. Whereupon Herodes jested at his 
expense and said: “You have your pedigree on 
your toe-joints.”? And when his accuser boasted 
too of his benefactions to one of the cities of Italy, 
Herodes said with great dignity: “I too could have 
recited many such actions of my own in whatever 
part of the earth I were now being tried.” Two 
things helped him in his defence. First that he had 
given orders for no such severe measures against 
Regilla; secondly, his extraordinary grief at her 
death. Even this was regarded as a pretence and 
made a charge against him, but nevertheless the 


\c the incident in his suit against Herodes, 


2 i.e. there was no need to talk about it. 
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truth prevailed. For he never would have dedicated 
to her memory so fine a theatre nor would he have 
postponed for her sake the casting of lotsfor his . 


second consulship, if he had not been innocent / ~ 


of the charge; nor again would he have made an 
offering of her apparel at the temple of Eleusis, if he 
had been polluted by a murder when he brought it, 
for this was more likely to turn the goddesses into 
avengers of the murder than to win their pardon. 
He also altered the appearance of his house in her 
honour by making the paintings and decorations of 
the rooms black by means of hangings, dyes, and 
Lesbian marble, which is a gloomy and dark marble. 
And they say that Lucius, a wise man, tried to give 
Herodes advice about this, and since he could not 
persuade him to alter it, he turned him into ridicule. 
And this incident must not be omitted from my 
narrative, since it is held worthy of mention by learned 
writers. For this Lucius ranked among men re- 
nowned for learning, and since he had been trained in 
philosophy by Musonius of Tyre, his repartees were 
apt to hit the mark, and he practised a wit well suited 
to the occasion. Now, as he was very intimate with 
Herodes, he was with him when he was most deeply 
- afflicted by his grief, and used to give him good 
advice to the following effect: “‘ Herodes, in every 
matter that which is enough is limited by the golden 
mean, and I have often heard Musonius argue on this 
theme, and have often discoursed on it myself; and, 
moreover, I used to hear you also, at Olympia, com- 
mending the golden mean to the Greeks, and at that 
time you would even exhort rivers to keep their 
course in mid channel between their banks. But 
what has now become of all this advice? For you 
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1 érév Kayser; av Cobet. 





1 For a curious modern parallel see Punch 1916: * In 
Paris they are serving a half-mourning salad consisting 
mainly of potatoes, artichokes, and pickled walnuts . . . he 
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have lost your self-control, and are acting in a way 
that we must needs deplore, since you risk your great 
reputation.” He said more to the same effect. But 
since he could not convince him, he went away in 
- anger. And he saw some slaves at a well that was 
in the house, washing radishes, and asked them for 
whose dinner they were intended. ‘They replied 
that they were preparing them for Herodes. At 
this Lucius remarked: ‘‘ Herodes insults Regilla by 
eating white radishes! in a black house.” This 
speech was reported indoors to Herodes, and when 
he heard it he removed the signs of mourning from 
his house, for fear he should become the laughing- 
stock of wise men. 

Here is another admirable saying of this Lucius. 
The Emperor Marcus was greatly interested in 
Sextus the Boeotian philosopher, attending his 
classes and going to his very door. Lucius had just 
arrived in Rome, and asked the Emperor, whom he 
met going out, where he was going and for what 
purpose. Marcus answered: “ It is a good thing even 
for one who is growing old to acquire knowledge. I 
am going to Sextus the philosopher to learn what I do 
not yet know.” At this Lucius raised his hand to 
heaven, and exclaimed : “O Zeus! The Emperor of 
the Romans is already growing old, but he hangs a 
tablet round his neck and goes to school, while my 
Emperor Alexander died at thirty-two!” What I 
have quoted is enough to show the kind of philosophy 
cultivated by Lucius, for these speeches suffice to 
_ reveal the man as a sip reveals the bouquet of wine. 
Thus, then, his grief for Regilla was quenched, 


expressed surprise at their failure to add a few radishes to 
the dish.” 
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1 ovcia Kayser ; ofxia Cobet. 





1 The original of this verse, often parodied by the sophists, 
and several times by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, is Odyssey 
iv. 498: 
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while his grief for his daughter Panathenais was 
mitigated by the Athenians, who buried her in the 
city, and decreed that the day on which she died 
should be taken out of the year. But when his other 
daughter, whom he called Elpinice, died also, he lay 
on the floor, beating the earth and crying aloud: 
“QO my daughter, what offerings shall I consecrate 
to thee? What shall I bury with thee?” Then 
Sextus the philosopher who chanced to be present 
said: “No small gift will you give your daughter 
if you control your grief for her.” He mourned 
his daughters with this excessive grief because he 
was offended with his son Atticus. He had been 
misrepresented to him as foolish, bad at his letters, 
and of a dull memory. At any rate, when he could 
not master his alphabet, the idea occurred to Herodes 
to bring up with him twenty-four boys of the same 
age named after the letters of the alphabet, so that he 
would be obliged to learn his letters at the same time 
as the names of the boys. He saw too that he wasa 
drunkard and given to senseless amours, and hence 
in his lifetime he used to utter a prophecy over his 
own house, adapting a famous verse as follows: 


One fool methinks is still left in the wide house,! 


_and when he died he handed over to him his mother’s 


estate, but transferred his own patrimony to other 
heirs. The Athenians, however, thought. this in- 


_ human, and they did not take into consideration his 


foster-sons Achilles, Polydeuces, and Memnon, and that 
he mourned them as though they had been his own 
children, since they were highly honourable youths, 


eis & re mou (wos KarepvxeTar evpér WévTH. 
Herodes substitutes ‘‘ house ” for ‘* deep.” 
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Cc) iin ee. 





1 These brothers are mentioned by Cassius Dio Ixxi. 33. 
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noble-minded and fond of study, a credit to their 
upbringing in his house. Accordingly he put up 
statues of them hunting, having hunted, and about 
to hunt, some in his shrubberies, others in the fields, 


| | others by springs or in the shade of plane-trees, not 





hidden away, but inscribed with execrations on any 
one who should pull down or move them. Nor 
~ would he have exalted them thus, had he not known 
them to be worthy of his praises. And when the 
Quintilii during their proconsulship of Greece cen- 
sured him for putting up the statues of these youths 
on the ground that they were an extravagance, he 
retorted: “ What business is it of yours if I amuse 
myself with my poor marbles?” 

‘ His quarrel with the Quintilii! began, as most 
-) people assert, over the Pythian festival, when they 
held different views about the musical competition ; 
but some say that it began with the jests that 
Herodes made to Marcus at their expense. For 
when he saw that, though they were Trojans, the 
Emperor thought them worthy of the highest honours, 
he said: “I blame Homer's Zeus also, for loving the 
Trojans.”" But the following reason is nearer the 
truth. When these two men were both governing 
Greece, the Athenians invited them to a meeting of 
the assembly, and made speeches to the effect that 
they were oppressed by a tyrant, meaning Herodes ; 
and finally begged that what they had said might be 
forwarded to the Emperor’s ears. And when the 
Quintilii felt pity for the people and without delay 
reported what they had heard, Herodes asserted 
that they were plotting against him, for they were 
inciting the Athenians to attack him. Certainly, 
after that meeting of the assembly there sprang into 
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1 Lucius Verus, the Emperor’s son-in-law and colleague ; 
ef. Cassius Dio Ixxi. 1-2, 
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activity men like Demostratus, Praxagoras and 
Mamertinus, and many others whose public policy 
was opposed to Herodes. Thereupon Herodes in- 
dicted them on the charge of a conspiracy to set the 
people against him, and tried to bring them before 
the proconsular court. But they escaped secretly 
and went to the Emperor Marcus, relying both on 
the Emperor’s disposition, which was somewhat 
democratic, and also on the favourable moment. 
For the Emperor did not acquit Herodes of being 
an accomplice in the treasonable plots of which he 
had suspected Lucius,! after the latter had become 
his consort in the Empire. Now the Emperor had 
his head-quarters among the tribes of Pannonia, with 
Sirmium for his base, and Demostratus and _ his 
friends lodged near the Emperor’s head-quarters, 
where Marcus furnished them with supplies, and 
often asked them whether they needed anything. 
Not only was he himself convinced that he ought to 
treat them with this benevolence, but also he was 
induced to do so by his wife and by his little 
daughter who could not yet speak plainly; for she 
above all used to fall at her father’s knees with 
many blandishments and implore him to save the 
Athenians for her. But Herodes lodged in a suburb 
in which towers had been erected, some of full height 
and others half-towers; and there had _ travelled 
with him from home two girls, twins just of marriage- 
able age, who were greatly admired for their beauty. 
Herodes had brought them up from childhood, and 
appointed them to be his cupbearers and cooks, 
and used to call them his little daughters and loved 
them as though they were. They were the daughters 
of Alcimedon, and he was a freedman of Herodes. 
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1 @dvatov ait@ Kayser; @avardy avrov Cobet. 
@ 


1 7.e. it was a lost opportunity for a speech of ‘‘ covert 
allusion ” ; see Glossary. 

2 This is the only place where éxxAyola, ‘* assembly,” is 
used as the equivalent of Yjgicua, ** decree voted.” 
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Now while they were asleep in one of the towers 
which was very strongly built, a thunderbolt struck 
‘them in the night and killed them. Herodes was 
(driven frantic by this misfortune, and when he 
came before the Emperor’s tribunal he was not in 
' his right mind but longed for death. For when he 
' came forward to speak he launched into invectives 
against the Emperor, and did not even use figures of 
speech ! in his oration, though it might have been 
expected that a man who had been trained in this 
type of oratory would have had his own anger under 
control. But with an aggressive and unguarded 
tongue he persisted in his attack, and cried: “ This 
is what I get for showing hospitality to Lucius, 
though it was you who sent him to me! These 
are the grounds on which you judge men, and you 
sacrifice me to the whim of a woman and a three- 
_ year-old child!” And when Bassaeus, the pretorian 
prefect, said that he evidently wished to die, Herodes 
replied: “My good fellow, an old man fears few 
things!”’ With these words Herodes left the court, 
leaving much of his allowance of water in the clock 
still to run. But among the eminently philosophic 
actions of Marcus we must include his behaviour in 
this trial. For he never frowned or changed his 
expression, as might have happened even to an- 
umpire, but he turned to the Athenians and said : 
“Make your defence, Athenians, even though 
Herodes does not give you leave.” And as he 
listened to the speeches in defence he was greatly 
| pained, though without showing it, by many things 
that he heard. But when the decree? of the Athenian 
embly was recited to him, in which they openly 
_attacked Herodes for trying to corrupt the magis- 
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1 See p. 551. 
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trates of Greece with the honeyed strains of his 
eloquence, and when they exclaimed: “ Alas, what 
bitter honey!” and again, “ Happy they who perished 
in the plague!” his feelings were so profoundly 
affected by what he heard that he burst into tears 


: : 3 
; without concealment. But since the Athenian de- 


fence contained an indictment not of Herodes only 
but also of his freedmen, Marcus turned his anger 
against the freedmen, employing a punishment which 
was “as mild as possible’’; for by this phrase he 
himself describes his judgement. Only in the case of 
Alecimedon he remitted the penalty, saying that 
the less of his children was enough. Thus did 
Marcus conduct this affair in a manner worthy of a 
philosopher. 


Some place on record the exile of Herodes, 


_ though exiled he was not, and they say that he lived 


at Oricum in Epirus and that he in fact founded the 
city! in order that it might be a residence suited to 
his constitution. But though Herodes did actually 
live in this place and fell ill there, and offered 
sacrifices in return for his recovery from sickness, 
still he was never condemned to exile nor did he 
suffer this penalty. And as a witness to the truth of 
this statement I will employ the divine Marcus. For 
after the affair in Pannonia, Herodes lived in Attica 
in the demes that he loved best, Marathon and 
Cephisia. And youths from all parts of the world 
hung on his lips, and they flocked to Athens in their 
desire to hear his eloquence. But he put it to the 
test whether the Emperor was offended with him on 
account of what had happened in the court, by 
sending him a letter which so far from being an 
apology was a complaint. For he said that he 
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abT@ emareAAor KatTou TOV To Tod xpovov Paya 
ovTwW ypadwrv, ws Kal Tpets ypapparopopovs 
aduxéabat mote Trop: avrov ev Nuepa pla Kara 
modas aAAjAwy. Kat 6 adtokpatwp dia mAEdvwr 
prev Kal b7ep mevoveny Bavpsaovov dé 700s eykara- 
plas ois ypdppaow emearetAe ™pos tov “Hpo- 
dnv, av éyw ta EvvteivovTa és TOV Tapovra jou 
Aoyov e€ehwv tis éemvatoAfs dynAdow: TO pev 57) 
Tpoolyuovy Tav emeotaAuevwy ““ yaipe prot, dire 
“Hpwon.”’ duadrexbeis dé brep THv tot moAduov 
XEyLadiwv, ev ots ie TOTE, Kal THY yovaika ddo- 
pupdpevos dpre aire teOve@oav eimumv Té TL Kal 
Tmepl THs TOO T@paros dobevetas epetijs ypaper 
ool dé vyiaivew TE EVXOMaL Kal TrEpL E“oD ws 
evvov aor dravoetobar, pndé yyetoBar adixetobar, 
ei Katadwpdoas Twas TOV odv tAnppedodvtas 
KoAdoet ém’ avTovs expnodpny WS olov TE ETLELKEL. 
dua pev 7) TavTa pn jou opyilov, et d€ Tt Acdv- 
mK. Ge ¥ Au7d, dmrairnoov Tap euob dixas ev 
TO lep@ Tijs ev dore "AOnvads €v pvaTnpiots. 
noédunv yap, OTOTE O rodeos paAvora. epréy- 
joauve, Kal pun Ojvas, ein S€ Kal aod pvoraye- 
yobrros. TOLadE 1 amodoyia 708 Mdpxov Kal 
OUTW pravopwrros Kal EPpwpery. Tis av ov 
MOTE 7 ov duyh trepieBadev ovTw Tpocetmev 7) TOV 
agvov oUTW mpooerphoba evyew mpoceragtev ; 
"Eott 5€ tus Adyos, Ws vewTEpa fev O THY Ewav 
émitpotevwv Kacovos emt tov Mapxrov Bovdcvor, 


1 The Empress Faustina died suddenly at the foot of 
Mount Taurus, about a.p. 175. 


2 For the conspiracy and death of Cassius in Syria see 
Cassius Dio Ixxi. 22. 
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wondered why the Emperor no longer wrote to him, 
though in former times he had written to him so 
often that three letter-carriers had once arrived at his 
house in a single day, treading in one another's foot- 
steps. Thereupon the Emperor wrote to Herodes 
at some length and on several subjects, tempering 
what he wrote with an admirable urbanity, and from 
this letter I will extract all that bears on my present 
narrative, and publish it. The letter began with 
these words: “I greet you, friend Herodes!”’ Then 
after discussing the military winter quarters where 
. he was at the time, and lamenting his wife of whom 


Poa had recently been bereaved by death,! and after 


some remarks on his own bad health, he continued 
the letter as follows: “ For yourself I ‘wish you good 
health, and that you should think of me as well 
disposed to you. And do not regard yourself as 
unjustly treated, if after I detected the crimes of 
some of your household | chastised them with a 
punishment as mild as possible. Do not, I say, 
feel resentment against me on this account, but if 
I have annoyed you in aught, or am still annoying 
you, demand reparation from me in the temple of 
Athene in your city at the time of the Mysteries. 
For I made a vow, when the war began to blaze 
highest, that I too would be initiated, and I could 
wish that you yourself should initiate me into those — 
rites.’ Such was the apology of Marcus, so 
benignant and so firm. Who would ever have 
addressed in these terms one whom he had cast into 
exile, or who would have imposed exile on one whom 
he held worthy to be so addressed ? 

Moreover, the story is told that when Cassius ? the 
governor of the Eastern provinces was plotting treason 
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1 Lucian in his Peregrinus gives a full account of the self- 


immolation, of which he was an eyewitness, of Peregrinus 
Proteus the Cynic philosopher. This took place in a.p. 165. 
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against Marcus, Herodes rebuked him in a letter 
that ran thus: “ Herodes to Cassius. You have gone 
mad.’’ We must regard this letter as not merely a 
rebuke but also as a strong demonstration by one 
who, to defend the Emperor, took up the weapons 
of the intelligence. 

The speech which Demostratus delivered against 
Herodes is, I think, admirable. In regard to its style, 
its characterization is even throughout, for the impres- 
sive manner is sustained from the opening sentences 
to the end of the speech. But the formal modes 
of expression are manifold and never alike, but are 
worthy of all praise. I grant that the speech has 
become famous among the malicious partly on 
_aecount of Herodes, because it attacked one so 
distinguished. But how stoutly Herodes bore him- 
self in the face of abuse will appear also from what 
he once said to the Cynic Proteus! at Athens. For 
this Proteus was one of those who have the courage 
of their philosophy, so much so that he threw himself 
into a bonfire at Olympia; and he used to dog the 
steps of Herodes and insult him in a semi-barbarous 
dialect. So once Herodes turned round and said: 
“You speak ill of me, so be it, but why in such bad 
Greek?” And when Proteus became still more per- 
sistent with his accusations, he said: “ We two have 
grown old, you in speaking ill of me and I in hearing 
you.” By which he implied that, though he heard 
him, he laughed him to scorn, because he was con- 
vinced that false accusations reach the ears but 
wound no deeper.? 

I will describe also the eloquence of Herodes and 
proceed to the main characteristics of his oratory. I 


2 An echo of Aeschines, On the False Embassy, 149. 
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1 From Aristophanes, Frogs 1003 : 
nulk’ av ro mvedua Netov kal KabeornKds AaBys. 


2 The same figure is used by Lucian, Dialogues of the 
Sea-Gods 3. 
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have already said that he counted Polemo, Favorinus, 


_ and Scopelian among his teachers, that he attended 


” 


| 


the lectures of Secundus the Athenian, but for 
the critical branch of oratory he studied with 
Theagenes of Cnidos and Munatius of Tralles; and 
for the doctrines of Plato, with Taurus of Tyre. The 
structure of his work was suitably restrained, and its 
strength lay in subtlety rather than in vigour of 
attack. He was impressive in the plain style, 
sonorous after the manner of Critias; his ideas were 
such as would not occur to the mind of another; he 
had an easy and urbane wit which was not dragged 
in, but inspired by the subjects themselves; his 
diction was pleasing and abounded in figures and 
had grace and beauty; he was skilful in varying 
his constructions; his tone was not vehement but 
smooth and steady,! and, speaking generally, his type 
of eloquence is like gold dust shining beneath the 
waters of a silvery eddying river.? For while he 
devoted himself to the study of all the older writers, 
from Critias he was inseparable, and he made the 
Greeks better acquainted with him, since he had 
hitherto been neglected and overlooked. And when 
all Greece was loud in applause of Herodes and 
called him one of the Ten,? he was not abashed by 
such a compliment, though it seems magnificent 
enough, but replied to his admirers with great 
urbanity: “Well at any rate I am better than 
Andocides.”” Though no man ever learned more 
easily than he, he did not neglect hard work, but 
used to study even while he drank his wine, and at 
night in his wakeful intervals. Hence the lazy and 
light-minded used to call him the “ Stuffed Orator.” 


3 The Ten Attic Orators of the canon. 
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Different men excel in different ways and this or 
that man is superior to another in this or that, since 
one is admirable as an extempore speaker, another 
at elaborating a speech, but our friend surpassed 
every other sophist in his grasp of all these methods ; 
and when he wished to move his hearers he drew 
not only on tragedy but also on the life of every day. 

There are extant by Herodes very many letters, 
discourses and diaries, handbooks and collections of 
suitable passages in which the flowers of antique 
erudition have been collected in a small volume. 
And those who cast in his teeth the fact that while 
he was yet a youth he broke down in a speech before 
the Emperor in Pannonia, are, I think, not aware 
that the same thing happened to Demosthenes also, 
when he spoke before Philip. And Demosthenes 
returned to Athens and demanded honours and 
crowns, though the Athenians never recovered 
Amphipolis!; but Herodes after that humiliation 
rushed to the river Danube as though he would 
throw himself in; for so overwhelming was his desire 
to become famous as an orator, that he assessed the 
penalty of failure at death. 

He died at the age of about seventy-six, of a 
wasting sickness. And though he expired at Mara- 
thon and had left directions to his freedmen to bury 
him there, the Athenians carried him off by the 
hands of the youths and bore him into the city, and 
every age went out to meet the bier with tears and 
pious ejaculations, as would sons who were bereft of 
a good father. They buried him in the Panathenaic 
stadium, and inscribed over him this brief and noble 


Philip had taken Amphipolis in 357, eleven years before 
this embassy, and the failure of Demosthenes had nothing 
to do with its retention by him. 
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1 Nothing more of any importance is known about this 


sophist. 
2 He was “king archon ” at Athens. 
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epitaph : “ Here lies all that remains of Herodes, son 
of Atticus, of Marathon, but his glory is world-wide.”’ 
That is all I have to say concerning Herodes the 
Athenian ; part of it has been told already by others, 
but part was hitherto unknown. 

2. My narrative calls me to consider the sophist 
Tueopotus.! Theodotus was a chief magistrate ? of 
the Athenian people at the time when the Athenians 
had their quarrel with Herodes, and though he never 
reached the stage of open hostility towards him, he 
plotted against him in secret, since he had a talent 
for profiting by any turn of affairs; and indeed he 
was one of the baser sort. At any rate he became 
so thoroughly mixed up with Demostratus and his 
friends that he collaborated with them in the 


_ speeches that they were carefully preparing against 


_Herodes. Also he was appointed to the chair of 


~~ rhetoric to educate the youth of Athens, and was the 


first to receive a salary of ten thousand drachmae 
from the Emperor. Yet this fact alone would not 
be worth mentioning; for not all who ascend this 
chair are worthy of mention, but I do so because 


_ Marcus assigned to Herodes the task of choosing the 


| 


| Epicureans, but this man he himself chose from the 


Platonic philosophers and the Stoics, Peripatetics, and 


opinion that he had formed of him to direct the edu- 


cation of the youth and called him a past master of 


| 


political oratory and an ornament to rhetoric. This 

- man was a pupil of Lollianus, but he had also attended 

_ the lectures of Herodes. He lived to be over fifty, 

_ held the chair for two years, and both in the forensic 

and purely sophistic branches of oratory the style of 
his speeches was sufficiently good. 

3. ArisToc.es of Pergamon also won renown among 
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1 An echo of Plato, Republic 489 B; Phaedrus 233 x. 

* The vote of Athene given in the trial of Orestes in 
Aeschylus, “umenides, became a proverb. 

’ The Greek epithet is from /liad xiii. 361. 
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the sophists, and I will relate all that I have heard 
about him from men older than myself. This man 
belonged to a family of consular rank, and though 
from boyhood to early manhood he had devoted 
himself to the teachings of the Peripatetic school, he 
went over entirely to the sophists, and at Rome 
regularly attended the lectures of Herodes on ex- 
tempore oratory. Now, so long as he was a student of 
philosophy he was slovenly in appearance, unkempt 
and squalid in his dress, but now he began to be 
fastidious, discarded his slovenly ways, and admitted 
into his house all the pleasures that are afforded by 
the lyre, the flute, and the singing voice, as though 
they had come begging to his doors.1 For though 
hitherto he had lived with such austerity he now 
began to be immoderate in his attendance at theatres 
and their loud racket. When he was beginning to 
be famous at Pergamon, and all the Hellenes in that 
region hung on his oratory, Herodes travelled to Per- 
gamon and sent all his own pupils to hear him, thereby 
exalting the reputation of Aristocles as though 
Athene? herself had cast her vote. His style of 
eloquence was lucid and Attic, but it was more 
suited to formal discourse than to forensic argument, 
for his language is without acrimony or impulsive 
outbreaks on the spur of the moment. And even 
his Atticism, tested by comparison with the language 
of Herodes, will seem over-subtle and deficient in the 
qualities of magnificence and sonorousness. Aristocles 
died when his hair was streaked with grey,? on the 
very threshold of old age. 

4. Antiocuus the sophist was born at Aegae in 
Cilicia of so distinguished a family that even now 
his descendants are made consuls. When he was 
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euavTov dédoiKa,” elds mov tiv éavTod yxoAnv 
aKpaTov Te Kal ov KabexrHy ovcay. add’ pws 
wdpérer Tovs aotovs amo Tijs ovotas, Oo TL Ein 
duvatds, otrov Te embi8ous, omroTe TOUTOV Seope- 
vous aiaoiro, Kal ypymata és Ta TeETOVnKOTA 
TOV epywv. Tas dé mAclous THY vuKTaY és TO 
a > a ¢ A > / e , > 
tod “AokAnmiot iepov amexdbevdev tmép Te ovet- 
patwv v7rép te Evvovaias, omd0n eypyyopoTwyv TE 
\ / > / / \ > ~ 
Kal dvaheyopevey ddA Ads, dueAéyeTo yap av7@ 
eypnyopore 6 Jeds kahoy aywviopa TOLovpLevos THs 
€avToo TEXVNS TO TAS vooous epucew Tob *Avtioxov. 
"Axpoatis 6 ’Avrioyos év mrarot ev Aapdavou 
tod *Acoupiov, mpoiwy S€ és ta peipaxia Ato- 
vuoiov €yévero Tob MiAnoiov Katéxovtos “dn THV 
"EB / ) rNé \ > > ? 5 / 
deciwv. ducAéyero pev ovv ovK emurndeiws — 
Ppovywwraros 5° avOparewv yevopevos dveBadrev 
avTo os petpaki@des, wa UrrepewpaKkws avToo 
padrov 7) azroAeitopevos daivorro— Ta dé apdi 
peherny eMoywtaros: aopadns plev yap ev Tats 
KaTo oxXhpLa Tponywevacs TOV drobecewy, opo- 
dpos d€ ev tais KaTnyoplais Kal émupopais, «v- 
mpems de Tas amodoyias Kal TO HOUK@ ioxydwv, 
kat Kalamaé tiv idéav tot Adyou dSuKaviKys pev 
GoploTiKWTEpos, codioTiKfs dé SuKavLKWTEpOS. Kal 
Ta 740 dpiota codioT@v petexetpioato, od yap 
1 In the sophistic literature of this period there is much 
evidence of the decay of the Greek towns, especially in 
Aristeides, Oration 43, and of the generosity of sophists in 
restoring them. 


2 For an interview of Apollonius and Asclepius in the 
temple at Aegae see Philostratus, Life of Apollonius i. 8. 9. 
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accused of cowardice in not appearing to speak 
before the assembly and taking no part in public 
business, he said: “ It is not you but myself that I 
fear.” No doubt that was because he knew that he 
had a bitter and violent temper, and that he could 
not control it. But nevertheless he used to aid the 
citizens from his private means as far as he was able, 
and furnished them not only with corn whenever he 
saw they were in need, but also with money to restore 
their dilapidated buildings.! He used to spend very 
many nights in the temple of Asclepius,? both on 
account of the dreams that he had there, and also on 
account of all the intercourse there is between those 
who are awake and converse with one another, for 


_ in his case the god used to converse with him while 


i 


awake, and held it to be a triumph of his healing art 
to ward off disease from Antiochus. 

As a boy, Antiochus was a pupil of Dardanus the 
Assyrian, and as he grew to early manhood he 
studied with Dionysius of Miletus, who was already 
living in Ephesus. He had no talent for formal dis- 
course, and since he was the shrewdest of men he used 
to run down this branch of the art as childish, so 
that he might appear to despise it rather than to be 
unequal to it. But in declamation he won great 
fame, for he had a sure touch in simulated arguments, 
was energetic in accusation and invective, brilliant in 
defence, strong in characterization, and, in a word, 
his style of eloquence was somewhat too sophistic 
for the forensic branch and more forensic than 
sophistic usually is. He handled the emotions 
more skilfully than any other sophist, for he did not 


® The same is said of Nicetes, p. 511, of Damianus, p. 
606 ; cf. Cicero, Brutus 31. 
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povmdias azreurKuver, ovde Opyvous dtroKeipe- 
vous, aAd’ éBpaxvroyer atta Edv Siavoiais Adyou 
KpelTToow, Ws EK Te TOY adAcwv drrobécewv SnAodb- 
Tat Kal pdAvoTa eK THVde* KOpy Biacbetoa Oava- 
Tov npntar Tod Biacapévov: peta Tatra yéyove 
maudtov ek Tijs Bias Kat SvapudAGyra ot ma77701L, 
Tap omoTEpw Tpépouto TO TraL8tov. aywvilo- 
pLevos OvV baep Tob 7pos TaTpos mdmTov “ dro - 
dos” édy “70 madtov, amddos 45n, mplv yevon- 
Tat untpwov ydAaktos.”’ 1 de éetépa st77deais 
TovavTn* TUpavvov KaTtabeuevov THY apyny emt 
T@ éxAcAvabar améxtewe Tis edvodyos tr’ atrob 
yeyovws Kal amoAdoyeira: *bmep Tot govov. ev- 
tabt0a TO pddtoTta eppwuevov THs KaTHyopias TOV 
mept Tv amovddv Adyov dmewoaTo Tmepivouay 
éyKatapifas TO maben “rio yap ”’ edn © TadTa 
wpoddoynae ; mavat yuvatots jeupaxctous mpeopv- 
Tals avdpdow: eéya Se dvoya ev tats ovvOyjKats 
otk é€xyw.’ dpiota dé Kai tbrép tov Kpnrdv 
amoAeAoyntar THY Kpwomevwy emi TH TOD Atos 
onuat. duaiodroyia te Kai Geodoyia maon evayw- 
viodpevos AauTp@s. Tas pev ovv pedetas avTo- 
axedlous ezrovetro, ewede 5€ adT@ kal PpovtiopaTwr, 
ws etepa te Syndot THv exelwouv Kat pddiora 7 
totopia, émideréw yap ev adti memoinrar A€~ews 
te Kal Oewpias, éeomoi@v éavtTov Kal T@ dudAo- 


1 pnropetas Kayser, but suggests Oewpias or icropias. 


1 7.e. she had the alternative of marrying him; for a 
dilemma arising out of a similar case ef. Hermogenes, 
pe otdcewy ili. 15. 

* The theme presented the arguments for the Cretan 
claim that the tomb of Zeus was in Crete. 
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spin out long monodies or abject lamentations, but 
expressed them in a few words and adorned them 
with ideas better than I can describe, as is evident 
in other cases that he pleaded, but especially in the 
following. A girl has been ravished, and has chosen 
that her ravisher shall be put to death!; later a 
child is born of this rape, and the grandfathers 
dispute as to which one of them shall bring up the 
child. Antiochus was pleading on behalf of its 
paternal grandfather, and exclaimed: “ Give up the 
child! Give it up this instant before it can taste its 
mother’s milk!”” The other theme is as follows. 
A tyrant abdicates on condition of immunity for him- 
self. He is slain by one whom he has caused to be 
made a eunuch, and the latter is on his defence for the 
murder. In this case Antiochus refuted the strongest 
point made by the prosecution when they quoted 
the compact between the people and the tyrant; 
and threw in an ingenious argument while he set 
forth the eunuch’s personal grievance : “ With whom, 
pray,’ cried he, “did he make this agreement? 
With children, weak women, boys, old men, and 
men. But there is no description of me in that 
contract.” Most skilful, too, was his defence of 
the Cretans, standing their trial in the matter of 
the tomb of Zeus?; when he made brilliant use of 
arguments drawn from natural philosophy and _ all 
that is taught concerning the gods. He delivered 
extempore declamations, but he also took pains with 
written compositions, as others of his works make 
evident, but above all, his History. For in this he 
has displayed to the full both his powers of language 
and of thought, and, moreover, he devotes himself to 
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A A A de ~ r ~ ~ b] , € 
kane. mept de ths TeAeuTHS Tob avdpds, ot 
A ¢ 5 A a / >) , ¢ A + 
pev eBdounKovtovtTyy TeAvavar adrov, ot S€ odzw, 

Kal ot ev olKoL, of dé érépwht. 
> 
e. “AreEdvdpw 5é, dv II[nAomAdtwva ot zoddot 
, > 
eTwvopatov, matpis ev jv LeAevKera mods ovK 
5 \ b> J / A A e F \ A 
adavyns ev KiAukia, matip 5é€ ou@vupwos Kal Tods 
/ 
ayopatiovs Adyous tkavwTatos, pnTnp Sé mepitT1 
\ > 
TO €ldos, ws at ypadal epunvevovot, Kal mpoo- 
dpepyns TH TOD EdurAov “EXévyn: EdpundAw yap tis 
*BAg 7 @ 2 F > ~ € 
évn yeypamtat ota avabewa ecivar tas ‘“Pw- 
, > ~ ~ ~ 
paiwy ayopds. epacbivat tis yuvaikos TavTns 
Kal €Tépous pev, emoyAws dé “AmoAAdudv dact 
A 4, A A A yy 5 ~ ~ 
tov Tvavéa, kai tovs ev addAovs drafi@oa, TO 
/ 
dé “Azo\Awviw Evyyevécbar bv Epwra evratdias, 
’ \ / > 4 ~ A A e , 
ezreton) Oevdtepos avOpwimwv. todTo pev 61) o7m0- 
gos Tpomrois amiGavov, elpnrar cadds ev Tois és 
"ArroAAdviov. Geoevdns 8é€ 6 *AAeEavdpos kai 
mepipAentos Edv wpa, yeverds TE yap HV avT@ 
Bootpvxwdns Kat Kabeysévy TO pérpiov Oppa Te 
aBpov Kal péya Kal pis EvppeTpos Kal dddvTeEs 
AevKdtato. SdxtvAoi te edunKers Kal TH TOD 
Adyou Hvia émumpémovtes. Hv Sé€ adtT@ Kat mAod- 
A 
Tos Samravwpevos és ndovas ov peuTTas. 
> A yy iv > / A e A ~ 
Es 6€ avdpas Kw empéaBeve prev dep THs 
/, A A > — ‘A A b) 5 
Ledevecias mapa tov “Avtwvivov, diaBoAai dé éz 
, ~ ~ 
avrov éhoirnaav, Ws vedTnTa emimoLlodvTa TH EldEL. 
ATTov Sé at’T@ mpocexew SoKodvTos Tod BactAews 
’ 4 A A : oe / ce tA 7 ?) 
emapas THv dwviv 6 “Are~avdpos “ mpdcexé por, 
1 Life of Apollonius i. 13, vi. 42. 
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the love of the beautiful. Concerning the end of 
Antiochus, some say that he died at the age of 
seventy, others that he was not so old; again, some 
say that he died at home, others abroad. 

5. ALEXANDER, who was generally nicknamed 
“ Clay-Plato,” was born at Seleucia, a famous city in 
Cilicia. His father had the same name as himself and 
was very talented in forensic oratory, while his mother, 
as her portraits show, was extraordinarily beautiful, 
and in fact resembled the Helen of Eumelus. (Now 
Eumelus painted a picture of Helen that was thought 
worthy to be dedicated in the Roman Forum.) 
They say that among others who fell in love with 
her was Apollonius of Tyana, and that he made no 
secret of it; that she rejected the others, but gave 
herself to Apollonius because of her desire for noble 
offspring, since he more than ordinary men had in 
him something divine. In my work on Apollonius! I 
have stated clearly on how many grounds this story 
is incredible. But it is true that Alexander had a 
godlike appearance, and was conspicuous for his 
beauty and charm. For his beard was curly and of 
moderate length, his eyes large and melting, his nose 
well shaped, his teeth very white, his fingers long and 
slender, and well fitted to hold the reins of eloquence. 
He had, moreover, a large fortune, which he used 
to spend on pleasures that were above reproach. 

After he had reached manhood he went on an 
embassy to Antoninus on behalf of Seleucia, and 
malicious gossip became current about him, that to 
make himself look younger he used artificial means. 
Now the Emperor seemed to be paying too little 
attention to him, whereupon Alexander raised his 
voice and said: “Pay attention to me, Caesar.” 
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edn “‘ Katoap.”’ Kat 6 adbroxpdtwp mapotvvieis 
mpos avtov ws Opacuvtépa TH emotpodH xpyod- 
prevov “* TMpooeXw 2 Eby “ Kal Evvinyt gov: ov 
yap’ edn “6 THY Kopny acK@V Kal Tovs dddvras 
apmpvvav Kal Tods ovuxas E€wv Kal TOD pUpov 
del mvéewy. 
5 \ \ A ~ ~ / ~ ar , 
ov pev 57) mhetorov TOU Bou 7h Te “Avtioxeia 
eveaTrovoale Kal TH ‘Pwpun Kat Tots Tapoots Kal v1) 
Aia Atydarw man), apikeTo yap Kal €s Ta TOV 
Toupvav 7107. at dé “A@yvyor dvatpiBai Tod dvdpos 
odyau pev, ovK a€tar d€ ayvoetoba. ePadrle jeev 
yap és Ta Iavovixa eOvn petaAnfels d 70 Mdpxov 
Baotréws exe? orpatevovtos Kat SedwkoTos adT@ TO 
emuoteAAew “EdAnow, aduxopmevos dé és tas *AO7- 
vas, 0000 dé uAKos ToUTO ov péTpLoy TH EK TIS 
cs > £ GE ./ 0 ~ ”? ” ce 2 / 
ewas eAavvovt., ““ évtatéa’’ edn “ yovu Kapibw- 
pev.” Kal elma tobto éemyyyeire tois *“APnvaiois 
abtoaxedious Adyous épHow attob THs axpodcews. 
> 7 \ \ ¢ 7 > ~ / 
akovwv dé Tov “‘Hpwdnv ev Mapab@vi diarta@pevov 
Kat TV vedTnTa emaKkoAovbotcav ab’t@ maoav 
/ A b] \ > \ 2. \ “EAA 
ypaper mpos avrov emaToAny aiT@v Tovs nvas, 
wT. Gy ce \ ~ ¢ 
Kal O ‘Hpwdns * adifopat edn peTa TOV EA- 
Ajvewv Kai adbtos.’ SuvehéyovTo peev 57) €s TO Ev TO 
Kepayetx@ Oéatpov, 6 87) emwvdpacrat A ypur- 
metov, mpoiovons dé on THs Tepas Kal Too 
“Hpwdov Bpaddivovros moxadrov ot “AGnvator ws 


exAvopevns THS aKpodcews Kal Téexvnv avro WOVTO, 





1 For the Gymnosophists see Life of Apollonius vi. 6. 
This sect of naked ascetics and miracle-workers had 
migrated from India to Egypt and Ethiopia. 

* For this phrase cf. Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus 32 ; 
in, tragedy: as here, it means ‘‘ sit,” or ‘‘rest,” but not 
“CCL,” 
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The Emperor, who was much irritated with him for 
using so unceremonious a form of address, retorted : 
“]T am paying attention, and I know you well. You 
are the fellow who is always arranging his hair, 
cleaning his teeth, and polishing his nails, and 
always smells of myrrh.” 

For the greater part of his life he carried on his 
profession at Antioch, Rome, Tarsus, and, by Zeus, in 
the whole of Egypt, for he travelled even to the 
place where is the sect of the Naked Philosophers.! 
His visits to Athens were few, but it would not be 
proper to ignore them. He journeyed to the tribes 
of Pannonia at the summons of the Emperor Marcus, 
ho was conducting the war there and bestowed on 
him the title of Imperial Secretary for the Greeks. 
_When he reached Athens—and it is a journey of no 
ordinary length for one travelling from the East— 
* Here,’ said he, “ let us bend the knee in repose.” ? 
After saying this he announced to the Athenians 
that he would deliver extempore speeches, since they 
were very eager to hear him. But when he was told 
that Herodes was living at Marathon, and that all 
the Athenian youth had followed him there, he 
wrote him a letter asking him for his Hellenes; to 
which Herodes replied : “ I will come myself too with 
my Hellenes.” ‘They were accordingly assembled 
in the Cerameicus, in the theatre which has been 
called the Theatre of Agrippa,? and as the day was 
already far advanced and Herodes still tarried, the 
Athenians complained that the lecture was being 
given up, and they thought that it was a trick; 

* For this theatre see below, p. 580. Dérpfeld conjectures 
that it was identical with the old Odeum of the market- 


place, and that Pausanias i. 8. 6 refers to it as ‘‘ the theatre 
_ called the Odeum.” 
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THY OudAeeuy Kal mp mE Tov ‘Hpwdny. n pev 
67) dudregus ETTALVOL Hoav Too doreos Kal dmodoyia 
™pos Tovs “APnjvatous b direp TOO ATW TpPOTEpoV Top: 
adTovs adiyGar, eiye 5€ Kal TO atoyp@v pAKos, 
Ilavabynvaixod yap Adyou émitouA eikaoTo. ev- 
ataAns dé ovtTw Tots *AOnvalors edokev, ws Kal 
BouBov dedGeiv adrayv €7t owwr@vtos érraweodvtTwv 
avTod TO evaxnpmov. 1 wev d7) verKnKUIa bTdBEats 
0 Tovs UKVGas erravaywv és THY mpoTépav TAdYnY, 
emeto7) 7OAW olKobvTES vooodat, Kaupov os emLaX@V 
Bpaxdv avemdynce Tob Opdvov daidpe TO mpoowTme, 
Kabdzrep evayyeAva emaywv Tots dx powpevors av 
eietv Exot. mpoidvtos dé adt@ Tod Adyou éxéaTy 

“Hpwdns “Apkdds miAw tiv Kedadjv oxialov, 
ws ev wpa Oépovs eidber “AOjvnow, tows dé mov 
Kal evdetKVUJLEVOS AUT@ TO EK THS 0000 HKEW. Kal 
6 “AdrdEavdpos evOev éEXwv SieAexyOn pev es THY 
Tapovotay Tob dv8pos Urrocepuvep Hh Acfet Kat 
Hoven, eT avT@ Sé EBero, cite BovAoito Tijs 707 
omovdalop.evs sobécews Gpnasted ETE eTepay 
avtos dodvar. Tod dé ‘Hpwdouv avaBréavtos és 
TOUS GkKpowpevous Kal ElTTOVTOS, WS TOLHGOL, O7TEp 
av éxelvois d0€yn, mavres Evverrévevoay és THY THV 
XKvlav axpdaow, Kat yap 1 Kai Aapmpas dujec 
Tov ayava, ws SndAot Ta elpyucva. Oavpaciay dé 
ioydv éevedeiEato Kal ev Totode* Tas yap Svavoias 


! A favourite theme was the comparison of nomadic with 
city life, with the Scythians to point the moral; cf. below, 
pp. 575, 620; Apsines 228, 247, 
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so that it became necessary for Alexander to come 
_ forward and make the introductory speech before the 
_ arrival of Herodes. Now his introductory speech 
was a panegyric of the city and an apology to the 
Athenians for not having visited them before, and 
_ it was of the appropriate length, for it was like an 
_ epitome of a Panathenaic oration. The Athenians 
thought his appearance and costume so exquisite 
_ that before he spoke a word a low buzz of approval 
went round as a tribute to his perfect elegance. 
_ Now the theme that they chose was this: “The 
_ speaker endeavours to recall the Scythians to their 
_ earlier nomadic life, since they are losing their health 
_ by dwelling in cities.” + After pausing for a brief 
_ space he sprang from his seat with a look of gladness 
on his face, like one who brings good news to those 
who shall listen to what he has to tell them. While 
his speech was proceeding, Herodes made his appear- 
ance, wearing a shady Arcadian hat as was the 
_ fashion in the summer season at Athens, but perhaps 
_ also to show Alexander.that he had just arrived from 
ajourney. Thereupon Alexander adapted his speech 
So as to take note of the famous man’s presence in 
_ impressive and sonorous language; and he put it to 
_him whether he would prefer to listen to the argu- 
‘ment that was already being discussed or to propose 
another himself. Herodes glanced towards the 
Beane, saying that he would do whatever they 


maki ng out his case pile brilliant success, as the 
anecdote shows. But he made a further wonderful 
peplay of his marvellous powers in what now took 
p For the sentiments that he had so brilliantly 
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573 Suvdper preraAaBery “Kat vdatwv ’ eimev “ 7diw Ta 
>] 
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~ \ “A / / \ / e 
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aA’ avaréracov tas mvAas, avamvedoar Berw. 
TpagopayLenv dé TO “Hpadn Kal TEpLaXev avrov 

‘ avtedeotiacdv pee” ’ bn, Kal 6 “Hpwdns * Ti d€ 
od péeAAw ”” eizev “ Aapmpas oUTWws eordoavTa.; 
Suadvbeions Sé THs dxpodcews Kadgoas 6 PERG Sak 
TOV éavTod yvwpiuwy Tovs ev emidoce Hpwra, 
motos Tis avTots 6 codioTis paivoito, UKémTov be 

~ ~ A 
Tob amo THs KopivOov tov pev amndAov etpynKévar 
dyoavtos, tov dé IlAdtwva Cnreiv, emiKdmtTwv 

b) A ¢ ¢ / cc A» 3 yA ce \ / 
avtov 6 ‘Hpw&dns “ routi’’ edn “‘ mpos pydéva 

” JA A \ 2? ” ce A ¢e 
elmns €Tepov, ceavTov yap’ edn “ duaBadreis ws 
apabds Kpivovta, euot dé Eezov padAdov yyoupevw 

A \ , ” ms GS ee , 
adrov LKoteAvavov vidovra.”  TavTi de 6 Hpwdns 
exapaxTypile Kabewpaxws Tov avdpa KeKpapievyy 





+ See p. 619; where Hippodromus recasts his declamation, 
and, for Plato’s scorn of this device, Phaedrus 235 B. 

2 Kuripides, Phoenician Women 297; the phrase from 
tragedy, the iambic metre and ava- repeated are marks of 
Asianism. 
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expressed before Herodes came he now recast in his 

presence, but with such different words and different 

rhythms, that those who were hearing them for 
___ the second time could not feel that he was repeating 
himself! For example, before Herodes appeared, 
the epigram that won the greatest applause was this: 
“When it is stagnant, even water goes bad.” But 
after his arrival he gave it a different force, by saying : 
“Even those waters are sweeter that keep on the 
move.’ Here are some more quotations from The 
Scythians of Alexander. “When the Danube froze 
I would travel South, but when it thawed I would 
go North, always in perfect health, not as I am now, 
an invalid. For what harm can come to a man 
who follows the seasons in their course?” In the 
last part of his speech he denounced the city as a 
cramped and suffocating dwelling, and for the closing 
. sentence he cried out very loud: “Come fling open 
_ the gates,? I must breathe the air!’ Then he 
_ hastened up to Herodes, embraced him and said: 


: 
; 
























“ Pray regale me in return.” “Why not indeed,” 
said Herodes, “when you have regaled me so 
_ splendidly?” When the declamation was over, 


_ Herodes called together the more advanced of his 
own pupils and asked them what was their opinion 
_ of the sophist; and when Sceptus of Corinth said 
_ that he had found the clay but had still to find the 
\ } Plato, Herodes cut him short, and said: “Do not 
| talk like that to anyone else, for,” said he, “you 

j { will incriminate yourself as an illiterate critic. Nay 
rather follow me in thinking him a more sober 
|} Scopelian.”? Herodes thus characterized him because 
¥ he had observed that the sophist knew how to 


8 For Scopelian’s style see above, pp. 518, 519. 
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tatajevous exetlev “AOnvaious To tm” adra&v azo- 
OvycKkew. emi tavTns Ths dTolecews TO OpvAovpevov 
exeivo iKerevoev emuTeyEas TOUS opbahwovs Saxpvous 
if val Nukia, vat matep, ovTws “Abivas dos, ep? 
@ TOV MA aS psy daow avaBojoa “ & & “Hpaion, 
Tepdxud Gov E€opev ob copiorat mévres,” Kal TOV 
‘“Hpwdnv trepnobévta TO ematvy) Kal THs €avToo 
pvoews yevopevov Sodvai of Sera prev oKevogopa., 
d€ka d€ imzous, déka dé olvoxdovs, déxa S€ onpeiwv 
ypadéas, TdAavTa dé elKoot ypvaod, mAetoTov dé 
apyupov, vo dé ex KoddAutobd maidia PedAACopeva, 
€melo7) ~TKOoVev avTov yaipovTa véeats dwvais. 
Tovadra pev obv avt@ Ta “AOjvyow. 

’Ezrel 6€ Kal érépwv codioT@v aTrouvypovetpata 
mapebéunv, SnAovobw Kat 6 “AAgEavdpos ex Ae - 
vwv, ovde yap és TARpés Tw THs é€avTod ddéns 
adikra: mapa Tots “EAAnow. ws pev 67 ceuvads TE 
Kat Edv Hdovy SueAéyero, SnAodor THv SiadcEewv 


1 This is the technical term to describe the theme voted 
for by the audience when several had been proposed. 

2 This theme is based on the narrative of Thucydides 
vii. 75. 

3 An echo of the famous saying of Aeschylus that his 
plays were ‘‘ slices,” reudxn, from Homer’s splendid feasts. 
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combine a sober and tempered eloquence with a 
bold use of sophistic modes of thought ; and when he 
himself declaimed before Alexander he raised his 
eloquence to a higher pitch, because he knew that 
Alexander took the keenest pleasure in intensity 
and force; and he introduced into his speech 
rhythms more varied than those of the flute and the 
lyre, because he considered that Alexander was 
especially skilful in elaborate variations. The theme 
elected! by his audience was, “The wounded in 
Sicily implore the Athenians who are retreating 
thence to put them to death with their own hands.” ? 
In the course of this argument, with tears in his 
eyes, he uttered that famous and often quoted 
supplication: “Ah, Nicias! Ah, my father! As 
you hope to see Athens once more!” Whereupon 
they say that Alexander exclaimed: “O Herodes, 
we sophists are all of us merely small slices of 
- yourself!”* And that Herodes was delighted 
beyond measure by this eulogy, and yielding to his 
innate generosity presented him with ten pack- 
animals, ten horses, ten cup-bearers, ten shorthand 
writers, twenty talents of gold, a great quantity of 
_ silver, and two lisping children from the deme 
_ Collytus, since he was told that Alexander liked to 
hear childish voices. This, then, is what happened 
to Alexander at Athens. 
Now since I have set before my readers certain 
memorable sayings of the other sophists, I must 
make Alexander also known to them by quoting 
several sayings of his. For among the Greeks he has 
never yet attained to the full measure of the renown 
that is his due. The following quotations from his 
discourses show how sublime and at the same time 
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aide* “* Mapovas T}pe ‘OX pzrov Kat “OdAvptros 
TOU avreiy ” Kal maw * "ApaBia yh devopa moa, 
media KaTaoKLa, yupvov oddev, duTa 7) yh, TA avin. 
ovde pvAAov °A pdBiov éxBadeis, ovde Kdpgos a amop- 
piibets oddev exet duev, Tooobrov uy) a mepl Tos 
idp@ras edTUXet. "Kal madw “  avnp mevns dm 
*Twvias, 7) Sé ‘Twvia "EAAnves elow OLKNOAVTES EV 
TH BapBapwr.”’ tv Sé idéav Tavryy SvaTtwOalLov 
6 “Avtioxos Kal OvamrTUwv avTov os Tpupavra és 
THY TOV ovonaTwr wpav, mapeABav és THY >Avtio- 
xerav dtedéyOn Bde: “ “Teviae Avdiat Mapovat 
pwptar, doTe mpoPAjpata.”’ 7a dé ev TH pehery 
TAEOVEKTH LATA dednAwTaL pev Kal emt ToUTwY, 
dnAovobw Sé Kat én’ GAAwy trobécewv: SieEvwv 
pev yap tov IlepiuxAda tov KeAevovta Exeoar Tob 
mod€jov Kal fEeTA TOV ypynomov, ev @ Kal Kadov- 
L aKa > [IvOvos &fn tots Aakedaipo- 
pevos Kat akAntos o IIvOuos edn [ 
viols ouppaynoew, Woe amynvTnoe TA xpHOLa: 
“GAN tmoxveirat, dyor, tots Aakedatpoviors 
BonOyoew 6 Ivdios: fevderar: ovtws adtois Kal 
Teyéav émnyyeivato.” dueEiwv dé tov EvpPov- 
Aevovta TH Aapeiw CedEar tov “Iotpov- “ darop- 
peitw cor 6 Xkvbdv “Iotpos, Kav evpovs TV 





1 Quoted by Norden, p. 411, to illustrate the excessive 
use of rhythm in prose. 

2 The point lies in the magniloquent use of the plural and 
the hackneyed allusions. 

3 Thucydides i. 118 speaks of this oracle, but not in con- 
nexion with Pericles. 

4 Herodotus i. 66 describes the misleading oracle which 
refused the Spartans the conquest of Arcadia, but promised 
that they should take Tegea; they were defeated and 
captured by the Tegeans. 
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how delightful was his style of eloquence. “ Marsyas. 
was in love with Olympus, and Olympus with flute- 
playing.” And again: “ Arabia is a land of abundant 
woods, well-shaded plains, there is no barren spot, 
her soil is all plants and flowers. Not a leaf that 
Arabia grows would one ever throw aside, no stem 
or stalk that grew there would one ever cast away ; 
so happy is her soil in all that exudes therefrom.” ! 
And again: “I am a poor man from Ionia, yet 
Ionia consists of pure Hellenes who colonized the 
land of the barbarians.” Antiochus made fun 
of this style, and despised Alexander for in- 
-dulging too much in the luxury of fine-sounding 
words; and so when he came before the public 
at Antioch he began his speech with the words: 
“Tonias, Lydias, Marsyases, foolishness, propose me 
themes.”’ ? 
In these quotations I have shown Alexander's 
_ peculiar talent for declamation, but I must go on to 
_ show it in themes of another kind. For instance, 
_ when his theme was this: “ Pericles urges that they 
| should keep up the war, even after the oracle in 
_ which the Pythian god declared that, whether 
_ summoned to their aid or not summoned, he would 
be the ally of the Lacedaemonians,” * he withstood 
_ the oracle with these words: “But the Pythian 
_ god, you say, promises to aid the Lacedaemonians. 
_ He is deceiving them. Even so did he promise 
them Tegea.”’"* And again, when representing the 
_ man who advised Darius to throw a bridge over the 
, ee: he said: “ Let the Danube of the Scythians 
g flow beneath your feet, and if he gives your army a 


® In Herodotus iv. 89 is a passage which may have inspired 
y this theme. 
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oTpatiav Swayayyn, Tiunoov avrov €€ adrob muwy.”’ 
tov 6€ ’Apra alov aywrilopevos TOV dmayopevovra 
T@ HépEn py TO Sevrepov oTparevew emt T7V 
‘EMdda ade eBpaxvrdyncer: “ra pev O7 jlepoay 
TE Kal Mxjdwv To.atTa oor, BaotAed, Kata Xepav 
pLevovTl, TA de “EM iver yh Aenr) OdAatra orev?) 
Kal dvOpes darovevon evo Kat Deot BacKavor.”” 
Tovs d€ ev Tols TrEdio“Ls VooOdYTAs és TA OpY GVOLKi- 
Ceabar meiOwv Bde edvovordynoev: “ doxet dé por 
Kal 6 TOU TavTOS SNMLOUpyOs TA MEV TEdia, WoTeEP 
atiyoTepas | vAns, pia KaTw, emraipew dé Ta Opn, 
woTep agiwpata. TadTa mpata pev TjAvos aomd.- 
Cerae, tehevtata de aaoAetmet. Tis ovK ayaTnoEL 
TOTrOV joaxpoTépas EXOVTA TAS Tpepas 5 s 

Avdackador TH >AAcEavipw eyevovTo DaBwpives 
te Kat Avoviotos: adda Avovuaiou pev Tpupabrs 
amnAde perarrepPBets bo Tod maTpos vooobvTos, 
ore 07) Kal _eredcdra, DaPwpivov dé ynourara 
TKpodoaro, Tap ov pahora Kal TV pay” Tob 
Aédyou €omacev. tTeAcuTHoat Tov “AAcEavdpov ot prev 
ev KeArois daow ete emiotéAAovta, of 8° ev *IraXa 
TeTavpevov TOO emiaTéeAAew, Kal ot ev E€nKoVTOU- 
THV, of Sé€ Kal OVTW, Kal Of eV Em VIG, ot S emi 
Ouyatpi, t7ép wv oddev cdpov Adyou a€vov. 
’. “A€tovobw Aoyou Kal OQvapos o EK THS 
Ilépyns. Oddpe TATHp [Lev _Kaddexajs eyEVETO 
avinp ev Tots duvatwratos Ta&v Llepyaiwy, dda- 

1 driworepa Kayser ; dtiuorépas Cobet. 


1 ¢f. Herodotus vii. 10. In Philostratus, as in Her mogenes, 
On the Types of Style 396, the name should be Artabanus, 
not Artabazus. 
2 This is a variant of The Scythians ; see p. 572. 
’ Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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smooth crossing, do him the honour of drinking of 
his waters.” Again, when he sustained the part of 
Artabazus trying to dissuade Xerxes from making a 
second expedition against Greece,! he summed up 
the argument as follows: “ Now the condition of the 
Persians and Medes is as I have said, O King, if you 
stay where you are. But the soil of the Greeks is 
poor, their sea is narrow, their men are foolhardy, 
their gods are jealous gods.’”’ When he was trying 
to persuade those who had bad health in the plains 
to migrate to the mountains,” he thus discoursed on 
nature: “I believe the Creator of the universe 
hurled down the plains as being of less precious 
material, and raised up the mountains as worthy of 
regard. These the sun greets first and abandons 
last. Who would not love a place where the days 
are longer than elsewhere ?”’ 

Alexander’s teachers were Favorinus and Dionysius. 
But he left Dionysius when his education was only 
half completed, because he had been summoned by 
his father who was ill. Then, when his father was 
dead, Alexander became the genuine disciple of 
Fayorinus, and it was from him above all that he 
eaught the charm and beauty of his eloquence. 
Some say that Alexander died in Gaul while he was 
still an Imperial Secretary, others that he died in 
Italy after he had ceased to be Secretary. Again 
some say that he was sixty, others that he had not 
reached that age. Some say that he left a son, 
others a daughter, but on these points I could 
discover nothing worth mentioning. 

6. I must not omit to mention Varus® who came 
from Perge. The father of Varus was Callicles, one 
of Perge’s most important citizens. His teacher 
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okados dé Kodpatiwy 6 tratos amooyedialwy Tas 
Oetixas tmobéces Kai tov DaBwpivov tpdzov 
/ \ \ A 7 ¢ \ 
copiotevwv. meAapyov Sé€ tov Ovapov of modAdot 
ewvopalov dia TO TUpooY THs pwos Kal pauP~Bdes, 
Kal TOOTO ev Ws ovK aro ddEns HoTeilovTo, EEEaTL 
cupBadreiy tats eikdow, al avaKewrTar ev TH TIS 
Ilepyaias tep@. 6 5é xapaxr?p Tob Adyou TowodTos* 
Ty See e / > A ¢ > a o> 
ef “EXjomovrov Oey tmmov airets; én "Abw 
d€ €AGwy mArcBoa OdAeis; odK oidas, avOpwre, Tas 


o6ous ; add’ ‘EAnorovr viv oAtyny emBahav 


1 


7 TavTyV over cou pevety,' TOV | Op@y tay peevovTenv ; 


edéyeTo dé amayyeMew Tatra Aap pa Th poy 
Kal NOKNLEVY ereAevra pev obv olKot odmrw 
ynpackwv Kal éml matol, TO d€ am avTod yevos 
evdoK yo mavTes ev TH Ildpyn. 

is ‘Eppoyevns b€, ov Tapoot TveyKay TEVTE- 
KaideKa ETN yeyovas ee ovTw péya mpouBn THs 
TOV copioray dd6&ns, ws kat Mapxw Baorre?t zapa- 
oxety epura dKpodcews: eBadile yoov emt TH 
dxpdacw avtod 6 Mdpxos Kat jobn pev diadeyo- 
pevov, eOavuale be oxedualovros, Swpeas de 
Aapumpas edwKev. es O€ avdpas KOV adnpebn THY 
e€w v7 ovdeutas pavepas vooov, lev dorevopob 
Adyov TapEedwxe Tots Backdvors, epacay yap Tovs 
Aoyous atexvds kal? “Opnpov mrepdevtas «iva, 
amoBeBAnkevar yap adtovs Tov ‘Eppoyevny xabarep 


1 uwévew Kayser; uevetv Cobet. 





1 Quadratus was proconsul of Asia a.p. 165; Aristeides 
calls him a sophist. 

* Artemis. 

3 This hackneyed antithesis was ridiculed by Lucian, 
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was Quadratus! the consul, who used to argue 

extempore on abstract philosophical themes, and as 

a sophist followed the fashion set by Favorinus. 

Varus was commonly nicknamed “ the stork,’ because 

of the fiery hue and beaked shape of his nose, and 

that this witticism was not far-fetched we may 
gather from the likenesses of him which are dedicated 
in the temple of the goddess? of Perge. The follow- 
ing is characteristic of his eloquence: “ When you 
arrive at the Hellespont do you call for a horse? 

When you arrive at Athos do you wish to navigate 

it?? Man, do you not know the regular routes? 

You throw this handful of earth on the Hellespont, 

and think you that it will remain, when mountains 

do not remain?” It is said that he used to declaim 
_ these words in a magnificent and well-trained voice. 
_ For the rest, he died at home while still a young 
; man, leaving children, and his descendants are all 
_ highly esteemed in Perge. 

7. Hermocenss, who was born at Tarsus, by the time 
he was fifteen had attained such a reputation as a 
| sophist that even the Emperor Marcus became eager 
\ tohear him. At any rate Marcus made the journey to 
hear him declaim, and was delighted with his formal 
_ discourse, but marvelled at him when he declaimed 
extempore, and gave him splendid presents. But 
~ when Hermogenes arrived at manhood his powers 

suddenly deserted him, though this was not due to 
_ any apparent disease, and this provided the envious 
with an occasion for their wit. For they declared 
_ that his words were in very truth “winged,” as 
Homer says, and that Hermogenes had moulted 

















The Rhetorician’s Guide 18; cf. Cicero, De finibus ii. 34; 
_ Dio Chrysostom, Oration iii. 31 Arnim. 
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1A parody ae Pindie Nem. iii. 72. 
2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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them, like wing-feathers. And once Antiochus the 
sophist, jesting at his expense, said: “Lo, here is 
that fellow Hermogenes, who among boys was an 
old man, but among the old is a boy.” ! The follow- 
ing will show the kind of eloquence that he affected. 
In a speech that he was delivering before Marcus, 
he said, “‘ You see before you, Emperor, an orator who 
still needs an attendant to take him to school, an 
orator who still looks to come of age.” He said 
much more of this sort and in the same facetious 
vein. He died at a ripe old age, but accounted as 
one of the rank and file, for he became despised 
when his skill in his art deserted him. 

8. Puitacrus or Ciricia? was a pupil of Lollianus, 
and was the most excitable and hot-tempered of the 
sophists. For instance it is said that when someone 
in his audience began to go to sleep, he gave him a 
blow in the face with his open hand. After making 
a brilliant start in his career while still a mere boy, 
he did not fall short of it even when he began to 


_ grow old, but made such progress that he was 


regarded as the model of what a teacher should be. 
But though he lived among many peoples and won a 
great reputation among them for his dexterity in 
handling arguments, at Athens he showed no skill 
in handling his own hot temper, but picked a quarrel 


_ with Herodes just as though he had come there for 


> 


that very purpose. For he was walking towards 
evening in the Cerameicus with four men of the 


_ sort that at Athens chase after the sophists, and 


Saw a young man on his right, with several others, 
keep turning round, and imagining that he was 
making some jest at his expense he called out: 
“Well, and who may you be?” “I am Amphicles,” 
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1 éoracuévn Kayser; dvearacuévn Cobet. 





1 The second- -century sophists, when purists, carefully 
avoided ‘‘barbarisms” and Latinisms. The most striking 
instance of this is Life of Apollonius iv. 5. Aristeides in his 
panegyric of Rome used no Roman name. Dio Chrysostom, 
Oration xxi. 11, defends his allusions to the Emperor Nero 
and others who are “ modern and despised.” 
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| he replied, “if indeed you have heard of that 
| citizen of Chalcis.” “Then keep away from my 
lectures,” said Philagrus, “for you do not appear to 

| me to have any sense.’ “And who are you?” 
| inquired the other, “ to issue that edict?’’ Where- 
* upon Philagrus said that it was an insult to him not 
to be recognized wherever he might be. An out- 
 Jandish word ! escaped him in the heat of his anger, 
‘ and Amphicles pounced on it, for he was in fact 
| the most distinguished of the pupils of Herodes, 
_ and asked: “In what classic is that word to be 
found?” “In Philagrus,’ was the answer. Now 

_ this foolish brawl went no further at the time; but 
on the next day he learned that Herodes was living 

| in his suburban villa, and wrote him a letter accusing 
. | him of neglecting to teach his pupils decent manners. 
| To this Herodes replied: “It seems to me that you 
_ are not very successful with your prooemium.” This 
was to censure him for not trying to win the good- 
will of his hearers, which one must regard as the 
true prooemium of a declamation. But Philagrus, as 
though he did not understand the conundrum, or 
understood, but regarded the advice of Herodes as 
absurd, though it was in fact excellent, was dis- 
appointed in his declamation because he came before 
an audience that was ill-disposed towards him. For 
as I have heard from men older than myself, his 
introductory speech gave offence, because they 
thought it had a new-fangled ring and was discon- 
nected in its ideas ; nay they even thought it childish. 
For into his encomium of the Athenians he inserted 
__a lament for his wife who had died in Ionia. So when 
_he came to deliver his declamation a plot was formed 

_ against him, as follows. In Asia he had already 
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juevos Tov "Apioroyeitova TOV afvobvra KaTyyopetv 
TOO pev Anpoobevous Mydcopor," Tob dé Alcyivov 
Ddurmopov, bmep wv Kal YEYPAppEvoL adAnhous 
eTuyXavor, éoBéc8n ro h0éypa b7r0 THs xoAjjs 
ETLOKOTOUVTOS pvoet Tots emxoAous THY pwvnv Tob 
pwvntiKod mvevLatos. xpdvw jLev OvV VoTEpoV e7- 


1 Mndicuod . . . idurmicuod Kayser; Mydioudv . . . Bider- 
micuov Cobet. 


1 This theme is probably derived from Thucydides viii. 
86, where Alcibiades declines the aid of the Argives. 

2 There was a similar guild of artifices scaenici at Rome ; 
see below, p. 596. This guild, one of the earliest instances 
of organized labour, had extraordinary power and even 
political influence. 

3 Diogenes Laertius vii. 182 mentions equestrian statues 
in the Cerameicus, but nothing more is known about them. 
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_ argued a certain theme entitled: “They reject as 
»sallies those whom they have not invited to their 
_aid.”1 This argument had already been published, 
and had attracted notice, in fact it had greatly 
enhanced his reputation. Now a rumour reached 
‘the pupils of Herodes that Philagr us, when a theme 
was proposed to him, used to improvise the first time, 
‘but did not do so on a second occasion, but bee 
eee stale arguments that he had used before. 
Accordingly they proposed to him this same theme 
“The Uninvited,’ and when he pretended to be 
Beprarsing they ‘yetaliated by reading the declama- 
‘tion aloud. Then the lecture became the scene of 
uproar and laughter, with Philagrus shouting and 
vociferating that it was an outrage on him not to be 
allowed to use what was his own; but he failed to 
win acquittal of a charge that was so fully proven. 
Now all this took place in the theatre of Agrippa, 
and after an interval of about four days he came 
forward to declaim in the council-chamber of the 
theatrical artisans,? the building which stands near 
the gates of the Cerameicus not far from the 
equestrian statues? But when he was winning 
universal approval in the character of Aristogeiton 
demanding the right to denounce Demosthenes for 
conspiring with Persia and Aeschines for conspiring 
with Philip—accusations which they had in fact 
_ brought against one another+—his very utterance 
was stifled by his wrath. For with choleric persons 
the breath on which the voice depends is apt to 
obscure and check the power of speech. It is true 
that, somewhat later, he was promoted to the chair 


* For this obviously fictitious theme see Marcellinus iv. 
472 Walz. 
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eBatevoe TOO Kara THY ‘Pony Opovov, AG y oe de 
amnvexOn Tijs €avToo S0€qs du’ as elpnKa airias. 

apaKTnp T&v Too DiAdypou Adoyu 0 pev ev 
tats duadé£eot Towotros: “ efra oler nAvov éoTe- 
pw pbovety 7 péAcw atdta@, et tis eoTw aorip 
aAdos ev odpav@; ody ovTws exer TA TOD peydAov 
ToUTOU TrUpds. Emol ev yap SoKel Kal TrownTLKa@s 
exdoTw dvavewew, Gol pev dpkTov ddwpLe, A€yovra, 
col Se eon Bpiay," got de eoTrepay, mavtTes O€ eV 
VUKTL, TaVTES, OTAaV eyw pa Br€trwpra: 


"HéAuos 8° avdpovoe Army Trepixadréa Aiwvynv 


\ > Pé ? a) / \ \ e ~ / 
Kal aoTepes ovdamLod. Tives d€ Kal ot THS peEA€- 
Tyns avT@ pvOuor joav, dynAdoer Ta mpos TOUS 
akAnTous eipnuéva, Kal yap Kat xatpew adtots 
> / ce / P, / / \ / 
eAéyeto: “ dire, THWEpov ce TeHeapar Kal THLEpoV 
> a \ \ / a ” a 6 ¢ \ 
év omrAows Kat peta Eihous pot AadAets ”’ Kat ““ THY 
> \ ~ > / / > / »” > 
amo THS exkAnotas povnv otda grdiav. amure ovv, 
avOpes didor, TodTo yap viv THpoopev TobvopLa., 
Ka denPapev ToTe ovppaywv, eh duds Téey- 
power, Et TOTE Omrou.. 

Meyebos peev ov 6 Didaypos jueTptov petwv, 
THY d€ odpdv miKpos Kal TO Oppo. ETOULOS Kal €s 
opy7v exccAnOjvat mpobvpos, Kal TO ev avT@ dvo- 

>? / ~ \ 
Tpomrov ove avros Tyveet: €popeévov ‘your avrov 
evos TOV _eTaipw, Tt maby ° TraudoTpopig. ov 
yatpor, “ dtt”’ &dy “ odd” euavT@ xatpw.”’ amo- 


1 Cobet would-insert coi dé égav ** to thee the East ” for 
SyTaMIEATy- 
2 uaday Kayser ; ra0av Cobet. 





1 An allusion to Iliad xv. 190 foll., where Poseidon 
describes the partition of the universe among Zeus, Hades 
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_\ of rhetoric at Rome, nevertheless at Athens, for the 
Pigisesons I have stated, he was deprived of the credit 
_ that was his due. 

The following quotation shows the characteristic 
style of Philagrus’ oratory in -his introductory 
speeches: “ And so you think that the sun is jealous 
of the evening-star, or that it matters to him what star 
beside is in the sky? Not thus is it with this mighty 
fire. For it seems to me that, like the poet,! he 
assigns his portion to each, saying: To thee I give 
the North and to thee the South, to thee the evening, 
but in the darkness of night are ye all, yea all, when 
I am invisible ; 

Then the sun rises leaving the fair waters of the sea,” 
and the stars are nowhere.” ‘The rhythms that he 
used in his declamations may be seen in his speech 
“The Uninvited”; and indeed he is said to have 
delighted in such rhythms: “ Friend, to-day I have 
seen thee as thou art, to-day thou speakest to me in 
arms and sword in hand.” And again: “The only 
friendship that I recognize springs from the assembly 
of the people. Therefore depart, friends, since for 
you we preserve this title, and if ever we need allies, 
we will send for you; if ever, that is to say!” 

In height Philagrus was below the average, his 
brow was stern, his eye alert and easily roused to 
anger, and he was himself conscious of his morose 
temper. Hence when one of his friends asked 

+ him why he did not enjoy bringing up a family, he 

replied: “Because I do not even enjoy myself.” 


and himself; but possibly the meaning is ‘‘like a poet 
assigning their parts to the actors.” 

2 Odyssey iii. 1. This speech is quoted by Norden, p. 413, 
as an example of the metrical rhythms of Sophistic. 
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Bavetvy dé adbtov ot pev ev TH Oadrdtrn, of dé ev 
"IraAia wept mp@rov yipas. 

0’. ~Apioreidnv dé tov etre Evdaipwovos cite 
Evdatpova “ASpravot peev TpeyKay, ot Oe “Adpuavot 
modus ov peyddn ev Mvoots, AG Hvat dé joKnoay 
KaTa THY ‘Hpadov Gacy Kat TO ev TH “Acta 
Ildépyapov Kara THY “AptotoKhéous yAOrtrav. 
voowons de eK petpaxtou yevopevos ovK Tpednoe 
Tob Tovelv. THY Lev ovv idéay THs vocov Kat ore 
Ta vetpa abr erreppixer, ev ‘lepots BuBXtous adros 
ppater, ra Se BuBrzo. TadTa ednueplowy éeméyer 
TWA avTO Aoyov, at oe eprpepioes ayabat bud 
oxado. Tob mepi mavTos ed diadéyecOar. emi dé 
TO oyedidlew pur) Eemopevns atT@ Ths pvoews 
axpipetas eémepweAnfn Kal mpos tovs madAaovds 
Sd e ~ ~ / ” 
eBreev tkav@s Te TH yoviw toyvae Koudodo- 

/ > \ A / > / \ > 
ylav e€eAwy tot Xdyov. amodnuiar de “Api- 

/ >? / + A ? / ~ ~ 
ateidov ov mroAAai, ovTe yap és xapw THY ToAA@Y 
dueAdyero ovTe expdate. yoARs emi tTods pn dv 
> / > / “A 4 > ~ ” > 
eTraivw akpowmevous, a b€ ye emnAdev evn, *Ita- 
Aoi ré eiou Kai “EXAds Kal 7) pos TH AéAta KaTw- 
Kynuevn Atyumtos, ot yadxobv €ornoav adrov ert 
THS KATA THY Lpvpvay ayopas. 

Oixvorny de Kal TOV "Aptoteidnv Tis Luvpvns 
etrretv ovK aAalwv eTawos, aAAa SucaroTaros TE 
Kat aAnbéoratos: THv yap 7oAW TavTHY adano- 
Betoav tro cevop@v Te Kal yaoudTwy ovTw TL 
a / \ \ / ec ~ \ + 
Wrodvpato mpos tov Mdpxov, ws TH pev addy 


1 This is perhaps merely a foolish play on the word 
eVdaiuwy, ** ha 

2 “Aristeides i, 514. 

3 Quoted by Synesius, On Dreams 155 B. 
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Some say that he died at sea, others in Italy when 
he was on the eve of old age. 

9. AristerpEs, whether he was theson of Eudaemon, 
or is himself to be so called,! was born at Hadriani, 
a town of no great size in Mysia. But he was 
educated at Athens when Herodes was at the height 
of his fame, and at Pergamon in Asia when Aristocles 
was teaching oratory there. Though he had poor 
health from his boyhood, he did not fail to work hard. 
The nature of his disease and the fact that he suffered 
from a palsy of the muscles he tells us himself in his 
Sacred Discourses.2, These discourses served him in 
some sort as a diary, and such diaries are excellent 
teachers of the art of speaking well on any subject.? 
And since his natural talent was not in the line 
of extempore eloquence, he strove after extreme 
accuracy, and turned his attention to the ancient 
writers; he was well endowed with native ability 
and purified his style of any empty verbosity. 
Aristeides made few journeys, for he did not discourse 
with the aim of pleasing the crowd, and he could not 
control his anger against those who did not applaud 
his lectures. But the countries that he actually 
visited were Italy, Greece, and that part of Egypt 
which is situated near the Delta; and the people of 
this region set up a bronze statue + of him in the 
market-place of Smyrna. 

To say that Aristeides founded Smyrna is no mere 
boastful eulogy but most just and true. For when 
this city had been blotted out by earthquakes and 
chasms that opened in the ground, he lamented 

its fate to Marcus in such moving words that the 


| + The inscription for this statue is preserved in the 
} Museum at Verona. 
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povwdia Paya emiorevagar tov Baoiréa, emi Se 
~ 66 / ole ee es / ” | / 
T@ “ Céhupor Sé epyunv Katamvéovot’’ Kat da- 
~ / > / \ / / 
Kpva T@ BiPriw émuora€ar tov Baowréa Evvorkiav 
TE TH mone €x ta&v Tod *Aptoreidov evdootjievv 
vedout. eTUyXavE de Kal Cuyyeyovas 738 TO 
Mdpxw fe) “Aptoreidys ev “Iwvia, as yap TOU 
"Egeotou Aapavod NKOUVOD, ereBrpset pev 6 adro- 
KpaTwp 707 TH Lpvpyy TpiTny Teepav, Tov Oe 
“Apioreidny ove yuyvaaKe npeto tovs Kupr- 
TiAiovs, ny EV TH TOV aoralouevwv opidw tap- 
/ > a ke \ ” ¢ A > \ > \. 

Eewpapevos adT@ o aviip etn, of de ovdE avrot epacay 
EWPAKEVAL adrov, od yap av Tapetvat TO pn od 
EvoTjoa, Kal adixovto THs voTepaias Tov >Api- 
oTelony audw Sopupopodrres. mpooeumrev dé av- 
Tov 6 avtoKpatwp “dua Ti ace’ edn ‘ " Bpadews 
” ) \ ¢ 
eloper ; KaL O ‘Aptoretons * ‘ Pewpnua,”’ Eby 

® Baowred, noxorer, youn d€ Gewpotcd Tt 2) 


dmroxpewavvdobu ob Cnret.’ wdmepnobeis Sé Oo 
avToKpaTwp TH 70er Tavdpos ws amAoucwrarep TE 
Kal oxohicwrare  qoTe eb dKpodcopat 
gov; Kal ° 'Apworetdns ys TIPE POV elzrev 


ce 


mpoBane Kal auprov aKpo@: ov yap éopev TOV 
e€u“ovvtwv, adda tTadv axpiPovvtwy. e€€oTw Se, 
@ Baowred, kai Tods yvwpipous Trapetvat TH akpoa- 


”? C6..3 / ”? a > ¢ / ce \ 
GEL. e€éotw’’ 4 8 06 Mapkxos, “ dnpmortiKov 
/ ) > / \ rata / ce / A 
ydp. eimdvtos de tod “Aptoreidov “ dedd00w dé 


1 This monody or lament is extant. 

2 Hither the Emperor was easily moved, or the rhythmical 
effect of this sentence is lost on us. 

3 Literally ‘‘ keynote.” 

4 See above p. 559 and Athenaeus xiv. 649 p. 

5 This saying was later echoed by other sophists; ef. 
Eunapius, Life of Prohaeresius p. 488 ; Synesius, Dio 56 c; 
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Emperor frequently groaned at other passages in the 
monody,! but when he came to the words: “She is 
a desert through which the west winds blow” ? the 
Emperor actually shed tears over the pages, and in 
accordance with the impulse * inspired by Aristeides, 
he consented to rebuild the city. Now Aristeides 
had, as it happened, met Marcus once at an earlier 
time in Ionia. For as I was told by Damianus of 
Ephesus, the Emperor was visiting Smyrna and 
when three days had gone by without his having as 
yet made the acquaintance of Aristeides, he asked 
the brothers Quintilii+ whether he had by chance 
overlooked the man in the throng of those who came 
to welcome him. But they said that they too had 
not seen him, for otherwise they would not have 
failed to present him; and next day they both 
arrived to escort Aristeides in state. The Emperor 
addressed him, and inquired: “Why did we have 
to wait so long to see you?” ‘To which Aristeides 
replied : “ A subject on which I was meditating kept 
me busy, and when the mind is absorbed in medita- 
tion it must not be distracted from the object of its 
search.” - The Emperor was greatly pleased with the 
man’s personality, so unaffected was it and so devoted 
to study, and he asked: “When shall I hear you 
declaim?”’ “ Propose the theme to-day,” he replied, 
“and to-morrow come and hear me, for I am one of 
those who do not vomit their speeches but try to 
make them perfect.° Permit my students also, O 
Emperor, to be in the audience.” 

/ “They have my permission,” said Marcus, “for 
that is democratic.” And when Aristeides added : 


Aristeides perhaps echoed Cicero, Epist. ad Div. xii. 2 
** omnibus est visus vomere suo more, non dicere.”’ 
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> “A > ~ \ ~ \ a e / 
avtois, ® BaowAed, kai Body Kat Kpotetv, omdaov 
dvvavTar,’ jlevdidoas 6 adroxpdtup “ robTo ”’ 
yf A A 
epy “emt col Keita. ovK eypaya TV pchern- 
Jetoav drobeow, emevoy) aAAot adAnv paoiy, €KEC- 
vo ye pv mpos TavTwyv opodroyetrar, Tov *Apt- 
/ 2) ~ \ ~ 
oTEeLonv apiory popa emi Tod Mdpxov xpnoactas 
moppwlev TH Lpupvy ETouwalovans THs TUXNS TO 
bu dvSpos TOLOUTOU 87) dvoucroOAvac. Kal ov 
dynpt Tatra, ws ovyt Kat Tod BactAdws avorki- 
v > A 4 “A SY > a 
gavtos av amoAwAviav modw, Hv otaav eavpuacer, 
> > 74 ¢ / / \ / / 
GAN’ ote at Bacirewot te Kai Oeoréo.or duces, 
nv / ? \ / \ / > 
HY mpooeyetpy avtas EvPovdAia Kai Adyos, ava- 
Adptrovat pGdAAov Kat pos TO Troveivy ed Edlv OpyA 
pépovTat. 
A > A 4 ~ 
Aaptavod Kaketva qKovov, TOV dodioTHY TodTOV 
/ A 
duaBadrAew prev Tovs atvtoayediouvs ev tais dca- 
/ / \ 4 A / ¢ \ 
A€Ecor, Oavpalew d€ ovVTw TO oxEdidlew, ws Kal 
idia éxmovety adto ev dSwpyatiw €avTov Kabeipy- 
vovta, e€emrover d€ K@Aov ex KwWAOV Kal vonma 
€k vornuatos emavakukKA@y. touti de nywpcba 
~ \ / 
pacwuevov padAdov 7 eabiovtos, avroayéd.os yap 
> ~ 
yAwTTns evpoovons aywvcpa. KaTyyopotar de 
tod *Aptoreidov twes ws evtedes eimdovTos Tpo- 
ouj.vov emt TaV prabopopwy av dm auroupLeveov 
Thv yhv, apEacbar yap 67 avrov Tis drobécews 
TavTNs wde* “od mavsoovrat ovToL ot avOpwrror 
TapeXovTEs piv ™paypwara. emtAapBavovrar dé 
Twes Kal akuns Too avdpos éeml Tod mapatTou- 


1 A scholiast on Hermogenes explains that lands had been 
assigned instead of pay to certain mercenaries ; after they 
had founded a city they were ordered to take their pay and 
give up the land. 
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“ Grant them leave, O Emperor, to shout and applaud 
as loud as they can,’ the Emperor smiled and 
retorted : “That rests with you.” I have not given 
the theme of this declamation, because the accounts 
of its title vary, but in this at least all agree, that 
Aristeides in speaking before Marcus employed an 
admirable impetuosity of speech, and that far ahead 
fate was preparing for Smyrna to be rebuilt through 
the efforts of this gifted man. And when I say 
this I do not imply that the Emperor would not of 
his own accord have restored the ruined city which 
he had admired when it was still flourishing, but I 
say it because even dispositions that are truly royal 
and above the ordinary, when incited by good advice 
and by eloquence, shine out more brightly and press 
on with ardour to noble deeds. 

This too I have heard from Damianus, that though 
in his discourses this sophist used to disparage ex- 
tempore speakers, nevertheless he so greatly admired 
extempore eloquence that he used to shut himself 
up in a room and practise it in private. And he | 
used to work it out by evolving it clause by clause 
and thought by thought. But this process we must 
regard as chewing rather than eating, for extempore 
eloquence is the crowning achievement of a fluent 
and facile tongue. There are some who accuse 
_ Aristeides of having made a weak and ineffective 
prooemium when his theme was: “The mercenaries 
are ordered to give back their lands.’’! They say 
that he began the argument with these words: 
“These persons will never cease to make trouble 
for us.” And some criticize the man’s vigorous 
language ? when he spoke in the réle of the Spartan 


2 For this technical term see Glossary. 
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584 wevou TOV TELXLOLOV THs Aaxedatpovos, ElpynTar 
dé ade “un yap 67) ev Texel emumrnatjiev 
optvywv evarsdpevort dvow.”’ emAapBdvovrat Kal 
Tapoyntas | Ws TaTewas TpoceppyspLevns, emdva- 
BadAwy yap tov *AdAé€Eavdpov as matpwCovra, THY 
ev Tots Tpaypace Sewornra, TOU TATpOS epyn TO 
Tatolov civat. ot avTot KaTnyopobor Kal OKO pL 
[atos, aie TOUS ‘Apysaomods TOUS povopid- 
tous edn Evyyevets civat tod Dirimmov, xairou 

\ ~ / > 4 ~ iA 
kat Tod Aypoobévous amoAekoynuévov tots “EX- 
Anow mpos Tov tpaytKov miOnKov Kal TOV apou- 

A pee! > A \ ? 8 \ > 
patov Owvopyaov. adda py) €K TovUTwY Tov *Api- 

/ / \ > \ 4 > / ¢ \ 
oTelonv, SnAovTw dé adtov 6 Te “looxpdrns 6 Tods 
>A@ / > / ~ 0 A / \ ¢ > ~ 

nvatous e€dywv THs Gadrarrys Kal 6 émiTyav 

~ / ple} ~ \ / \ if, \ 

T@ KadAcEcivw emi TO py) Sarrew tTovs d€ka Kat 
€ / r ene ? , ak a \ 

ot PovAevopevor rept TOV €v LukeAia Kal 6 a) 
AaBov Aioxins Tapa TOU KepooBrenrov Tov 

585 otrov, Kal ot TrapauTovpevor Tas o7ovoas pera TO 
KTelvar TA yevn, ev % pddAvota tbrolecewv ava- 
duddoKer Huds, THs av tis aodar@s Kexwédvvev- 
pévas TE Kal TpayiKas eEVvVolas peTayxELpioatTo. 
Kat mAciovs étépas drolécets oda evmadevoiav 

~ > 
evoetKvupevas TOU avdpos TovTOU Kal loxdy’ Kal 


1 dvawduevo. Kayser; évayduevor Cobet. 


~ - - 


1 For this theme see above, p. 514. 

2 Philip had lost an eye at the siege of Methone 352 B.c. 
The fabulous Arismaspi are described by Herodotus iv. 27. 

3 On the Crown 242. ‘*Tragic ape” was a proverbial 
phrase for an arrogant person. Oenomaus was the hero of a 
lost play of Sophocles, and these were sneering references to 
the career of Aeschines as a travelling actor. 

4 This theme is based on Isocrates, On the Peace 64. 

5 This favourite theme is based on a fictitious situation in 
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who deprecated the fortifying of Lacedaemon.! 
What he said was this: “ May we never take on the 
nature of quails and cower within walls.” They also 
criticize a proverbial phrase of his, on the ground 
that he had thrown it in casually with an effect of 
vulgarity. I mean that, when attacking Alexander 
for merely imitating his father’s energy in affairs, he 
said: “ He is a chip of the old block.” These same 
critics also condemn a jest of his when he said that 
the one-eyed Arimaspi were Philip's kinsmen.? 
And yet even Demosthenes defended his policy 
to the Greeks against one whom he called “the 
tragic ape,’ and “the rustic Oenomaus.”? But do 
not judge of Aristeides from these extracts, but 
rather estimate his powers in such speeches as 
“Tsocrates tries to wean the Athenians from their 
empire of tlie sea’’+; or “The speaker upbraids 
Callixenus for not having granted burial to the 
Ten” ®; or “ The deliberations on the state of affairs 
in Sicily” ®; or “Aeschines, when he had not 
received the corn from Cersobleptes’’*; or “They 
reject the treaty of alliance after their children have 
been murdered.” ® It is in this last argument above 
all that he teaches us how, without making any slip, 
one may handle daring and tragic conceptions. 
And I know several other arguments of his that 
demonstrate the man’s erudition, force and power 
of characterization, and it is by these that he ought 


which Callixenus advises the Athenians not to bury the 
generals who were executed after the battle of Arginusae. 
It is quoted by Hermogenes and Syrianus. 
6 This theme is quoted by Hermogenes. 
7 Apsines states this theme rather differently; it is 
apparently based on Polyaenus vii. 32. 
This theme is described more fully below, p. 593. 
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Ss > > e lan > \ / a“ ” 
00s, ad’ adv pardAov adrov Oewpnréov, 7 €t mov 
Kal tTapémtuce te és dtAoTyiavy éexmeowv. Kal 
/ \ ~ ¢P 2 / > / 
TexviKaTatos de copiaTtav 6 “Aptoteidns eyéveTo 
Kat moAvs ev Dewpruacr, dev Kai Tod cyedialew 
> / \ \ \ / / 
amnvexOn, TO yap Kata Jewpiav BovAecBar zpo- 
ayew mavTa acyore? THY yvwpnv Kal amadAdrreL 
Too éTolimouv. 

"Amofavety dé tov ~Apioreidnv of pev olkor 
ypagovow, ot dé ev “Iwvia ern BiwoavtTa ot pev 
e€jxovra paow, ot d€ ayyod tay éBdoujKorTa. 

u. “Adptavov dé tov Doivika Tupos pev qvey- 
kev, “AOfvar d€ joxnoav. ws yap THv euavTod 
didacKkdAwy Kovov, adikeTo pev és avTas KaTa 
€ / / \ > \ / > 
Hpwdnv, dicews dé icydv cogioTikwraTynv ev- 
Sevxvdpevos Kal odK adnAos av Ws emt pmeya HEoL- 
edoitnoe pev yap T@ “Hpwdn oxtw Kai déxa 
lows yeyovws érn Kal Taxéws abiwleis, dv Uké- 

\ > ~ ] ~ > / \ 
mros te Kat “AudixAns névodvTo, eveypadn Kat 
TH Tot Kredbvdpiov axpodcer. To de KrAevdprov 
@de elyev' THv tot ‘Hpwdov axpoarady déka ot 
_ apeThs agvovpevor émeoutilovro TH €s mavTas 
aKpodce. KAebvdpav EvupeneTpnuevnv + és ExaTov 
ery, & Sujer amoTradnv 6 ‘Hpwdns mapntnuévos 

~ ~ / 
TOV €K TOV AkKpoaT@v Ematvov Kal fLovoU yeyovaws 
Tob Aé€yew. mapadedwKdtos dé avTovd Tots yvw- 
1 Schmid, Atticismus 194, suggests Evumewerpnuévor Scor. 





1 Two brief declamations ascribed to Adrian are extant. 

2 «© A lecture timed by the clock,” cp. p. 594. Rohde 
thinks that the meal is figurative, and that it was a feast 
of reason. . 
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to be estimated rather than by passages in which 
he has drivelled somewhat and has fallen into 
affectation. Moreover, Aristeides was of all the 
sophists most deeply versed in his art, and _ his 
strength lay in the elaborate cogitation of a theme ; 
for which reason he refrained from extempore speak- 
ing. For the desire not to produce anything except 
after long cogitation keeps the mind too busy and 
robs it of alertness. 

Some writers record that Aristeides died at home, 
others say that it was in Ionia; again some say that 
he reached the age of sixty, others that he was 
nearly seventy. 

10. Aprran! the Phoenician was born at Tyre, but 
he was trained in rhetoric at Athens. For, as I used 
to hear from my own teachers, he came to Athens 
in the time of Herodes and there displayed a great 
natural talent for sophistic, and it was generally held 
that he would rise to greatness in his profession. 
For he began to attend the school of Herodes when 
he was perhaps eighteen years old, was very soon 
admitted to the same privileges as Sceptus and 
Amphicles, and was enrolled among the pupils 
belonging to the Clepsydrion. Now the Clepsydrion 
was conducted in the following manner. After the 
general lecture which was open to all, ten of the 
pupils of Herodes, that is to say those who were 
proved worthy of a reward for excellence, used to 
dine for a period limited by a water-clock? timed 
to last through a hundred verses; and these verses 
Herodes used to expound with copious comments, 
nor would he allow any applause from his hearers, 
but was wholly intent on what he was saying. And 
since he had enjoined on his pupils not to be idle - 
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> \ > a > / ~ ” / 
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> A ~ 
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\ / > A 
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> 
mapeAbwv és pécovs 6 “Adptavos “ éyw”’ edn 
/ ~ 
“ troypapw tos xapakThpas ov Koupatiwv a7ro- 
, av / bal 7 >! e ~ > > 
pvnpovetwv 7 vowwiwy 7 KwWAwY 7 pvduadv, adr 
/ 4 
és pipnow eyavtov Kafioras Kal Tas amavTwV 
iSdas dmooyedidlwv adv edpol L édiels TH 
S x evpoia Kal edieis TH 
" ) / \ > ~ A ¢ / 
yAwTTn. tmapadimdvtos dé atdtod tov “Hpwdnv 
> ~ Yj A / / 
6 pev “AudikrAjs qpeto tod yapw Tov diddoKadov 
> ~ / > / re ~ 2.7 > , 
atta@v tapedGor adtos Te ép@v THs ideas eKeivous 
> \ 1. A th ak 4 ”? ” ce > \ e 
te lowy ép@vras “ote” &€dyn “ odTor pev otot 
\ / ~ / e / \ 
Kat peOvovTe trapadodvar piunow, “Hpwdnv de 
\ / ~ 4 > \ av »” / 
tov Baotdda ta&v Adywv ayamrnrov nv daowds Te 
Kat vidwv vroKpivwua. Tadta amayyeAbevra 
"3 / / > \ y+ \ A @ 
T® ‘Hpwdn diéyeev adrov ovta Kat adAdAws yTTw 
~ > 
evdotias. emnyyeire 5€ TH “Hpwdn Kai axpdaow 
/ / / ” \ © ¢ 4 > ¢€ 
axediov Adyou vedlwr ett, Kal 6 “Hpwdns ody, ws 
\ 
duaBadAovol twes, Backaivwy te Kat TwHalwr, 
> > > A ~ / \ 7 > 
GAN’ amo tot diakeywevov te Kal ttew akpoa- 
> ~ 
Gdevos émréppwoe Tov veaviay eima@v emi TaoW 
ce ~ ~ / / > nv“ wv >) 
KoAoco0b Tatra peydAa omapaypat av ein, 
A \ / b] \ ¢ e 7°? 5A / 5 
dpa prev StopPovpevos adrov ws bd HAtKias d.- 
7 >? 
eoTTacpéevov Te Kal 7) EvyKelmwevov, Gua Se Eemat- 
~ \ 4 
vav ws peyadddwvov te Kat peyadoyvaova. 
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even when it was the hour for drinking, but at that 
time also to pursue some sort of study over their 
wine, Adrian used to drink with the pupils of the 
clepsydra as their partner in a great and mysterious 
rite. Now a discussion was once going on about the 
style of all the sophists, when Adrian came forward 
in their midst, and said: “I will now give a sketch 
of their types of style, not by quoting from memory 
brief phrases of theirs or smart sayings, or clauses or 
rhythmical effects. But I will undertake to imitate 
them, and will reproduce extempore the style of 
every one of them, with an easy flow of words and 
giving the rein to my tongue.’ But in doing this 
he left out Herodes, and Amphicles asked him to 
explain why he had omitted their own teacher, seeing 
that he himself was enamoured of his style of elo- 
quence, and saw that they were likewise enamoured. 
“ Because,” said he, “these fellows are the sort that 
lend themselves to imitation, even when one is 
drunk. But as for Herodes, the prince of eloquence, 
I should be thankful if I could mimic him when I 
have had no wine and am sober.” When this was 
_ reported to Herodes it gave him the keenest pleasure, 
naturally, since he never could resist his longing for 
approbation. When he was still a mere youth 
Adrian invited Herodes to hear him make a speech 
extempore. Herodes listened to him, not as some 
people unjustly accuse him, in an envious or scoffing 
spirit, but with his usual calm and kindly bearing, 
and afterwards he encouraged the youth, and ended 
by saying: “These might well be great fragments 
_ of a colossus.” Thus while he tried to correct his 

disjointed and ill-constructed style as a fault of youth, 
~ applauded the grandeur both of his words and 
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1 oide Kayser; #5y Jahn. 


1 « Letters” ina double sense ; the Greek alphabet was 
supposed to have come from Phoenicia, 
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his ideas. When Herodes died Adrian delivered a 
funeral oration which did full justice to the man, 
so that the Athenians were moved to tears while 
they listened to his speech. 

So full of self-confidence was Adrian when he 
ascended the chair of rhetoric at Athens, that in the 
prooemium of his address to the Athenians he dilated 
not on their wisdom but on his own, for he began by 
announcing: “Once again letters have come from 
Phoenicia.”"! In fact his prooemium was in the tone 
of one who breathed on a higher plane than the 
Athenians and bestowed a benefit on them rather 
than received it. He performed the duties of the 
chair at Athens with the greatest ostentation, wore 
very expensive clothes, bedecked himself with 
precious gems, and used to go down to his lectures . 
in a carriage with silver-mounted bridles; and 
always after the lecture he would go home envied’ 
of all, escorted by those who loved Hellenic culture, 
from all parts of the world. They went so far as to 
reverence him just as the tribes of Eleusis reverence 
the initiating priest when he is ceremoniously per- 
forming the rites. Then, too, he won them over by 
giving games. and wine-parties and hunts, and by 
sharing with them the Hellenic festivals; thus 
adapting himself to their youthfulness and all its 
varied interests, so that they felt towards him as 
sons feel towards a father who is amiable and in- 
dulgent, and with them keeps up the most boisterous 
Greek dance. Indeed I myself know that some of 
them used actually to shed tears when they re- 
membered this sophist, and that some would try to 
imitate his accent, others his walk, or the elegance 
of his attire. 
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; nM ane of Plato, ‘Phased 230 pv. ree says that 
Phaedrus has enticed him into the country by the promise 
of hearing a discourse read, as men wave branches to entice 
hungry animals to follow them. 
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A charge of murder was brought against him, 
but he escaped it in the following way. There was 
in Athens a fellow of no account who had had some 
training in the curriculum of the sophists. One 
could easily keep him in a good humour by bestowing 
on him a jar of wine or a dainty dish, or clothes, or 
silver, just as men entice hungry animals by waving 
a branch! before them; but if he was ignored he 
would indulge in abuse and bark like a dog. He 
had fallen foul of Adrian who disliked him for the 
levity of his manners, but he was the devoted disciple 
of Chrestus the sophist, of Byzantium. Adrian used 
to put up with all his insults, and would call the 
slanders of such men “flea-bites’’; but his pupils 
could not tolerate the behaviour of the man and 
gave orders to their own slaves to thrash him. This 
brought on a swelling of the intestines, and thirty 
days later he died, but not without having himself 
contributed to cause his own death, since during his 
illness he drank greedily of undiluted wine. But 
the relatives of the dead man charged the sophist 
with murder in the court of the proconsul of Greece, 
as being an Athenian citizen, since both his tribe 
and his deme were at Athens. He however denied 
the charge, alleging that neither with his own hands 
or the hands of any of his slaves had he struck the 
man who was said to have died. He was assisted in 
his defence, first by the whole crowd of Hellenes who 
made every possible plea? in his behalf, weeping the 
while, and secondly by the evidence of the doctor 
about the wine. 

Now at the time when the Emperor Marcus 


2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 195. 
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1 See above, p. 563. 

2 This was probably Claudius Severus the teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius, consul in 163. 

3 A similar theme is mentioned by Apsines 219; it has 
no historical basis ; ; of. Demosthenes, On the Crown 169-179, 
for this political crisis. 

4 This phrase always means the chair at Rome. 

5 An echo of Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 18. 
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travelled to Athens to be initiated into the Mysteries,} 
this ed es The thing chair 
of rhetoric at Athens, and among the things~that 
Marcus wished to investigate at Athens he counted 
this, that he would inform himself as to the profes- 
sional skill of Adrian. For he had indeed appointed 
him to lecture to the Athenian youth without testing 
him by hearing him lecture, but in acquiescence 
with the general rumour about him. Now the consul 
Severus? was attacking Adrian for putting too much 
passion and frenzy into his purely sophistic argu- 
ments, because his real strength lay in forensic 
pleading. Therefore Marcus, who wished to put 
this to the proof, proposed as the theme for de- 
clamation “Hypereides, when Philip is at Elatea, 
pays heed only to the counsels of Demosthenes.” 3 
Whereupon Adrian guided the reins of the argument 
so skilfully that he proved himself fully equal to 
Polemo in force and vigour. The Emperor admired 
him greatly, and exalted him to the skies by grants 
and gifts. By grants, 1 mean the right to dine at 
the expense of the state, a seat of honour at the 
public games, immunity from taxes, priestly offices, 
and all else that sheds a lustre on men; and by gifts 
I mean gold and silver, horses, slaves, and all the 
outward signs of wealth with which he lavishly 
endowed not only Adrian but his family also, one 
and all. 

When he was promoted to the higher chair‘ of 
rhetoric he so successfully drew the attention of all 
Rome to himself that he inspired even those who 
did not know the Greek language with an ardent 
desire to hear him declaim. And they listened to 
him as to a sweet-voiced nightingale,? struck with 
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1 oi Cobet adds. : 


1 For this canticum at the close of a speech see Glossary, 
8.0. G67. 

2 Latin; the Athenaeum at Rome was a school founded 
by the Emperor Hadrian. 
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admiration of his facile tongue, his well-modulated 
and flexible voice, and his rhythms, whether in prose 
or when he sang in recitative.! So much so, that, 
when they were attending shows in which the vulgar 
delight—these were, generally speaking, perform- 
ances of dancers—a messenger had only to appear 
in the theatre to announce that Adrian was going to 
declaim, when even the members of the Senate 
would rise from their sitting, and the members of 
the equestrian order would rise, not only those who 
were devoted to Hellenic culture, but also those 
who were studying the other language? at Rome; 
and they would set out on the run to the Athenaeum, 
overflowing with enthusiasm, and upbraiding those 
who were going there at a walking pace. 

When he lay ill at Rome and was in fact dying, 
Commodus appointed him Imperial Secretary, and 
made excuses for not having done so sooner, where- 
upon Adrian invoked the Muses, as was his wont, 
saluted reverently the Emperor’s rescript, and 
breathed out his soul over it, thus making of that 


_ honour his funeral shroud. He was about eighty 


when he died, and had attained to such high honour 
that many actually. believed him to be a magician. 
But in my account of Dionysius I have said enough 
to show that a well-educated man would never be 
led astray into the practice of magic arts. But I 
suppose it was because he used to tell marvellous 
tales in his declamations about the customs of the 
magicians that he drew down on himself from his 
hearers this sort of appellation. They slander him 
too in saying that he had shameless manners because, 
when one of his pupils sent him a present of fish 
lying on a silver plate embossed with gold, he was 
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1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
* He was priest at the sacrifices, perhaps at the public 
games. 
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enchanted with the plate and so did not return it, 
and in acknowledging the present to the sender, he 
said: “It was indeed kind of you to send the fish as 
well.” But it is said that he made this jest as a 
sarcasm against one of his pupils who had been 
reported to him as using his wealth in a miserly 
fashion, and that he gave back the piece of silver 
after he had castigated the student in this witty 
manner. 

This sophist had a copious flow of ideas and 
handled them brilliantly, and also in the disposi- 
tion of his themes he showed the utmost variety, 
which he had acquired from his study of tragedy. 
He did not observe the conventional arrangement or 
follow the rules of the art, but he furnished himself 
with the diction of the ancient sophists and clothed 
his style therewith as with a garment, with sonorous- 
ness rather than striking effects. But in the grand 
style he often failed, because he employed tragedy 
with too prodigal a hand. 

11. To Curestus! or Byzantium, the sophist, 
Greece does less than justice, since it neglects a man 
who received from Herodes the best education of any 
Hellene, and himself educated many remarkable men. 
Among these were Hippodromus the sophist, Philiscus, 
Isagoras the tragic poet, famous rhetoricians, namely 
Nicomedes of Pergamon, Acylas from Eastern Galatia, 
and Aristaenetus of Byzantium; and among well- 
known philosophers, Callaeschrus the Athenian, 
Sospis the curator of the altar,? and several others 
worthy of mention. He taught in the days of the 
sophist Adrian and had then a hundred pupils who 
paid fees, the best of them those whom I have 
mentioned. After Adrian had been installed in the 
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és tHhv ‘Podpnv édbyndilovto jev ot “A@nvaitou Tmpe- 
oBevectar bmep XprHorov tov “A@yvynow adr 
Opovov ex Baotrdws aitobvtes, 6 Sé mapeAOav és 
avtovs exkAnoidlovtas dvehuce THY mpeoBevow 
dda TE duahexGeis afvohoya Kal emt T&ow elTwv 

‘ ob7~x at pvprae Tov avopa. 

Oivov d€ 77Tdpevos Tapowias exparer Kal edxeE- 
pelas Kal ayepwyias, Hv 6 olvos emi Tas yvwpas 
Tov avOpurwrv éeodyer, Tooobrov dé adt@ mepiny - 
Tov videw, Ws Kal és ddextpudvwv Wdas mpoBavTos 
Tov 7OTOUV oToVdjs avTov antTeofar, mpiv UmvoU 
omdoat. dueBeBAnto dé pddvota mpos Tovs adAa- 
Covas THY véwv Kaito. ypnoyrwrtéepovs TaV addAAwv 
ovtas es Tas EvpBodAas Tob pucbod. Atoyévyn yodv 
tov “Awaotpiavov op@v TteTupwpevov ex jEelpakiov 
Kal mepwoodvTa pev caTpameias, mepwoobdvTa de 
avrds Kal TO ayyod Baowéwv eorngely, A€yovra dé, 
ws 0 detva Herre TpoerpyKor avrTa tabra, 6 
Xpiotos evovbérer! nde Ta EavTod owwrdav. 

Thy d€ idé€av tdv Adywv memoikiATar pev €K 
TOV “Hpaidou TAcoverTHUATWY, Acimerau dé adTav 
Tob EToiov, Kabamep év Cwypagia 1) avev Xpw- 
parov EoKraypapnwevn biunos, mpouBn dé av 
Kal €S TO LOOV THS apEeThs, el 1) TEvTHKOVTOUTNS 
amreJavev. 

iB’. LlodAvdevKn dé tov Navepartirny ovk« oida, 
cite amaidevtov Set Kadety elte memaidevupevor, 
«U0, Omep evybes Sd€er, Kal amaidevTov Kal Te- 
Tavdevjevov’ evOvpovpéevw yap adtod Ta ovouata 


1 For the lacuna after 6 Kayser suggests Xpioros évovdérer 


1 This was the salary of the chair. 
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chair at Rome, the Athenians voted to send an 

embassy on behalf of Chrestus to ask for him from 

the Emperor the chair at Athens. But he came 

before them in the assembly and broke up the 
\, embassy, saying many memorable things in his 
\ siscoure and he ended with these words: “ The ten 
| \thousand drachmae! do not make a man.” 

He.had a weakness for wine, but he kept in 
check the drunken insolence, levity, and arrogance 
which wine induces in the minds of men; and his 
ability to keep sober was so extraordinary that, 
though his potations went on till cockcrow, he would 
then attack his studies before he had snatched any 
sleep. He made himself especially obnoxious to 
youths of the foolish boasting sort, in spite of the 
fact that they are more profitable than the rest for 
the payment of fees. At any rate, when he perceived 
that Diogenes of Amastris was from his earliest youth 
puffed up with pride, dreaming ever of satrapies and 
courts and of being one day the right hand of 
emperors, and moreover that he asserted that a 
certain Egyptian had foretold all this to him, Chrestus 
admonished him and told his own story. 

He varied and enriched the style of his oratory 
with the peculiar excellences of Herodes, but he 
falls short of these in alertness of mind, just as in 
the painter’s art a likeness falls short that is done 
in outline without colours.2 But he would have 
progressed even to an equal level of merit, had he 
not died at the age of fifty. 

12. Lam not sure whether one ought to call PoLtux 
of Naucratis unlearned or learned, or, absurd as it will 
seem, both learned and unlearned. For when one 


2 Anecho of Plato, Politicus 277 c. 
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ixkavas éyeyvpvaoro THY yAarrav Ths attuKilovons 
AdEews, Svopavre de TO ev Tais peéraus eidos 
ovdev BéAriov ETépov ATTIKLGEV. TAdE OY xp) TrEpL 
avTob «idévar’ [loAvdevKns Ta pev KpiTiKa ixavas 
HoKnTo, TaTpi Evyyevopevos Tovs KpiTLKOVS Adyous 
«i607, Tos d€ GodiotiKovs TOV Ady TOAUY pan- 
Aov 7] 7 TEX EvveBadre Dappioas TH pvoe, Kal yap 
7) Kat dpuora emEePUKEL. “Adpravod d€ akpoaris 
yevopevos toov adéoTnKev avToU Kal TMV TAcoVE- 
KTNPATwWY Kal TOV eAaTTWUAaTwWY, NKLOTA MEV yap 
mintel, nKioTa de atpeTat, Any GAN’ eto TwWes 
noovav AvBades SiaKkeKpapevat TOD Adyov. idéa Se 
avToo dvadeyouevov pev noer “6 ITpwreds 6 


593 Ddpros TO Dada TO ‘Opmpucov moda jeev adrod 


Kal modvedeis at popdat, Kat yap és vowp aipeTa 
Kal és mip amtetat Kat es A€ovta Ovpodrar Kat 
és obv Opya Kat és SpaKxovta ywpel Kal és mapdadw 
7G Kal Sévdpov HY yevynTat, Kowa.’ jeAeT@vTos 
d€ avTod yapaKThpa mrowwpeba Tovs vnowwTas Tovs 
TA yevn mimpaoKovTas és THV amTaywyny TeV 
popwy, €7TELO1) Bovdovrat Kal apioTa eiphodan TI}V0€ 
THY broGeow, Hs TO éml TAoW Be elpyrat “* qats 
HTELPWTNS G70 BaBvAdvos mar pt vnowwTn ypader* 
Sovdedn BaotAet S@pov éx caTpdzrov dobeis, ovrTe 
d€ immov avaBaivw Myédixkov ovte to€ov AapBavw 
[lepouxov, aAd’ ovde emt moAcuov 7) Oxnpav, ws 
avnp, e€épyowar, ev yuvarkwvitids Se Kd Ona Kal 
Tas Baoiléws Oeparredw mradAaKds, Kai Baowdeds 


1 Odyssey iv. 456 foll. Pollux seems to have been declaim- 
ing on the versatility of the sophists. Note the short 
balanced clauses and the similar endings in the Greek. 
Himerius, Oration xxi. 9, imitates this passage of Philostratus 
and calls Proteus a sophist. 
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considers his studies in words it seems that his 
tongue had been well trained in the Attic dialect, 
yet, when one observes closely the type of his style 
in his declamations, he was as an Atticist no more 
skilful than the average. In his case, then, we must 
take into account the following facts. Pollux had 
been sufficiently well trained in the science of criti- 
cism, because he was the pupil of his father, who was 
an expert in the art of criticism; but he composed 
his purely sophistic speeches with the aid of audacity 
rather than art, relying on his natural talents, for he 
was indeed very highly endowed by nature. He 
was a pupil of Adrian, and represents the mean 
between that sophist’s excellences and defects. For 
while he never sinks too low, he never soars, except 
that rivulets, so to speak, of sweetness permeate his 
oratory. Here is an example of his style in a dis- 
course: “ Proteus of Pharos, that marvel in Homer! 
puts on many and manifold shapes, for he rises up into 
water, blazes into fire, rages into a lion, makes a rush 
into a boar, crawls into a serpent, springs into a 
panther, and when he turns into a tree, grows leaves 
for hair.” To show the characteristics of his style in 
declamation, let me quote the theme “ The islanders 
who sell their children in order to pay their taxes”; 
for they claim that this is his most successful argu- 
ment. The words of the epilogue are as follows: 
** A boy on the mainland writes from Babylon to his 
father on an island: ‘I am a king’s slave; I was 
given to him as a present from a satrap; yet I never 
mount a horse of the Medes or handle a Persian 
bow, nay I never even go forth to war or the chase 
like a man, but I sit in the women’s quarters and 
wait on the king’s concubines. Nor does the king 
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ovK  Opyilerat, evvobxos yap ep. eVOoKyLd d€ 
Trap” attats Gadarrav “EAAnviKny 8: uyoupevos Kal 
Ta TOV “EMiveov pvbor0yav Kadd, TOs “HAezou 
mavnyupilovot, mas Aeddot Beorilovon, Tis 6 Tap” 
"A Onvatots ‘Edéov Bwpos. aAAa Kai ov, maTep, 
pot ypade, mote Tapa Aakedayoviors “Yaxivira 
\ \ sy ” \ A a 
kat mapa Kopwious “Iobuia Kai mapa AeAdoits 
I1v6va Kat ef vik@ow *A@nvaior vavpaxoorres. 
eppwao Kal TOV adeAgov [Lou Tpocaydpevoor, el 
pnw TEM paral. Tatra ev 57) omrota Tov 
avdpos TovTov oKomeiv é€eoTt Tois adeKdoTWS 
akpowpévols. adeKdoTous dé akpoatas KaA@ Tods 
pjte evvous pnte Svavous. éeAéyeto 5é Tadra Kal 
A a A > Fa e \ , 
pwedixpa TH dwvi amayyeMew, 7 Kal Baohéea 
Koppy0d ov DeAgas TOV Abi jot Opovov Tap” avrob 
EUPETO. etn pev obv és OKTe Kal TEVTHKOVTA ETN, 
eTeAcUta b€é emt Traldt yunolw pév, amradevTw Se. 
/ 4 \ ¢ ~ y+ > / 
ty’. Katodpeva d€ 7) Kammadoxa@y oper “Apyaiw 
mpocotkos Ilavoaviov tod aodiotobd oikos. 6 Se 
U > / \ e » ede 3 7 \ ~ 
594 Ilavoavias émadev0n ev tro ‘Hpwddov Kat rdv 
Tod KAexudpiov petexydvtwy eis éyéveto, ovs 
éxdAovy ot 7oAdol Subdvras, és moAAa 5é avahéepwv 
tav ‘Hpwdov mAcovertynudtwv Kai pddiwrTa Td 
> / > / \ - oe / ~ 
avtooxedialew annyyeAAe 5é€ atra mayela TH 
rv 7 \ e K 8 / , a] / 
yAadrrn Kai ws Kammadéxas Evvnbes, Evyxpovwv 
jeev Ta ovppuva rev oTouxetwy, ovotéAAwy dé Ta 
pnXvvopeva Kal penx vveov Ta Bpayéa, obev exdAovv 
avTov ot 7roAAol payetpov trodvTeAH oysa Trovijpws 


1 7.e. thirsty for knowledge ; ef. Life of Apollonius iv. 24, 
for the same metaphor. 

2 Lucian, Epigram 43, says that it would be easier to find 
white crows and flying tortoises than a Cappadocian ‘who 
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resent this, for I am a eunuch. And I win their 
favour by describing to them the seas of Greece, 
and telling them tales of all the fine things that the 
Greeks do; how they hold the festivals at Elis, how 
oracles are given at Delphi, and which is the altar of 
Pity at Athens. But pray, father, write back to me 
and say when the Lacedaemonians celebrate the 
Hyacinthia and the Corinthians the Isthmian games ; 
when are the Pythian games held at Delphi, and 
whether the Athenians are winning their naval 
battles. Farewell, and greet my brother for me, if 
he has not yet been sold.’” Impartial hearers may 
estimate the quality of this man’s speeches as here 
quoted. And by impartial I mean hearers who are 
prejudiced neither for nor against. It is said that he 
used to deliver these declamations in a mellifluous 
voice, with which he so charmed the Emperor 
Commodus that he won from him the chair at Athens. 
He lived to the age of fifty-eight, and died leaving a 
son who was legitimate but uneducated. 

13. Caesarea in Cappadocia, near neighbour to 
Mount Argaeus, was the birthplace of Pausanias the 
sophist. He was educated by Herodes, and was one 
of the members of the Clepsydrion, who were vulgarly 
called “the thirsty ones.” ! But though he inherited 
many of the peculiar excellences of Herodes, and 
especially his skill in extempore oratory, yet he used 
to deliver his declamations with a coarse and heavy 
accent, as is the way with the Cappadocians.2 He 
would make his consonants collide, would shorten the 
long syllables and lengthen the short. Hence he was 
commonly spoken of as a cook who spoiled expensive 
was a reputable orator. For the bad accent of the Cappa- 
docians ¢f. Life of Apollonius i. 7. 
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> / ¢ \ > / ~ / ¢ / 
apTtvovTa. 1 de idéa THs pederns tBrTwrépa, 
Eppwrat dé dpws Kal ody amapTaver TOD apyaiou, 
¢e ¢ / “A / a \ \ 
ws vmdapxye. Tats peAetais EvpBadretv, moAAai yap 
tod Ilavoaviov Kara, THY ‘Pony, of 67) Kat KaTa- 
Brovs amreJave yupaokay 70; Tob Opdvov HETEXY, 
[LeTELXE de kat Tod “AOnvynow, ore On Kal amy 
exeilev emt maow, ois mpos Ttods “AOnvaious duc€- 
~ / \ ~ > / > / 

HAGE, katpubtata TO TOO Edpumidou erepbeyEato 


Onocd, madw pe otpébov, ws tw moAw. 


0". Fi ag a d€ 6 copiorys TO pev és 
matépas + Hcov ETLPAVEOTATOS Hv TOV KATA THV 
Alvov, To dé és didacKdAous Kal maidevow dave- 
pataros TOO EA nvixob. "ApiotoKAdous pev yap 
nKovoe Tats ETL, Xpnorov de 7dn Evvieis, OOev a dar’ 
appoty expaby tiv yA@ttav arrikilwy Te KaK 
meptBoA‘js Epunvevwv. tradevav d€ “APjvyor kara 
Tovs xpdvous, ovs Kal Tlodvdevans émraldevoev, 
eméokwmtev avtov Tats duaddEcow ws peipaKiwdy 


595 Néywv “ ot Tavtddov Kijmou’’ SoKxetvy euol TO Kod- 


gov tot Adyov Kat éemuTdAqov davracia Tpooet~ 
Ka Cov ovon TE Kal OVK OVON. euBprOjs d€ Kal TO 
7190s yevopevos erehevra nBadv ere apapebeis taro 
Ths TUXNS TO Kal mpdow eAdoat Sd€ys. 

1 rarépa Kayser ; marépas Cobet. 


1 Plato, Phaedrus, 265 k. 

2 Mad Heracles, 1406; Pausanias substituted “ city” for 
the *‘ children” of the original. 

3 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

4 A town in Thrace; cf. Vergil, Aeneid, iii. 18. 

> He reached a compromise between the Attic and Asianic 
types of rhetorical prose. 

6 This proverb for the unsubstantial is based on the 
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delicacies in the preparation.! His style in declama- 

tion was somewhat sluggish, nevertheless it has 

force, and succeeds in giving a flavour of antiquity, 

as we may gather from the declamations that are 

extant. For there are many of these by Pausanias, 
delivered at Rome where he spent the latter part of 
his life; and there he died when he was already 
growing old and was still holding the chair of rhetoric. 
He also held the chair at Athens, and on the occasion 
of his leaving it he concluded his address to the 
Athenians by quoting very appropriately the verse 
of Euripides : 

Theseus, turn me round that I may behold the city.? 


14, ATHENoDoRUs? the sophist was, by virtue of his 
ancestors, the most illustrious of the citizens of 
Aenus,’ and by virtue of his teachers and his educa- 
tion the most notable of all the educated Greeks in 
that city. For he was educated by Aristocles while 

_ still a mere boy, and by Chrestus when his in- 
_telligence began to mature; and from these two he 
derived his well-tempered dialect, for he both Atticized 
and employed an. ornate style of eloquence.6 He | 
taught at Athens at the time when Pollux also was 
teaching there, and in his discourses he used to 
ridicule him as puerile and would quote “ The gardens 
of Tantalus,” © by which I think he meant to compare 
his light and superficial style of eloquence with 
some visionary image which both is and is not. 
He was a man of great weight and seriousness of 
character, but he died in the flower of early manhood, 
robbed by fate of the chance to push on to still 

greater fame. 


description of the vanishing fruits which mocked Tantalus 
in Odyssey, xi. 588. 
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é A A 
ve’. Aapmpov év codiotais Kat I1toAenatos 6 
/ > ~ 
Navxpatitns yynoev. Hv wev yap TOV peTexXovTWY 
Tod tepod tod wept Navxpatw ddXrtyos Navxpa- 
~ e / ¢ 4 \ > \ / > \ 
TiTav UTapxov, “‘Hpddov dé akpoatis pev, od Hv 
tnAwrins éyéveto, add’ és tov odkguwva padrov - 
danvexOn, Tov yap potlov Tob Adyou Kal TO mvEedpua 
\ \ ? ~ / > ~ / 
Kat TO eK TrepiPoAns Ppalew ex THs LloAguwvos 
oKnvis eonyayeto, Aéyerar Sé Kal avTooxedidoat 
/ ~ 
avv evpola aunydvw. diuKk@v Te Kal SiKaoTypiwv 
TApEeTpaye LEV, OD ULV, WS Ovowa evTedUev dpacba. 
Mapafadva dé adrov éemwvopalov, ws pev Ties, 
errevon TH Mapaldu Siuw eveypadn “Abjvnow, 
ws d€ eviwy jKovov, érred1) ev Tats “AttiKais TV 
brolécewr THV MapalGuvr tpoKwdvvevodvtwv Baya 
EUV N|LOVEvEV. 
~ \ ~ / A ¢€ \ 
Katnyopoto. dé tod IroXepaiov twes ws 7 
duop@vtos Tas brobdces, nde dn Evveoraai TE 
Kal LH, TEKNpLov TOE TLOEWEVOL THS KaTYYoOpLas 
/ \ / ¢ A / \ 
tavtTns: tous Meoonvious of OnBator ypadovrar THhv 
TOV AXaploTyodvTWY, emEel TOs PevyovTas advTav 
pn edéEavto, OTe Kal ai OABar bao “AAcEadvdpov 
~ ~ > \ 
jAwoav. TavTynv yap émipavas atT@ eipynuevnv THV 
tmdfecw Kat sodas, ws oidv Te, avKodavTodvat 
A / ¢e > \ ~ ia / 8 , 
éyovtes, ws et pev C@vtos “AAcEavdpov Kpivovtat, 
/ 7 a] / e / a] M / 
tis ovTw Opacds, ws Kataiyndicacbar Meconviwv; 
~ , ~ > ~ \ 
el d€ TeOvEHTOS, Tis OUTW TpGos, Ws aTOyVavat THV 
1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the Crown 208. 


3 This theme seems to be based on Diodorus xv. 66, 
though it is nowhere stated that the Messenians acted as is 
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15. Protemy! or Navucratis also had a brilliant 
reputation among sophists. For he was one of those 
whowere admitted to dine at the public expense in the 
temple of Naucratis, an honour paid to few of her 
citizens. Moreover, he was a pupil of Herodes, but 
he did not desire to imitate him, but came rather 
under the influence of Polemo. For the impetus 
and force of his style and the ample use of rhetorical 
ornament he borrowed from the equipment of Polemo. 
Also it is said that he spoke extempore with marvel- 
lous ease and fluency. He nibbled at legal cases and 
the courts, but not enough to win fame for himself 
thereby. They used to call him “ Marathon.” Some 

_ say that this was because he was enrolled in the 
deme Marathon at Athens, but I have been told by 
others that it was because in his Attic themes he so 
often mentioned those who were forward to brave 
death at Marathon.? 

Ptolemy is sometimes accused of having failed to 

} comprehend clearly his controversial themes so as to 
) see where they were consistent and where not; and 
as evidence for this accusation they quote the follow- 
ing instance: “The Thebans accuse the Messenians 
of ingratitude because they refused to receive the 
Theban refugees when Thebes was taken by Alex- 
ander.’* For though he handled this argument 
brilliantly, and with the greatest possible skill, they 
make out an unfair case against it by saying: If the 
Messenians were being tried while Alexander was 
still alive, who would be so foolhardy as to give a 
verdict against them? But if it was after his death, 
who would be so lenient as to acquit them of the 


ie assumed ; it is mentioned by Marcellinus iv. 249; Sopater 
Vili. 239 quotes a similar theme; ¢f. Schmid, Atticismus 65. 
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7 Pacey > \ ~ € “A / 
aitiav; od yap Evvidow ot tadra dvaPaddXovtes, 
ote 7 TOV Meconviwy amodoyia Kata Evyyvapnv 
torata. Tov “AAdEavdpov mpoicyouévwv Kal Tov 
exeivov PoBov, o0 pndé 7) AGAAy ‘EAXas azeipws 
elyev. tadra por amoAcAoyyjobw b7rép Tod avdpds 
TapaiTovpwevw avTOV AdLKOU Kal TETTAVOUPynMEVNS 
aitias' Kal yap 61 Kat evdynudotatos codioTav 

*< A \ > \ ” \ / 
ovtos. mAetota dé émeAPav €Ovn Kat mdAEloTats 
> / / >? lo / \ ¢ A 
evopitArnjaas moAcow ovdapyod duéBade TO é€avTtod 

> 
KXéos, ovde NTTOV y) mpocedox non edo€ev, aA 
WoTrEp ert Aapumpod dxyaTos THS Phuns TOpEvo - 
prevos Ouyer Ta aoTn. ereAcUTa Se YNpaLos €v 
Aiytrtw tovs ofbaduods obk adatpebeis pev tro 
Tob THs Kepadhs pevpatos, emuKorrets Sé. 
/ >? A \ \ aA \ \ / 
ux’. Edodsavov d€ Tov Lmvpvatov To ev yevos 
és Nuxyrnv Tov cogioTHy avijyev, at dé olkoe TYysal 
€s TOUS apxvepeas TE Kal orepavoupevous il emt 
Tov omy, Ta, de THs Pwvis GOrAa €s THY ‘Pedpny 
KaL TOV exelvn Opdvov. emTax Geis d€ Kal Tots 
appt tov Aovucov texvitats, TO dé EOvos TobTo 
ayépwyor Kal yadrerrot apyOjvar, éemuTndeotatos 
TY apxny. Edoge Kat Kpelrro 7 AaBety airiav. 
viod dé avr@ TedevTI}GavTOS ev Th Poeun ovdev 
») 
OnAv ovee ayevves avedbéyEato, add’ “ & Téxvov 
tpis avakadéoas eVaev. amrofvyjoKovts b€ atT@ 
Kata THY ‘Papnv maphoay jev ot emuTHdevor TaVTES, 
BovAnv dé adr&v mrovovpévwv brep Tod cwpatos, 
elTe Xpn katabamrew avToO, etre Tapixevoarras 
TropOuevew €s THY 2ppvay dvaBojoas 0 Edodvavos 








1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
2 See above, p. 580; and, for the bad character of these 
thymelici, Aulus Gellius xx. 4. 
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charge? For those who make these severe criticisms 
do not understand that the defence made by the 
Messenians is framed as a plea for pardon, since they 
shield themselves by making Alexander their excuse, 
and that dread of him from which the rest of Greece 
also was notimmune. So much let me say in defence 
of Ptolemy, that I may ward off from him an unfair 


_ and maliciously manufactured accusation ; for indeed 


this man was of all the sophists the most moderate and 
temperate in his speech and though he visited very 
many nations and was conversant with many cities, 
nowhere, did he bring reproach on his own fame or 
fall below their expectations of him; but he passed 
on from one city to another, borne as it were on the 
shining car of his own renown. He died in Egypt, 
well on in years; a catarrh of the head had not 
indeed destroyed his eyesight, but had seriously 
impaired it. 

16. Evopianus or Smyrna! by birth ranked as a 
descendant of Nicetes the sophist, but the honours won 
by his house ranked him with high-priests and con- 
trollers of supplies, and the achievements of his oratory 
carried him to Rome and the chair of rhetoric in that 
city. He was appointed also to supervise the artisans 
of Dionysus,” a very arrogant class of men and hard 
to keep in order ; but he proved himself most capable 
in this office, and above all criticism. When his son 


~ died at Rome he gave vent to no womanish or ignoble 


laments, but thrice cried aloud, “O my child!” and 
then laid him in the grave. When he was at the 
point of death in Rome, all his most intimate friends 
were by his bedside and were consulting about his 
body, whether they ought to bury it there or embalm 
it and ship it to Smyrna, when Euodianus exclaimed 
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‘ ] / ee é \ ey / 993 =e \ 
ov KaTadeimw ’’ edn “‘ Tov viov pmovov.” WdEe pev 
o7, ~ 1 > / \ ~ dt ~ 
7) capes etreonnipe TO 7G) Tawol Evvtadjvar. 
aKpoaris de ‘AptoroKdéous VEvopevos Tavnyupe- 
Kijs id€as TrparTo ev oTpupv@ Kparijp ovyKepdcas 
olov vaya TOT ULOV. etal de ot dace Kat Ilodé- 
pLwvos HKpodo0ar adrov. 

iC’. “Poddov dé tov ex THs IlepivAov codioriy 

\ > \ ~ > Ul \ > YG A > / 
[Ly amo THs ovatas, nde ef ToAAOL VrraToL TO exeEl- 

/ \ > \ ~ / > / 

vou yevos, unde et THY TOV LavedAAnviwy *APjvnow 
edicAeds np&ev, TavTt yap «i Kal mAceiw AéyouTo, 
ovTw TH copia Tod avdpos mapaPeBAjobar agia, 
aAN’ uh yAdrra OqAovrw avTOv Kal 4 Evveats, F 
Tept Tas eoxNMaTiopevas pahora TOV trolécewv 
EXpH}TaTO. THY dé id€av TadTny eGavpaobn Tp@rov 
pe, OTe xaXem7 eppnvedoar, det yap ev Tats Kara 
oXAHO EvyKkeyevats TOV drrofecewy Tots juev 

leyopievots jpias, Tots 5€ ciwmwpevois KévTpov, 
ETELTA, Olwal, Kal Sia THY EavTOD Pvaw, exKEyLevws 
yap Tod 7Oous Kal atravovpyws Exwv UreKpiveTo ev, 
Kal & pn emepUKet. mAovowWTaTos 5€ THY KATA TOV 
¢ 7. \ / / \ / 

EdAjomovrov Kat Ipomovrida yevopevos Kat d0€ns 

> ~ > \ ~ / ~ \ e / 
atdT@ emt TH oyedialew roAAjs pev BrapxYovons 
?A@ / AAn PS) \ > a / \ i Ad 
nvynot, moAAAs de ev “lwvia te Kai *IraXia, 
ovoapod KatéoTnoev éavTov és améxyJeay 7 
\ oS 
moAews 7) avdpdos, adda TpadTHTOS Tv xpHmaTLoTHs. 
1 cops Kayser; capes Cobet. 

1 This is a commonplace in sophistic prose and the 
Christian Fathers. Three Platonic passages seem to be 
echoed; Phaedrus 235 c, Timaeus 75 £, but especially 
Phaedrus 243 Dd émidup tTorium Adyw olov adwupav dxony 
dmoxdicacba; cf. Libanius, Oration, xiii. 67 Foerster ; 
Himerius, Mclogues, x. 76. 


2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
3 See Glossary s.v. cxnuarifew and above, pp. 542, 561. 
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in a loud voice: “I will not leave my son behind 
alone.” Thus did he clearly enjoin on them that 
he should be buried in the same grave as his son. 
Having been a pupil of Aristocles he devoted himself 
to the panegyrical type of oratory, but he poured as 
it were sweet spring water into that bitter bowl.! 
Some say that he studied with Polemo also. 

17. It is not for his wealth that I shall hand down 
to fame the name of Rurus or Perintuus,? the sophist, 
or because his family produced many men of consular 
rank, or because he presided over the Pan-Hellenic 
festival at Athens with great distinction. For 
though I might recount even more honours of this 
sort, they would yet not be worthy of comparison 
with the man’s skill and learning. But rather let 
his eloquent tongue be his passport to fame, and 
that keen intelligence which he employed by pre- 
ference in simulated arguments.* For this type of 
eloquence he was much admired; in the first place 
because it is a difficult kind of oratory, since in 
themes that are composed as simulated arguments 
one needs to put a curb on what one actually says, 
but to apply the spur to what one leaves unsaid. 
Then too I think he was admired because his own 
natural disposition was taken into account. For 
though his character was naturally open and without 
guile, he was clever in portraying characters that were 
not at all suited to his natural bent. And though 
he became the wealthiest man in the region of the 
Hellespont and the Propontis, though he won a 
great reputation at Athens for extempore eloquence 
and in Ionia and Italy also, yet he nowhere incurred 
the enmity of any city or individual, but made 
money out of his benevolent disposition. It is said 
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ehéyeto 5€ Kal yupvaoTiKH KpaTUve TO o@ma 
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¢ / A / > \ A, \ 
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YEevomEvos Kal emt Traaiv, Umrep Ov ye pweya ovodev 
exw elmetv, 7Ajv ye 81) Ott am’ exeivov. 
/ > / 5 \ ¢ > ~ “X \ 

un’. “Ovopapxos de 6 ex THs “Avdpov codioT?s 
> > / / > \ \ > / 
otk eJavpdlero pev, od peumTos de edaiveTo. 

> 
emaidevoe prev yap KaTa xpdévous, ovs *Adpiavds 
A ~ > / / \ nv“ ~ 
te Kal Xphotos “AOyvyot, mpdacoikos bé€ wy THs 
> / ~ > ~ >] / e > / ” 
Aolas tis “Iwvikis id€as ofov dfpbaduias eorace, 
/ / a en 9 / 4 > / 

omovdalouevns pdadvota TH “Edéow, ofev eddKer 

\ 9Q> > ~ a c / ) / 
tio ovd Kpodcba ‘“Hpwdov Karabevdopevors 
Tob avdpds* TO pev yap Ths Epunvelas mapedbopev 
v7 > «@ ay Ok ” > iy / e de >? r \ ~ 
go?’ omy du’ HV eipynKa airiav, at dé emBodAal Tav 


VONPLATWV “Hpwdevot TE Kal aTropprnTws yrAvKetae. 


” \ ; eae. A 222% A ~ > / , A 
éfeate dé avTov Dewpeiv emt Tod THs eiKdvos epav- 
TOS, €l pL) petpakrevecBar Sd€w. eEipynTrar dé Woe: 
tc~ Se / v7 > 3 / / / »” 
@ KddAXos euibvyov ev apdyw owpati, Tis dpa 
\ 
ce Sayuovwv ednpwovpynoev; mew Tis 7 Yapis 7) 
avtos 6 "Epws, 6 Tod KdAAous maTHp; ws mavra 
/ 
go. mpdceoTw ev adnbeia mpoowmov aTaois xpdas 
» / 
avOos: BrAépatos KévTpov pevdiawa KEeyapLtopevov 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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of him that he used to harden his body by athletics, 
that he always followed a rigid diet, and exercised 
himself like a regular athlete. As a boy he studied 
with Herodes, with Aristocles when he was a strip- 
ling, and he was greatly esteemed by the latter; 
but he took more pride in Herodes, and used to call 
him the master, the tongue of the Hellenes, the 
prince of eloquence, and much more of the same 
_ sort. He died at home aged sixty-one years, and 
left sons about whom I have nothing important to 
relate, except indeed that they were his offspring. 
18. Onomarcuus! or AnpRos, the sophist, was not 
greatly admired, yet he was evidently not to be 
despised. He taught in the days when Adrian and 
Chrestus were lecturing at Athens, and living as he 
id so near to the coast of Asia, he contracted, as 
ne might ophthalmia, the Ionian manner of oratory, 
hich flourished especially at Ephesus. On this 
account there were some who did not believe that 
he had ever so much as attended a lecture by 
Herodes, but in this they did him an injustice. 
For though he did debase his style to some extent, 
from the cause that I have mentioned, nevertheless 
his abundant use of synonyms was like Herodes, and 
they were pleasing beyond words. If I shall not be 
thought too frivolous, we can observe his style in his 
speech~ “The man who fell in love with a statue.” 
Here is a quotation from it: “O living loveliness in 
a lifeless body, what deity fashioned thee? Was 
some goddess of Persuasion, or a Grace, or Eros 
himself the parent of thy loveliness? For truly 
_ nothing is lacking in thee, the expression of the 
face, the bloom on the skin, the sting in the 
> glance, the charming smile, the blush on the cheeks, 
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8’. ’AzoAAdvios 5é€ 6 Navxpatityns ‘Hpakdei- 

\ > / > / \ > / / 
67 pev evavtia emaidevoe Tov “AOyvnor Opdvov 
: > / pw Bae 2 V6 d A \ 
katengort, Adyou dé emepednOn modutiKod Kat 
ev KexoAagpevov, WTTOV de dywrilopevov, TEpt- 
Bodn yap dmeorw avdrob Kal medpLa.. ovTt Oe 
avT@ KAaK@ TA epwrtka yiyvetar Tats e€ adikwy 
vA, fs ¢ ~ ¢ > F532, > ~ / > \ 
yapwv “Povdivos 6 én atta& aodiotetoas ovdev 
yoviov, ovde ek Kapdias, GAAa THY éexelvov Kop- 
/ \ éu > / 25'S a \ :' eA 
patiwy Te Kal voLdiwy exdpevos, ef @ Kal AaBawv 
= PY 4 > > 5 \ a 6e ¢€ / 33 “OF ce } PS) / / 
aitiav €€ avdpos aogod “ ot vouor’”’ edn “ diddaat 
por xpho8ar tots matpwos,”’ Kal os “ diddact 
/ ») Ss ce LAAG A \ / / ) 
pev, etimev “ adda Tois Kata vomous yeyovdot. 
Kkabamrovrat de€ avTobd Twes Kal TO oTadhvar és 
600 Maxedoviay picbwrov oikias o0d€ €b mpatTovens. 
pe p 0 
GAN adeiobw tT&v TowovtTwv evpois pev yap av 
\ ~ Ses ~ i a \ > / 
Kal TOV TOAD) Godav eviovs moAAa Kal avedev- 
fepa tmep xpnudtwy mpa€avtas, od pny Tov ye 


1 Valckenaer suggests mda, ‘*the wise men of old.” 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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signs that thou canst hear me. Yea and thou hast 
a voice ever about to speak. And one day it may 
be that thou wilt even speak, but I shall be far 
away. ~O unloving and unkind! O faithless to thy 
faithful lover! To me thou hast granted not one 
word. Therefore I will lay on thee that curse at 
which all fair ones always shudder most: I pray that 
thou mayest grow old.” 

Some say that he died at Athens, others at home, . 
when his hair was beginning to grow grey and he 
was on the verge of old age; they say too that he 
was somewhat rustic in appearance and squalid and 
unkempt, like Marcus of Byzantium. 

19. Apo.ionius! or Naucratis taught rhetoric as 
the rival of Heracleides, when the latter held the chair 
at Athens. He devoted himself to political oratory 
of a type restrained and moderate, but little suited 
to controversy ; for it lacks rhetorical amplitude and 
foree. He was a libertine in love, and from one of 
his lawless intrigues he had a son named Rufinus who 
succeeded him as a sophist, but produced nothing 
that was his own or from the heart, but always clung 
to his father’s phrases and epigrams. When he was 
criticized for this by a learned man, he said: “ The 
laws allow me to use my patrimony.” “The laws 
allow it, certainly,” said the other, “but only to 
those that are born within the law.” Some people © 
blame him for going to Macedonia as the hireling 
of a certain family that was not even in good cir- 
cumstances. But let us acquit him of any such 
charge. For though even among the most learned 
men you would easily find those who for the sake 
of gain have done much that is unworthy of a 


__ free-born man, yet this is not true of our Apollonius 
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te Aevtoupyiais, ds peytoras “A@nvator vopilovar, 
THY TE ETWVUJLOV Kal THY emt THY CrrAWY EeTTETPATTY 
Kal tas ¢€& avaktépov dwvas dn yypdoKwr, 
€ / \ \ / \ 4 \ 
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modAovs Sok@v TaV ave. 

UpeoBevuv dé. mapa LeBhpov ev “Pan tov 
avroxparopa amedvoaro m™pos “HpaxAetony TOV 
cogioTny Tov vméep ped€rns aydva, Kai amber 








1 For this metaphor cf. pp. 502, 590. 

2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

3 Apollonius of Naucratis. 

4 Or ** the municipal chair” as opposed to the imperial ; 
but there is no clear evidence that Athens maintained a 
second salaried chair of rhetoric. 
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at any rate. For he shared his estate with any 
Hellenes that were in need, nor was he hard to deal 
with in the matter of lecture fees. He died at 
Athens, aged seventy, and for his winding-sheet ! he 
had the goodwill of all the Athenians. He was a 
pupil of the sophists Adrian and Chrestus, but he 
was as different from them both as any who had not 
studied with them. He used to retire from the public 
view to meditate on the themes of his declamations, 
and would spend an inordinate length of time on this. 
20. ApoLLonius oF ATHENS? won a name for 
himself among the Greeks as an able speaker in the 
legal branch of oratory, and as a declaimer he was not 
tobe despised. He taught at Athens at the same time 
as Heracleides and his own namesake,? and held the 
chair of political oratory * at a salary of one talent. 
He also won distinction in public affairs, and not 
only was he sent as ambassador on missions of the 
greatest importance, but also performed the public 
functions which the Athenians rank highest, being 
_ appointed both archon and food controller, and when 
_ already well on in years hierophant ® of the temple 
_ of Demeter. In beauty of enunciation he fell short of 
Heracleides, Logimus, Glaucus, and other hierophants 
of that sort, but in dignity, magnificence, and in his 
attire he showed himself superior to many of his pre- 
decessors. 
_ While he was on an embassy to the Emperor: 
Severus at Rome, he entered the lists against the 
phist Heracleides to compete in declamation, and 
Heracleides came out of the encounter with the loss 









£ ® The hierophant delivered the mystic utterances at the 
_ Eleusinian rites, and was often a sophist. 
| § In a.p. 196 or 197. 
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1 From certain taxes and expensive e public services, 
i.e. ** liturgies.” 

> The law of Leptines abolished all exemptions from 
public charges. In 355 B.c. Demosthenes by his speech 
Against Leptines secured the repeal of the law. Hera- 
cleides may be punning on the word Leptis where the 
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of his privileges of exemption,! while Apollonius 
carried off gifts. Heracleides spread a false report 
about Apollonius that he was to set out forthwith to 
Libya, when the Emperor was staying there and was 
gathering about him the talented from all parts, and 
he said to Apollonius: “It is a good time for you to 
read the speech Against Leptines.”? ‘Nay for you 
rather,’ retorted Apollonius, “ for indeed it also was 
written on behalf of exemptions.”’ 

Apollonius took as the starting-point and basis of 
his eloquence the style of Adrian, whose pupil he 
had in fact been. But in spite of this he slips into 
rhythms that belong to verse, and anapaestic effects ; 
but whenever he avoided these his style has great 
impressiveness and a stately march. This may 
be observed in others also of his arguments, but 
especially in that called “Callias tries to dissuade 
the Athenians from burning the dead”: “Lift the 
torch on high, man! Why do you do violence to its 
fire and abase it to the earth and torment it? Fire 
belongs to the sky, it is ethereal, it tends towards 
that which is akin to itself. It does not lead the 
dead down below, but leads the gods up to the skies. 
Alas, Prometheus, torch-bearer and fire-bringer, see 
how thy gift is insulted! It is polluted by the sense- 
less corpse. Come to its help, give it aid, and, if thou 
canst, even from where thou art steal this fire!” 3 

I have not quoted this passage in order to excuse 
him for his licence in the use of rhythms, but to 

show that he also knew how to use the more sober 


Emperor was born. Philostratus here includes Egypt under 
the word Libya and refers to the visit of Severus to Egypt. 

> Quoted by Norden, p. 414, for its dochmiac rhythm 
_ which was one of the marks of Asianism, 
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1 Pausanias i. 37; ‘Athenaeus 74 p. 
2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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sort. For the rest he died aged about seventy-five, 
after a career of great energy as a speaker at Athens, 
and was buried in the suburbs near the highway that 
leads to Eleusis. This suburb is called the “ Sacred 
Fig-tree,’} and when the sacred emblems from 
Eleusis are carried in procession to the city they 
halt here to rest. 

21. I will proceed to record the life of Proctus or 
Naucratis? also, for I knew the man well, indeed he 
was one of my own teachers. Proclus, then, was a 
person of some importance in Egypt, but since he 
saw that Naucratis was rent by factions and that the 
State was administered with no regard to law and 
order, he desired to embrace the peace and quiet of 
Athens. So he sailed away secretly, and spent his 
life in that city. He brought with him a large sum 
of money, many slaves and other household gear, all 
splendid and ornate. Even while yet a stripling he 
was well thought of at Athens, but after he had 
attained to manhood he became far more renowned. 
This was due in the first place to the manner of life 
that he elected, but also I think it was because of 
a beneficent act of his, which, though it concerned 
only one Athenian citizen, yet furnished clear proof 
of a noble and generous disposition. For when he had 
arrived by ship at the Piraeus, he inquired of one of 
the inhabitants of that place whether a certain 
person still lived at Athens, and whether his affairs 
were going well. Now these inquiries concerned a 
friend and host of his with whom he had been 
intimate as a young man at Athens, at the time, 
that is, when he was attending the lectures of Adrian. 
He was told that he still survived and lived there, 
but that he was on the point of being evicted from 
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604 ynpdoKovtas dpbadyovs erdyecbar, Ondutdry de 


adTH yevomevn Tmacav efuels qviav od« ayalos 
Zoée mpoararys TOO olKov. 

Ta Sé tas pederns maTpLa TH avdpt TovT@ duEé- 
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1 9’ Richards adds, cf. p. 510. ) 
2 érixépdia Kayser ; mix épdecav Valekenaer, Cobet; so 


correct Heroicus 740. 


ieee aii: ei 
1 The book trade has passed from Athens to Alexandria 
and Rome. 
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his house, and that it was being advertised for sale 
in the market-place, for ten thousand drachmae, for 
which sum he had mortgaged it. Thereupon, before 
he himself even went up to the city, he sent the 
man the sum named, with this message ; “ Free your 
house, that I may not see you depressed.”” We are 
to consider this the act not of a rich man merely, 
but of one who knew how to use his riches to good 
purpose, oue whom education had made truly 
humane, and who had an exact understanding of the 
claims of friendship. 
He bought four houses, two in Athens itself, one 
at the Piraeus, and another at Eleusis., He used 
to receive direct from Egypt regular supplies of 
incense, ivory, myrrh, papyrus, books,! and all such 
merchandise, and would sell them to those who 
traded in such things, but on no occasion did he 
show himself avaricious or illiberal or a lover of 
gain; for he did not seek after profits or usury, but 
was content with his actual principal. He had a 
_ son who dissipated his fortune in breeding fighting- 
“cocks, quails, dogs, puppies, and horses, but instead 
_of rebuking him he used to join him in these youth- 
ful pursuits. And when many people blamed him 
for this, he said: “He will stop playing with old 
men sooner than he will with those of his own age.” 
When his son died and then his wife, he became 
‘attached to a mistress, since even eyes that are 
growing old can be captivated, and as she had all 
the feminine vices he gave her the rein in all matters, 
and showed himself a very poor guardian of his own 
estate. 

Proclus laid down the following rules for attend- 
ance at his school of declamation. One hundred 
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vyow éetadn ovK adhavas, Keira. yap mpos Tots 


1 ¢.¢. the attendants who had brought the boys to the 
school. 

2 In his Life of Apollonius Philostratus says precisely the 
same of Apollonius of Tyana at the age of one hundred. 
Simonides the fifth-century lyric poet was famous for his 
good memory. 

3 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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drachmae paid down gave one the right to attend 
his lectures at all times. Moreover, he had a library 
at his own house which was open to his pupils and 
supplemented the teaching in his lectures. And to 
prevent us from hissing or jeering at one another, as 
so often happens in the schools of the sophists, we 
were summoned to come in all together, and when we 
had obeyed the summons we sat down, first the boys, 
then the pedagogues! in the middle, and the youths 
by themselves. It was the rarest thing for him to 
deliver a formal prooemium, but whenever he did 
embark on such an address, Hippias and Gorgias 
were the men whom he resembled. He used to 
review his declamations on the day before he de- 
livered them in public. Even when he was an old 
man, aged ninety years, in his powers of memory 
he surpassed even Simonides.? The style of his 
eloquence was natural, but in his abundant use of 
synonyms he imitated Adrian. 

22. Puoenix® THE TuHessaLian deserves neither to 
be admired, nor on the other hand to be wholly 
slighted. He was one of the pupils of Philagrus, 
but he had more talent for oratorical invention 
than for eloquence. For though his ideas were dis- 
posed in the proper order, and he never uttered 
any that were unsuited to the occasion, yet his 
style of eloquence seemed disjointed and destitute 
of rhythm. He was thought to be better suited to 
teach youths who were beginners than those who 
had already acquired some grasp of their studies ; for 
his subject matter was displayed in the barest terms, 
and his diction failed to clothe it with rhetoric. He 


died at Athens at the age of seventy, and was buried 


in no obscure place, for he lies near the graves of 
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1 @eparredoovras Richards suggests. 





1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

2 Soter was an Athenian by birth, though he was educated 
at Ephesus. We have the inscription found there, in which 
he is made to boast that the Kphesians twice honoured him 
with the title of ‘‘ leading sophist””; this was probably set 
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those who died in the wars, on the right of the road 
that goes down to the Academy. 

23. In the course of my narrative I now come to 
a man who became most illustrious, Damianus! oF 
Epuesus. But Jet me omit from it such persons as 
Soter,? Sosus, Nicander, Phaedrus, Cyrus, and Phylax, 
since these men would more properly be called the 
playthings of the Greeks than sophists worthy of 
mention. Damianus, then, was descended from 
the most distinguished ancestors who were highly 
esteemed at Ephesus, and his offspring likewise 
were held in high repute, for they are all honoured 
with seats in the Senate, and are admired both 
for their distinguished renown and because they 
do not set too much store by their money. 
Damianus was himself magnificently endowed with 
wealth of various sorts, and not only maintained 
the poor of Ephesus, but also gave most generous 
aid to the State by contributing large sums of money 
and by restoring any public buildings that were in 
need of repair. Moreover, he connected the temple? 
with Ephesus by making an approach to it along 
the road that runs through the Magnesian gate. 
This work is ‘a portico a stade in length, all of marble, 
and the idea of this structure is that the worshippers 
need not stay away from the temple in case of rain. 
When this work was completed at great expense, he 
inscribed it with a dedication to his wife, but the 
banqueting-hall in the temple he dedicated in his 
own name, and in size he built it to surpass all that 
exist elsewhere put together. » He. decorated it 
with an elegance beyond words, for it is adorned 


P by the eleven pupils whose names precede the inscription ; 
aibel, 877a. 5 The celebrated temple of Artemis. 
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1 rpoxwoes Kayser; mpooxwcers Cobet. 
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with Phrygian marble such as had never before been 


quarried. Even when a stripling he began to spend 
his wealth to good purpose. For when Aristeides 
and Adrian held sway, the former at Smyrna, the 
latter at Ephesus, he attended the lectures of both 
men, and paid them fees of ten thousand drachmae, 
declaring that he found it more agreeable to spend 
money on favourites of that sort than on handsome 
boys and girls, as some prefer to do. And in fact 
all that I have recorded above about those sophists 


I stated on the authority of Damianus, who was 
well acquainted with the careers of both. The 
wealth of Damianus was displayed also in what 


I shall now describe. In the first place all the 
land that he had acquired was planted with trees, 
both to bear fruit and to give abundant shade. 
And for his estate by the sea-shore he made 
artificial islands and moles for harbours to secure safe 
anchorage for cargo-boats when they put in or set 
sail; then his residences in the suburbs were in 
some cases furnished and equipped like town houses, 
while others were more like grottoes. In the next 
place the man’s own disposition, as he showed it in 
legal affairs, was that of one who did not embrace 
every chance of making a profit or approve of taking 
what he could get from any and every one. On the 
contrary, whenever he saw that people were in diffi- 


culties, he would offer to speak for them himself 
without payment. It was much the same with his 


sophistic lectures; for whenever he saw that pupils 
who had come from remote peoples were embarrassed 
for money, he used to remit the fee for his lectures, 
that they might not be led unawares into spending 
too much. 
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* €\aBe Kayser; é8are Cobet. 


1 See above, pp. 511, 569, where the same is said of ‘Nicetes 
and Antiochus. 

2 Electra 25. 

5’ He was appointed by Severus oe wemann! of his son 
and consort, Caracalla. 
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His stylé was more sophistic than is usual in a 
legal orator, and more judicial than is usual in a 
sophist.1 As old age came on he gave up both these 
pursuits, from weakness of body rather than of mind. 
At any rate when students were attracted to Ephesus 
by his renown he still allowed them access to him- 
self, and so it was that he honoured me also with one 
interview, then with a second and a third. And so 
I beheld a man who resembled the horse in Sophocles.? 
For though he seemed sluggish from old age, never- 
theless in our discussions he recovered the vigour of 
youth. He died at home aged seventy years, and 
was buried in one of his own suburban villas in which 
he had spent most of his life. 

24. The birthplace of AntTrpaTer the sophist was 
Hierapolis, which must be reckoned among the 
flourishing cities of Asia, and his father was 
Zeuxidemus, one of the most distinguished men in 
that place. Though he studied under Adrian and 
Pollux, he modelled himself rather on Pollux, and 
hence he weakened the force of his ideas by the 
rhythmical effects of his style. He also attended 
the lectures of Zeno of Athens, and from him learned 
the subtleties of his art. Though he had a talent 
for speaking extempore, he nevertheless did not 
neglect written work, but used to recite to us 
_ Olympic and Panathenaic orations and wrote an 

i historical account of the achievements of the Emperor 
| Severus. For it was by the latter’s independent ? ap- 
1) pointaient that he was made Imperial Secretary, a 
post in which he was brilliantly successful. For my 
part let me here openly express my opinion that, 
though there were many men who both declaimed 
and wrote historical narrative better than Antipater, 
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1 éréxovcay Kayser ; mepiéxoucav Cobet. 





: Eien were appointed by the Roman emperors to 
write their letters, under which title rescripts and other 
public documents were included. The secretary’s title was 
ab epistulis, or él r&v éricro\Gv, and sophists were often 
apprlnteds cf. p. 590, and Kunapius, Vymphidianus 497. 

“ For this device see what is said of Critias, p. 503. 
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yet no one composed letters! better than he, but like 
a brilliant tragic actor who has a thorough knowledge 
of his profession, his utterances were always in keep- 
ing with the Imperial réle. For what he said was 
always clear, the sentiments were elevated, the style 
was always well adapted to the occasion, and he 


secured a pleasing effect by the use of asyndeton,? 


a device that, in a letter above all, enhances the 


| brilliance of the style. 


it- 


7 He was elevated to the rank of consul, and 
: 


overned the people of Bithynia, but as he showed 
imself too ready with the sword he was relieved of 
the office. Antipater lived to be sixty-eight, and 
was buried in his native place. It is said that he 
died of voluntary fasting rather than of any disease. 
For he had been appointed as tutor to the sons of 
Severus—in fact we used to call him “Tutor of the 
Gods” when we applauded his lectures—and when 
the younger of the two*® was put to death on the 
charge that he was plotting against his brother, he 
wrote to the elder a letter which contained a monody 
and a dirge, lamenting that Caracalla now had but 
one eye left and one hand, and that those whom he 
had taught to take up arms for one another had now, 
he heard, taken them up against one another. We 
may well believe that the Emperor‘ was greatly 
incensed by this, and indeed these remarks would 
have incensed even a private person, at any rate 
if he were anxious to gain credence for an alleged 
plot against himself. 
25. Hermocrates® or Puocis was a member of the 


’ Geta ; he was assassinated by Caracalla a.p. 212. 
* Caracalla. 
° Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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A ~ / 
Tots moAcuLwTatots eAcewa TA THS HAtKias Paiverar. 
A / ~ 
Kal TOUTO OVTWOL ev AKOVoaVTL KaKia TOD peLpa- 
~ > \ 9.23 ~ 
Klov mpookelceTat LGAAov, et unde TYP Ew adT@ 
” / ' \ \ enh \ Ld \ 
tu errablev, Aoy.lopevw dé TH aitiav Kal OTe THV 
/ b) / pn. ' 8 5A ” ¢ A 
untépa améorepEev emt Sovrov Epwrtt, 0 pev Evp- 
a \ 
Baivwv tots vouois Patvorro av, ot dedwKact TO 
A ~ > / ¢ Ci ald 
€ml Tats ToLatade aiTiais Kal amoKTeivew, 7) Se aia 
A A i i / 
pucety Kal Tots od} mpoorKovow dep Ov EavTHV TE 
/ 
Kal TOV vloV NOXUVEV. 
a \ / C'°.8 / 8 7 \ 
Qomep 5é TavTnv 6 “Epuoxparns Siadedyer TI 


1 §¢ racas Kayser; & amdoas Cobet. 





1 See Glossary and p. 597. 2 See above, p. 543. 
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sophistic circle who became very celebrated and 
showed greater natural powers than any whom | 
describe here. For though he was not trained by 
any sophist of great repute, but was a pupil of 
Rufinus of Smyrna who in the sophistic art displayed 
more audacity than felicity, he easily surpassed all 
the Greeks of his day in variety, whether of eloquence 
or invention or arrangement; and it was not that 
he excelled thus in some kinds of arguments and not 
in others, but in all, without exception, to which he 
devoted his attention. For indeed he was very 
skilful also in handling speeches with simulated 
arguments,! devised many ambiguous expressions, 
and inserted among his veiled allusions a hint of the 
true meaning. His grandfather was Attalus, son of 
Polemo? the sophist, and his father was Rufinianus 
of Phocis, a man of consular rank who had married 
Callisto, the daughter of Attalus. After his father’s 
death he quarrelled with his own mother so irrevoc- 
ably that Callisto did not even shed a tear for him 
when he died in the flower of his youth, though on 
such an occasion even to the bitterest enemies it seems 
piteous to die at that age. One who hears this and 
only this, will be inclined to impute it to the youth’s 
own evil disposition that not even his mother felt any 
grief for his loss. But if one takes into account the 
real reason, and that he ceased to love his mother 
because of her low passion for a slave, it will appear 
that the son conformed to the laws, which actually 
give him the right to put a woman to death for a 
reason of that sort; whereas the woman deserves to 
be detested even by those outside the family for the 
disgrace that she brought upon herself and her son. 
But while we acquit Hermocrates of this charge, it 
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aitiav, oUTws exeivny odK av diadvyou' TOV yap 
matp@ov oikov Baldy att@ mapadobevta Kareda- 
Tmavycev ovK €s immoTpodias ovde és AetToupyias, 
ab’ adv Kal dvoud €oTw dpacba, add’ és axpatov 
Kal éTaipous olous Tapacxety Kal Kwuwdla Adyov, 
otov mapéaxov Adyov ot KaAXiav mote tov ‘Immovi- 
Kkov KoAaKkevoarTes. 

’"Avrurdtpou d€ mapeAndvbdtos és tas BactAclous 
emioToAds 76n aomalopévov TE Apuooat Ot THY Eav- 
Too Ouyarépa TOVnpws Exovoay Tob «€looUs OvK 
ETIONTE mpos THY exeivov eUmpayiav, aAAa Kal TAS 
mpopvnoTpias avayovons és tTHv Tob ’Avtumdtpov 
toxuv, nv ete TOTE, ovK av mote efn SovdAcioar 
TMpouKt paKpa Kal trevOepod TUdw. eEwWOovvTwV dé 
avTov TOV avyyevav és Tov yapov Kat Avos Kopw- 
Jov TyOUpeveov TOV 'Avrimrarpov ov TmpoTeEpov eigev 
uP LeBijpov atroxpdTopa perareppavTa avrov es 
THY EWav Sobvat ot THY KOpny, ore 57) kal rev em 
rndelwv epomevov twos adrév, more dyou Ta ava- 
KadumTHpla, AOTELOTATA O ‘Eppoxparns “eykadv- 
TTY PLA [Lev ovv ” edn “* TovavTny Aap Saver.” Kat 
dveAvce jeer’ od moAd TOV ydpov op@v ovTe tet 
ndelav oUTE emiTyndeiav TO 70s. 

Kat aicpoarns d€ Tod ‘Eppoxpdrous 6 adroKpa- 
TUWp yevouevos nydoOn avTov toa TO mommy dw- 
peds te airety aviKev: Kal 6 ‘Eppoxpdrys “ore- 


1 This probably refers to the Flatterers of Eupolis ; ef. 
Athenaeus 506 £; Callias was a rich patron of Sophists. 

2 This popular proverb was used in two ways: of empt 
boasting, because the Corinthians boasted that their 
eponymous hero was Corinthus, son of Zeus ; and to express 
aimless iteration as in Pindar, Nemean vii. 105; but here it 
merely implies exaggerated respect for Antipater. 
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is not so easy to acquit him of another. For he had 
inherited from his father a very handsome property, 
but he squandered it, not on breeding horses, or on 
public services from which one may win a great 
reputation, but on strong drink and boon companions 
of the sort that furnish a theme for Comedy, such a 
theme, I mean, as was once furnished by the flatterers 
of Callias, the son of Hipponicus.!. After Antipater 
had been promoted to be Imperial Secretary he 
desired to arrange a marriage between Hermocrates 
and his daughter who was very unattractive in ap- 
pearance. But Hermocrates did not jump at the 
chance to share Antipater’s prosperity, but when the 
woman who was arranging the affair called his atten- 
tion to the great resources of which Antipater was then 
possessed, he replied that he could never become the 
slave of a large dowry and a father-in-law’s swollen 
pride. And though his relatives tried to push him 
into this marriage, and regarded Antipater as 
“ Corinthus, son of Zeus,” he did not give way until 
the Emperor Severus summoned him to the East and 
gave him the girl in marriage. Then, when one of 
his friends asked him when he was going to celebrate 
the unveiling of the bride, Hermocrates replied with 
ready wit: “Say rather the veiling, when I am 
taking a wife like that.” And it was not long before 
he dissolved the marriage, on finding that she had 
neither a pleasing appearance nor an agreeable 
disposition. 

When the Emperor had heard Hermocrates 
declaim he admired him as much as his great-grand- 
father,? and gave him the privilege of asking for 
presents. Whereupon Hermocrates said: ‘Crowns 


3 Polemo; see p. 610. 
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/ A ” ” «e A > / \ / 
gpavous pev’’ edn “Kal atedeias Kal ourycers 
Kal toppvpav Kal TO lepadobar 6 mdmmos Tuiv 
Tots am avtod mapédwKev, Kal Ti av aitoinv 

~ ” 
Tapa ood THLEpoV, a EK TOGOUTOU exw; mel Sé 
EOTL [LOL TPOOTETAYypEVvoV UTO TOD Kata TO Ilépya- 
> A A A ~ / 
pov “AokAnmiod répdiKa otetobar AUBavwr® Ovpd- 
pLevov, TO O€ Gpwua TobTO oUTwW TL GTavLoTOV Kal” 
nas viv, ws waorov Kat dadvyns pvAAa Tots Oeois 
Bupdobar, SdSéouat AiBavwrot tardvTwv mevTy- 
KovTa, wa Oepamevounw pev Tovs Beovs, Oepa- 
/ \ > / ”) wv A A A 
mevoyunv de avtos.’ E€dwKe Tov AiBavwrov Edv 
A > 
eTaivw 06 avToKpatwp epv0pidyv eimuwv, erred?) 
pupa 7A7H0n. 

FuveAduBave d€ TH ‘Eppoxpare: Ov émideiEewv 

~ ~ ¢e \ 

Tp@Tov ev TO TOU Tam77ov KA€os, yap Pvots 7 

avOpwreia Tas apetas aomalerat wadAdov tas ex 
/ > A / 7 ? / 

matépwy és tatdas diadobeioas, obev edKAe€aTEpos 

A > / c. oe > ~ ww 
pev “OdAvpmovixns 6 €€ "OAvpmrioviK@v otkov, yev- 

\ > / ¢ / 
vaudTepos b€ OTPATLWTNS O 7) GoTpaTEVTWY 7dtOUS 
~ 4 / 

TE TOV ETLITNOEVOEWV AL TATEPpwWY TE KAL TPOYOVWY, 
, ¢ ’ ¢ 

1 réyvat BeAtiovs at KAnpovopov- 

/ \ c) ~ \ € i e \ ~ 

pevar, EvveAduPave 5€ atT@ kal 7) wpa y TEpt TH 

” \ \ > / ee A / e ” 
ElOEL, Kal yap émixapis Kal ayaAuatias, ofa edyfor, 
~ / A. pee a / 

Kat TO Odpoos S€é Tob petpakiov TO ev Tots TAjOe- 
” > \ A \ ” “A > r / 

ow éxmAnéw és tovs mroAAod’s Efepev, Hv ex7AnT- 
\ A / \ \ > , 

tovtat avOpwmor Tovs Ta peydAa pn Edv aywvria 
\ ¢ 4 \ ¢ ~ 

mpattovras. €dldov TL Kal 7 EvpoLa Kal O THS 

\ > ~ ~ A 

yAwTTNS KpOTOS Kal TO EV OTLypy TOD KaLpod 


, \ 
KQt TOU KQL 


1 oixov Kayser ; suggests kal mov kai. 
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and immunities and meals at the public expense, and 
the consular purple and the high-priesthood our great- 


grandfather bequeathed to his descendants. Why 


MEN” 5.4 


then should I ask from you to-day what I have so 
long possessed? However, I have been ordered by 
Asclepius at Pergamon to eat partridge stuffed with 
frankincense, and this seasoning is now so scarce in 
our country that we have to use barley meal and 
laurel leaves for incense to the gods. I therefore ask 
for fifty talents’ worth of frankincense, that I may 
treat the gods properly and get proper treatment 
myself.” Then the Emperor gave him the frankin- 
cense with approving words, and said that he blushed 
for shame at having been asked for so trifling a gift. 

In his public declamations Hermocrates was aided 
in the first place by his great-grandfather’s renown, 
since it is human nature to set a higher value on 
abilities that have been handed down from father to 
son; and for this reason more glory is won by an 
Olympic victor who comes of a family of Olympic 
victors; more honourable is that soldier who comes 
from a fighting stock ; there is a keener pleasure in 
pursuits that have been followed by one’s fathers and 
forefathers ; and in fact arts that have been inherited 
have an advantage over the rest. But he was also 
aided by the beauty of his personal appearance, and 
he was indeed possessed of great charm and looked 
like a statue with the bloom of early youth. Then, 
too, the courage of this stripling, when. facing a 
erowded audience, produced in most of his hearers 
that thrill of admiration which human beings feel 
for those who achieve great things without intense 
effort. Moreover his easy flow of words and the strik- 
ing effects of his voice contributed to his success, and 
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Suvopav Tas dmobécets Kal TO dvayryvwoKopevd TE 
Kal Acyopeva Tohuirepat ovTa 7) vew ye evOupn Ohvat 
Kal épynvedoa. at pev 8) pedérae Tod ‘Eppo- 
Kparous OKT@ Tov tows 7) d€Ka Kat Tis Adyos od 
peaxpos, ov ev Dwxaia dupdOev eri? 7TH Llariwviw 
Kpathpe. enol de amomedavOw pur) av twa drep- 
pwvycar THY jLetpaklov TouTOU yAarrav, et [7 
adnpebn TO mape\Bety es avOpas plovep arovs. 
erehevra dé Kar’ evious pev OKTM Kal €LKOGL 
yeyovws, ws dé Evol, TEVTE Kal ELKOOL, Kal ed€aTO 
avTOV 7) TaTPwWa yh Kal at TmaTp@ar OAKar. 
/ > A. \ 2X 7 \ ‘H / ¢ 
ks’. “Avnp eAAoyyuwtatos Kat ‘“HpakdAeidns 6 
Avkwos Kal Ta olicou HEV, ETTELOT) Tare pay TE aya- 
dv édv Kat dpxvepeds Avkiwv eyevero, Thy o€ 
3 
ueydAwy afvodow t7ép Evupaxias, ofuar, madards, 
> / \ e € / A / 
eMoyyuwrepos d€ 6 “HpaxkdAeidns ta oopuoTiKd, 
aTroxp@v juev yap Evvetvar, amoxpav d€ Epunvedoat 
Kal Tous ay@vas amépittos Kal Tas TavynyupiKas 
évvoias ovx drrepBaxxedur. 
de Q “~ >A@ / / 
"Exzeowv 5€ Tod Opdvou Tob Hvynot Evotdv- 
; ER > \ ~ > / ~ / 
twv én adtov tev “AzoAAwviov to Navxpatitou 
éTalpwv, Ov TpOTos Kat péaos Kat TeAevtatos Map- 
kuavos 6 ek AodAtiyns éyéveto, emt Thy Lpvpvav 
= Taasor Epa Kayser; suggests ouwrepa. 


* é&v Kayser; éxi Cobet. 

3 “Pwuatwy mss., Kayser ; ‘Pwuato. Valckenaer and others. 

1 For this festival at Smyrna and for the ceremony of the 
loving-cup from which the assembled Ionians drank as a 
sign of their friendship, see Life of Apollonius, iv. 5-6. 

2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

* This phrase, here meaninglessly applied, elsewhere 
expresses extreme respect ; cf. Theocritus xvii. 4; Euripides, 
Iphigenia at Aulis 1125; and Paradise Lost, ‘“Him first, 
him last, him midst and without end.” 
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the fact that he could review his themes in the 
twinkling of an eye, and that what he recited from 
a manuscript or declaimed was more what one expects 
from hoary old age than from a mere youth to invent 
and deliver. There are extant perhaps eight or ten 
declamations by Hermocrates and a sort of short 
address which he delivered at Phocaea over the Pan- 
Ionian loving-cup.1 But let me here record my 
judgement that the eloquence of this stripling would 
have been such that no one could surpass it, had he 
not been cut off by an envious deity and prevented 
from attaining to mature manhood. He died, as some 
say, at the age of twenty-eight, though according to 
others he was only twenty-five, and the land of his 
fathers and the sepulchres of his fathers received him. 
26. Heracteipes? THE Lycian was also a very not- 
able person, in the first place as regards his family, 
since he was descended from distinguished ancestors 
and so became high-priest of Lycia, an office which, 
though it concerns a small nation, is highly considered 
by the Romans, | suppose on account of their long- 
standing alliance with Lycia. But Heracleides was 
still more notable as a sophist, because of his great 
abilities both in invention and oratorical expression ; 
_ in judicial arguments also he’was simple and direct, 
and in speeches composed for public gatherings he 
_ never revelled in a mere frenzy of rhetoric. 
When he had been turned out of the chair of 
rhetoric at Athens in consequence of a conspiracy 
against him got up by the followers of Apollonius of 
Naueratis, in which Marcianus of Doliche was first, 
middle, and last,? he betook himself to Smyrna,* which 





| 4 For Smyrna as a centre of sophistic eloquence: see 
p. 516. 
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>? / / / A / a ~ 
eTpatreTo Qvovoav pddora 51) 7oAewv Tais TV Go- 
gprotav Movoas. vedtnra pev obv “lwvikhy te Kat 
/ \ \ > ~ \ / a 
Avéd.iov Kat THY €k Dpvydv Kat Kapias Evvdpapeiv 
es “lwviav kata Evvovaiay Tob avdpos ovmw péya, 
> \ > / ¢ / ¢ / ¢ bE ioe \ 
eTreLon) ayxiGupos amdoats 7 Luvpva, o de Hye ev 
\ we iS ~ >? / ¢ / > A A > 
Kat TO ek THS Edpwans “EAAnvixov, ye de Tovs ex 
A ce ¥ / \ \ io > , > 
THs €was véous, ToAAovs Sé Hyev AiyurTiwv odK 
> / b) ~ + > \ , ~ 
avnkoous avTod ovras, émevd7 I1roAcuaiw 7 Nav- 
Kpatitn Kata Atyumrov epi codias ypicev. eve- 
\ \ es / Ci? ~ x 
mAnoe ev 67) THY Lvpvav ouidrov Aapmpod, wvyce 
\ \ / 4 “A > \ A / > 
de Kal mAciw ETEpa, a eyw SnAwow: TdAIs és 
/ \ > 3 A \ / 
E€vous mroAAovs érreoTtpappevyn GAAws TE Kal Godias 
2. A / \ / / \ 
epavras awdpdovws pev Povdcvoer, awhpovws de 
> / / 4 \ > aA 
exkAnotaces pudAattropevyn Sirov TO év troAXots TE 
Kal o7rovdaiois Kak?) aAioKeoOar, tep@v TE ETipe- 
~ \ ~ ¢ 
Ajoerat Kal yupvaciwy Kal Kpyvav Kal OTO@V, Wa 
A ~ \ / 
amoypHoa TH opiAw gaivoito. et d€ Kal vav- 
\ \ 
KAnpos 7) OAs ein Kabdrrep 4 Lpvpva, moAAa Kat 
A \ a 
ad0ova attrots 4 OdAacoa Swca. Evvijpatro de TH 
“A 4 
Lpvpvy Kal Tod eldovs eAatov Kpyvynv EemLcKkevacas 
~ ~ A / ~ i ED Oe 
év T@ TOU ’AokAnmiob yupvaciw xpvaty Tod opodov, 
, ar 8 > eae eS 
Kal tiv oTrepavnddpov apxnv map’ adrots npEev, 
a A A A A 
ad’ dv tots éevavtots tifevtac Luvpvator 7a 
OvOMaTa. 
, / ee. 
614 °Emt LeBypov dé adroxpdtopds dacw avrov 
/ / > aA AT; \ PS) / 
cyedlov Adyouv éexmeceiv adAnv Kat dopuddpous 
a a“ 
Scicavta. TouTti dé ayopatos pev tis Tabwv Kav 
Bde Sf / \ A ~ > / ZO > \ 
aitiavy AdBo., To yap THv ayopaiwy efvos trapot 
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more than any other city sacrificed to the sophistic 
Muses. Now the fact that the youth of Ionia, Lydia, 
Phrygia, and Caria flocked to Ionia to study with him 
is not so wonderful, seeing that Smyrna is next door 
to all these countries, but he attracted thither the 
Hellenes from Europe, he attracted the youth of the 
Orient, and he attracted many from Egypt who had 
already heard him, because in Egypt he had con- 
tended for the prize of learning against Ptolemy of 
Naucratis. Thus, then, he filled Smyrna with a 
brilliant throng, and he benefited her in several 
other ways too, as I shall show. A city which is 
much frequented by foreigners, especially if they are 
lovers of learning, will be prudent and moderate in 
its councils, and prudent and moderate in its citizen 
assemblies, because it will be on its guard against 
being convicted of wrongdoing in the presence of so 
many eminent persons; and it will take good care 
of its temples, gymnasia, fountains and _ porticoes, 
so that it may appear to meet the needs of that 
multitude. And should the city have a sea trade, 
as Smyrna in fact has, the sea will supply them with 
many things in abundance. He also contributed to 
the beauty of Smyrna by constructing in the gym- 
nasium of Asclepius a fountain for olive oil with a 
golden roof, and he held in that city the office of the 
priest who wears the crown; the people of Smyrna 

: designate the years by the names of these priests. 
They say that in the presence of the Emperor 
» Severus he broke down in an extempore speech, 
because he was abashed by the court and the 
_ Imperial bodyguard. Now if this misfortune were 
_ to happen to a forensic orator, he might well be 
criticized ; for forensic orators as a tribe are audacious 
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\ A \ \ / / 
kat Opacets, cofratis dé EvoTrovdalwv perpaxious 
TO TOAD THs HLepas TAs av avTicxoL exTrAnEet ; 
exkpover yap oxediov Adyou Kal aKpoaTis cEuva 
mpoowrw Kat Bpadvs eawos Kal TO 1) KpoTetabat 
ouvndws, ef d€ Kat POdvov troxabnpevov éavrdv 

” LA ¢ ¢ / \ ~ > 
atcboito, womep 6 ‘Hpakdeidns tov trod *Avr- 
TatTpov ToTe bhewpGTo, ArTov pev evOupnOyoerat, 
HTTOV de EUpojoel, at yap Tovalde Broia yudpns 
axAvs Kat deopa yAwTTys. 

¢ \ \ / / > \ ~ 

lepas d€ A€yerar Kedpous exTeudy SypevOjvar 
TO 70ND Tis ovalas, STE 57 Kal amidvTL adT@ TOB 

/ 
duxaoryplov emnKodovbovy pev of yrwpysor mrapa- 
pvfovpevoi Te Kal avéxovtes TOV avdpa, évdos Sé 
> ~ > / «¢ > > > / > / / 
auta@v etrovtos “‘ add’ od peAétynv adaipyoerai Tis, 

~~ € / r \ \ iP t Wen / ”? a 
@ “HpakdAetdn, odd€ 70 én” adbrh KX€os,” Kat émip- 
parkwdxijcavtos att®@ 70 “ eis d7 tov Aowmos KaTepv- 

> Jee DD ce / 22) a > / 9 
KeTat evpet  — “* dioxw '’ én, aoretdtara 51) ém- 
maigas Tots €avTov Kakots. 

Aoxet d€ padvora codisTtav obtos tiv émorTy- 
Env movm Karaxtyjcacba pn Evyxwpovons atta 
Ths. pvcews, Kal €oTw adT@ dpdvticpa odK andes, 

/ / a“ > / / > / 
BiBAtov Evppetpov, 6 emyéypartar Ildvov éyKa- 


\ \ / ~ \ ~ ” ee 
615 ptov, TO de BiBALov TodTO mpO xe~pav Exwv evervye 
\ 


IroAcuaiw 7@ codiotH Kata tiv Navxpartw, 6 de 
” b) 


/ 7 / ~ A >] / a 
NpeTo avdTOV, O TL OTovdaloL, TOD SE EimoVTOS, OTL 
¢ a A 
Tovov ein eyKa.iov, aityoas 6 IlroAeuatos 70 Bi- 


1 For this quotation, which was popular because it was 
easily parodied, see p. 558; here the pupil means that 
Heracleides and his fame survive, but the sophist by his 
allusion to the confiscation of his property to the Emperor, 
alters the sense of the verb to mean ‘‘is checked by,” and 
changes the last word from ‘‘ sea” to ** privy purse.” 
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_and self-confident ; but a sophist spends the greater 
part of his day in teaching mere boys, and how 
should he resist being easily flustered? For an ex- 
tempore speaker is disconcerted by a single hearer 
whose features have a supercilious expression, or by 
tardy applause, or by not being clapped in the way 
to which he is accustomed; but if in addition he 
is aware that malice is lying in wait for him, as 
on that occasion Heracleides was subtly conscious 
of the malice of Antipater, his ideas will not 

come so readily, his words will not flow so easily, 
for suspicions of that sort cloud the mind and tie 
the tongue. 

It is said that for cutting down sacred cedars he 
was punished by the confiscation of a great part of 
his estate. On that occasion, as he was leaving the 

_ law-court, his pupils were in attendance to comfort 

and sustain him, and one of them said: “ But your 
ability to declaim no one will ever take from you, 
Heracleides, nor the fame you have won thereby.” 
And he went on to recite over him the verse: “One 
methinks is still detained in a wide” — “privy 
purse,’ 1 interrupted Heracleides, thus wittily jesting 
at his own misfortunes. 

This sophist, more than any of the others, seems 

_ to have acquired his proficiency by means of hard 
_ work, since it was denied to him by nature. And 
_ there is extant a rather pleasing composition of his, 
a book of moderate size, called In Praise of Work. 
: Once, when he was carrying this book in his hands, 
he met Ptolemy the sophist in Naucratis, and the 
latter asked him what he was studying. When 
_he replied that it was an encomium on work, 
Ptolemy asked for the book, crossed out the letter 
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BAcov Kal amaneipas TO mi * cpa cou”  €py * avayt- 
yrookew TO OvomLa TOD eyK@p.iov. Kal at duare- 
Eeis 5€, ds “AmroAAdvw0s 6 Navxpatityns Kar’ adbrob 
dueAéyeto, ws vwhpod Kabdmrovra Kai woxGobvtos. 

“HpakdActdou duddoKxadror ‘Hpwdns pev trav ovK 
> ~ / > \ \ \ ~ 
aAnfas memorevpevwv, “Adpravos d€ kal Xphotos 
év -yunoiors, kat “AptotoxA€ous de TKpodcBau avrov 
tay) dmoT@pLev. déyerar 5€ Kal yaorpl KolAy xen) 
cacbay Kat mA€etora opopayjoar, Kal 7) 7oAv ayta 
avTn es ovdev atT@ amookhiar. éteAcdTa yodv 
dmEep TA OySOnKOVTA ETH ApTLOS TO GHpa Kal TAagos 

\ > ~ / / > / \ + ie \ 
prev adT@ Avxia réyetar, ereAcdTa dé emi Ovyartpi 
Kat amreAevbepois ov omovdators, th @v Kal TH 
Prropexny-exAnpovopn7 Oy: 7 be “Pyropucy ynovov 
dexardAavrov v are KATA THY Lpvpvav ewvy- 

ui jv Lpup 0 

pLévov ek TOV akpodoewv. 

KC’. Ma) dSevtepa THv mpoeipnuevwv codioT@v 

\ ¢ / / ¢ / \ / 
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1 By dropping the first letter évos, ‘* work,” is altered to 
dvos, ** ass.’ 
2 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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“wp,” land said: “ Now you must read the title of 
your encomium.” Furthermore, the discourses which 
Apollonius of Naucratis delivered against Heracleides 
reproach him with being slow-witted and plodding. 

As for the teachers of Heracleides, Herodes is 
one as to whom we have no sure evidence, whereas 
among those who were certainly his teachers are 
Adrian and Chrestus; and we may believe that he 
attended the school of Aristocles besides. It is 
said of him that he had an endless appetite, and 
gorged himself with rich food, but this gluttony had 
no ill effects on his health. At any rate he was over 
eighty and physically sound when he died. He is 
said to be buried in Lycia, and he left a daughter and 
some freedmen who were none too honest, to whom 
he bequeathed “ Rhetoric’’; now “ Rhetoric”’ was a 
small estate of his near Smyrna, worth ten talents, 
and he had bought it with the fees that he earned 
by his lectures. 

27. Let none rate Hippopromus? THE THEsSsALIAN 
lower than the sophists whom I have described 
above ; for to some of them he is evidently superior, 
while I am not aware that he falls short of 
the others in any respect. Now the birthplace of 
Hippodromus was Larissa, a flourishing city in 
Thessaly, and his father was Olympiodorus, who had 
a greater reputation as a breeder of horses than any 


~ other man in Thessaly. 


a 


Though in Thessaly it was thought a great thing 
to have been president at the Pythia even once, 
Hippodromus twice presided over the Pythian games, 


_ and he outdid his predecessors in wealth and in the 
_ elegance with which he ordered the games, and also 


mania 


in the magnanimity and justice which he showed as 
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1 The siege of Byzantium lasted a.p, 193-196 when it was 
g r a f 
taken by Severus. See Cassius Dio Ixxv. 10 for the story 


of its courageous defence by the Byzantines. 
2 Odyssey xvi. 187. 
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umpire. At any rate, his conduct in the affair of the 
tragic actor has left no one else a chance to surpass 
him in justice and good judgement. The facts are 
these. Clemens of Byzantium was a tragic actor 
whose like has never yet been seen for artistic skill. 
But since he was winning his victories at a time when 
Byzantium was being besieged,! he used to be sent 
away without the reward of victory, lest it should 
appear that a city that had taken up arms against 
the Romans was being proclaimed victor in the person 
of one of her citizens. Accordingly, after he had 
performed brilliantly in the Amphictyonic games, 
the Amphictyons were on the point of voting that 
he should not receive the prize, because for the 
reason that I have mentioned they were afraid. 
Whereupon Hippodromus sprang up with great 
energy and cried: “Let these others go on and 
prosper by breaking their oath and giving unjust 
decisions, but by my vote I award the victory to 
Clemens.” And when another of the actors ap- 
pealed to the Emperor against the award, the vote of 
Hippodromus was again approved; for at Rome also 
the Byzantine actor carried off the prize. 

But though he was so firm in the face of assembled 
crowds, in his public declamations he displayed an 
admirable mildness. For though he had adopted a 
profession that is prone to egotism and arrogance, he 
never resorted to self-praise, but used to check those 
who praised him to excess. At any rate, on one 
occasion when the Greeks were acclaiming him with 
flatteries, and even compared him with Polemo, 


“Why,” said he, “do you liken me to immortals ??”’ 


This answer, while it did not rob Polemo of his 
reputation for being divinely inspired, was also a 
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: 5 MpeoBeurexhy Kayser ; mpeoBurixiy Cobet. 
> dxpodcarba: Kayser; dxpodoecBat Cobet. 
3 raw Tod épv.dos Kayser ; Cobet omits rod dprifos. 
4 év Cobet adds; cf. p. 610 év wecpaxiw drobavértt. he 





1 j.e, a repetition of the other’s abuse. 
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refusal to concede to himself any likeness to so great 
a genius. And when Proclus of Naucratis composed 
a coarse satire, unworthy of an old man, against all, 
who were teaching at Athens, and included Hippo- 
dromus in this lampoon, we expected to hear from 
him a speech that would be a sort of echo! of what 
had been said about him. But he uttered nothing 
that was mean, but recited an encomium on fair- 
speaking, beginning with the peacock, and showing 
how admiration makes him spread his plumage aloft. 
Such then was his behaviour towards those who were 
older than himself and ranked as his seniors, whether 
by many years or few; but what was his bearing 
towards those of his own age the reader may learn 
from what follows. A young man from Ionia who 
had come to Athens used to recite the praises of 
Heracleides till he wearied his hearers out of all 
patience. So when Hippodromus saw him at his 
lecture, he said: “This young man is in love with 
his own teacher. Therefore we should do well to 
further his cause with his beloved. And certainly it 
will be a windfall for him if, when he leaves us, 
he has learned how to make an encomium.” And 
forthwith he delivered a eulogy of Heracleides such 
as had never before been uttered on that theme. 
Again, the tears that he shed for Diodotus the 
Cappadocian and his wearing black in mourning for 
him, because he had displayed a great natural talent 
for declamation but had died on the threshold of 
- manhood, proclaimed Hippodromus father of the 
_ Hellenic students, aud one who made it his concern 
_ that after his death there should continue to be a 
_ supply of really distinguished men. This he made 
_ yery evident at Olympia. For when Philostratus of 
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1 Qerradia Kayser; @addrry Jahn. 





+ the biographer’ s son-in-law, the author of the Jmagines. 
2 The last day of the festival. 
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Lemnos,! his own pupil, aged twenty-two, was about 
to try his chances in an extempore oration, Hippo- 
dromus gave him many useful hints for the art of 
panegyric, namely what one ought and ought not to 
say. And when all Greece called on Hippodromus 
to come forward himself without delay, he replied : 
“T will not strip for a fight with my own entrails.” 
Having said this, he put off the declamation till the 
day of the sacrifice.2 I have said enough to show 
_that he was a man truly well-educated, with a 
benevolent and humane disposition. 
™ When he had held the chair of rhetoric at Athens 
for about four years, he resigned it at the instance of 
his wife, and also on account of his property; for she 
was a most energetic woman and an excellent guardian 
of his money, but in the absence of both the property 
was beginning to deteriorate. Nevertheless he did not 
fail to attend regularly the public festivals of Greece, 
but frequented them partly in order to declaim in 
public, partly that he might not be forgotten. And 
on these occasions also he showed himself superior 
by always keeping up his regular studies even after 
he had ceased to teach. For indeed Hippodromus, 
among those who ranked after Alexander the Cap- 
padocian as blessed with a good memory, learned 
more by heart than any of the Greeks, and he was 
the most widely read, with the exception, that is, of 
Ammonius the Peripatetic; for a more erudite man 
than Ammonius I have never known. Moreover, Hip- 
podromus never neglected his study of the art of de- 
clamation, either when he was living on his country 
estate or when travelling by road, or at sea, but he 
used to call it a possession even greater than wealth, 
_ quoting from the hymns of Euripides and Amphion. 
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1 The Ionian type. 
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Though he was somewhat rustic in appearance, 
yet an extraordinary nobility shone out of his eyes, 
and his glance was at once keen and good-natured. 
Megistias of Smyrna also says that he noticed this 
characteristic of his, and he was considered second 
to none asa physiognomist. For Hippodromus came 
to Smyrna after the death of Heracleides—he had 
never been there before—and on leaving the ship 
he went to the market-place in the hope of meeting 
someone who was proficient in the local style! of 
eloquence. And when he saw a temple with 
attendants sitting near it, and slaves in waiting 
carrying loads of books in-satchels, he understood 
that someone of importance was holding his school 
inside. So he entered, and after greeting Megistias, 
sat down without making any inquiry. Now 
Megistias thought that he was going to talk to him 
about pupils, and that he was some father or guardian 
of boys, and asked him why he had come. “ You 
shall learn that,” he replied, “ when we are alone.” 
Accordingly when Megistias had finished examining 
his pupils, he said: “Tell me what you want.” 
“Let us exchange garments,” said Hippodromus. 
He was in fact wearing a travelling-cloak, while 
Megistias wore a gown suitable for public speaking. 
** And what do you mean by that?” asked Megistias. 
“1 wish,’ he replied, “to give you a display of 
declamation.” Now Megistias really thought that 
he was mad in making this announcement and that 
his wits were wandering. - But when he observed 
the keenness of his glance and saw that he seemed 
sane and sober, he changed clothes with him. When 
he asked him to suggest a theme, Megistias proposed 
“The magician who wished to die because he was 
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1 An echo of Plato, Phaedrus 228 §. 
2 Of. above, Life of Alexander, p. 572. 
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unable to kill another magician, an adulterer.” And 
when he took his seat on the lecturer's chair, and 
after a moment’s pause sprang to his feet, the theory 
that he was mad occurred still more forcibly to 
Megistias, and he thought that these signs of pro- 
ficiency were mere delirium. But when he had 
begun to argue the theme and had come to the 
words: “ But myself at least I can kill,’ Megistias 
could not contain himself for admiration, but ran to 
him and implored to be told who he was. “I am,” 
said he, “ Hippodromus the Thessalian, and I have 
come to practise my art on you? in order that I may 
learn from one man so proficient as you are the 
Ionian manner of declaiming. But observe me 
through the whole of the argument.’”’ Towards the 
end of the speech a rush was made by all lovers of 
learning in Smyrna to the door of Megistias, for the 
tidings had soon spread abroad that Hippodromus 
was visiting their city. Thereupon he took up his 
theme afresh, but gave a wholly different force to 
the ideas that he had already expressed.2, And when 
later on he made his appearance before the public 
of Smyrna, they thought him truly marvellous, and 
worthy of being enrolled among men of former days. 

His style in introductory discourse was wholly 
dependent on Plato and Dio, while his declamations 
had Polemo’s vigour and an even greatér suavity and 
freshness ; and in his easy flow of words he resembled 
one who reads aloud, without effort, a work with 
which he is perfectly familiar. Once when Nicagoras 
had called tragedy “ the mother of sophists,” Hippo- 
dromus improved on this remark, and said: “ But I 
should rather call Homer their father.” He was, 
moreover, a devoted student of Archilochus, and used 
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1 \oywr . . . Adywr Kayser; Adyou . . . Adyou Cobet; 
cf. p. 576 agtotcAw Néoyou. 


1 This theme was inspired by the eruption of Etna in 
425 B.c., mentioned by Thucydides iii. 116. From other 
references to this theme in Hermogenes it seems that the 
citizens of Catana are supposed to debate whether they shall 
migrate. 

4 See p. 572. 
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to say that Homer was indeed the voice of the 
sophists, but Archilochus was their very breath. 
There are extant perhaps thirty declamations by this 
man, and of these the best are: “The citizens of 
Catana,” ! “ The Scythians,’” ? and “ Demades argues 
against revolting from Alexander while he is in 
India.”? His lyric nomes‘ are still sung, for he 
was skilful also in composing nomes for the lyre. 
He died at home aged about seventy, and left a son 
who, though he was well enough able to take charge 
of the country estate and the household, was crack- 
brained and foolish, and had not been educated for 
the sophistic profession. 

28. Let those who think Varus® or Laopicea 
worthy of mention receive no mention themselves. 
For he was trivial, vain, and fatuous, and such charm 
of voice as he had he degraded by uttering snatches 

_ of song which might serve as dance music for some 
shameless person. Why then should I record or 
describe any teacher or pupil of his, since I am well 
aware that one would not be likely to teach such arts, 
and that it would be disgraceful for his pupils to 
admit that they had listened to such teaching ? 
29. The birthplace of Quirinus® the sophist was 
_Nicomedia. His family was neither distinguished 
nor altogether obscure, but he had a natural talent 
_ for receiving instruction and a still greater talent for 
handing it on, for he carefully trained not only his 
memory, but also his faculty for lucid expression. 
_ This sophist’s sentences were very short, and when 
he was maintaining an abstract thesis he was 


3 Demades is supposed to oppose the advice of Demo- 
sthenes. 

4 These were hymns in honour of the gods. 

® Nothing more is known of this sophist. 
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~ / > 4 > / \ \ \ 
TOV XwWpiwv od rods, Eppwevos pv Kal opodpos 
Kal KaTacetoat Sewos akpoaTod wTa, Kal yap 51 
\ / ~ 
Kat ameoxedialev, mpooduéotepos dé Tais KarT- 
/ ~ > / >? / A A 
nyoptats Sox@v emorev0n ex Bacwdéws tH Too 
/ ~ \ A b] \ ~ / 
Tapuetov yAOTTav, Kat mapeAOwv es TO duvyPFvat 
Tt ovte PBapds ovte addalwy edo€ev, adAa mpdos 
\ ¢ ~ 4 4 > / > > 
TE KQL €avTG polos, OUTE EpactypyHuatos, aAA 
womep tov “Apioteidnv °“AOnvator addovor pera 
THv enitakw Tav ddpwv Kal Tas vious ETaV- 
A > ~ / / 7 A 
eMcitv odtow év TH TpoTepw TpiPwrvL, OVTwW Kat 
¢ A . 3 / > \ ¢ ~ ” / 
0 Kuptvos adixero €s Ta éavTod 7On Tevia oep- 
vuvopevos. aitiwpevwy d5é€ adrov TOV Kata THV 
’"Aciav éevdext@v, Ws mpadTepov mepl Tas KaT- 
/ 2) > ‘ PS) 8 - ce A \ \ AA ~ 
nyopias 7 avToi didacKovow “ Kat pv Kal TOAA@ 
/ ») > ££ 0.¢ ~ A A \ > \ / 
BéArvov”’ eizev “ duds AaPetv tHhv eEunv mpadynra 
I > A \ ¢€ / > / ”) > 5 2 de 
7) ewe Thy twerépay wpdotyta. evdeEavtwy de 
>? ~ \ / > / eat A / 
av’tav Kai 7doAw od peyddAny emt troAAais pupiaow 
Pb] / \ ¢ K “a \ du. + LA 
expater ev 6 Kupivos thy dSixnv dkwv yada, mpoc- 
t, \ Yet Sec A ‘ce 4 >> 0 
uovTes b€ avT@ of evdetKTaL “‘ avTH Ge’ Epacay 
CEe Le; OL > A / Ab ~ b] \ ~ 
» dikn apet peyav tapeMotca és Ta Tod Bact- 
, > ” one A re ae >) aan , ” 
A€ws dra.” Kal 6 Kupivos “ odK €mot mpézor, 
Edn “ GAN dyiv emit TH moAW aoixynTov eipyacBa 
a ~ / 
Tysaaba.” emt dé vid TeAevTHGaYTL Tapapv- 
~ / 
Bovpéevwv adtov Tav TpoonKdvtwr “ mote’ etzev 


CH feet \ ” 


y ~ 3 ~ \ > A 
avnp 7 vov do€w;’’ *Aédpravod d€ axpoaris 
/ > ~ e Ao a > , iAN’ 
yevopevos ov maaw apoddoyer Tois EKelvov, 4 
” “A \ / > > ~ > / / 
€oTw a Kal diéypadev odk opbds eipnuéva. Tépua 
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not very successful. Nevertheless he was vigorous 
and energetic, and was skilled in startling into 
_ attention the ears of his audience. For indeed he 
used to speak extempore, but since he seemed better 
_| adapted by nature for making speeches for the 
‘| prosecution in the courts, he was entrusted by the 
Emperor with the post of advocate for the treasury. 
Though he thereby attained to considerable power, 
he showed himself neither aggressive nor insolent but 
_ mild and unchanged in. character, never greedy of 
gain but, like Aristeides in the story that the 
Athenians recite about him—how after he had 
arranged the amount of the tribute and the affairs 
of the islands, he came back to them wearing the 
same shabby cloak as before —so too Quirinus 
returned to his native place dignified by poverty. 
When the informers in Asia found fault with him 
for being more lenient in his prosecutions than 
accorded with the evidence furnished by them, he 
said : “‘ Nay it were far better that you should adopt 
my clemency than I your ruthlessness.” And when 
they cited a small town for the payment of many 
myriads of drachmae, Quirinus did indeed win 
the case, though much against his will, but when 
the informers came to him and said: “This case 
when it comes to the Emperor’s ears will greatly 
enhance your reputation,” he retorted: “It suits 
_ you but not me to win rewards for making a town 
desolate.” When his relatives tried to console him 
for the death of his son, he said: “ When, if not 
_ now, shall I prove myself aman?” He had been a 
pupil of Adrian, but he did not approve of all his 
writings, and even expunged some passages that had 
been incorrectly expressed. His life came to a close 
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d€ a’T@ Tod Biov EeTos E€BdopuynKooTOV Kal TO OFA 
olKoL. 

A” Dirioxos de 6 Werradds ‘“Imz7odpouw bev 
ouvamrat yevos, Tob be “AOjvnor Opdvov TpovoTn 
eT@v ETTO. Ty atéXevav THY és avre apatpelets, 
Tout d€ 7s ovveBn, dyAdoa avaykyn: “Eopdatou 
Maxedoves dveumovTes és Tas olKetas Acvroupyias 
tov Didicxov, ws 57 brdpxov avrois émt mavtas 
Tovs amo pyTEpwv, ws dé ovK dredeEaTo! ediccav: 
THs OiKyns TolWvY yevomevns emt TOV ab’ToKpaTopa, 
"Avtwvivos dé jv 6 THs piAooddov mais *lovAias, 
eoTdAn es THv ‘Pwpnv ws ta é€avtod Onadpevos, 
Kal mpoapvels Tots trepi THY “lovAiay yewpéerpats 
te Kal giAocddois evpero map adris dua Tod 
Baoiréws tov *AOjvnot Opdvov. 6 8, wWomep ot 
Beot ‘Onjpw memoinvtar ob mavta éxdovtes aAXj- 
Nos? SiddvTes, GAN EoTw a& Kal akovTes, OUTW 67) 
nyplawe Kat yaXemos Hv ws TrepidpapovTt, ws Sé 
nHKovoevy elvai twa atT@ Kal dixnv, hs advTos 
akpoaTys e€ao.To, KEeAever TOV émLTETAypEVoY Tats 
dikats Tpoeumrety of TO pur) Su’ ErEépov, du’ EavTod dé 
aywvicacbar. eézrei dé tapHAGev és TO SuKacTHpLov, 
mpooeKpovoe prev TO Baddiopa, mpooeKpovae Se 1 
oTdols, Kal THY oTOAnY ovK evoxynuwy edoke Kal 
thy dwvnv pwEdOnrAus Kal THY yA@TTav UrTLos Kal 

1 For the lacuna after unrépwy Kayser suggests ws dé ov 
vmedéEaro, 2 Valckenaer suggests av@péras. 


1 Nothing more is known of this sophist. 

2 This Macedonian clan, mentioned by Herodotus vii. 185, 
had the privilege of reckoning the materna origo ; i.e. they 
reckoned their descent by the mother, not the father, and 
could call on one whose mother was a Heordaean to perform 
his duties as a citizen. 
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with his seventieth year; his tomb is in his native 
place. 

30. Puitiscus! THE THESSALIAN was a kinsman of 
Hippodromus and held the chair of rhetoric at 
Athens for seven years, but was deprived of the 
immunity that was attached to it. How this came 
about I must now relate. The Heordaean Mace- 
donians *? had summoned Philiscus to perform public 
services in their city, as was their right in the case 
of all who on the mother’s side were Heordaeans, 
and since he did not undertake them they referred 
the matter to the courts. Accordingly the suit came 


_ before the Emperor (this was Antoninus? the son of 


the philosophic Julia); and Philiscus travelled to 
Rome to protect his own interests. There he 
attached himself closely to Julia’s circle of mathe- 


' maticians + and philosophers, and obtained from her 


with the Emperor’s consent the chair of rhetoric at 
Athens. But the Emperor, like the gods in Homer 
who are portrayed as granting favours to one another, 
but sometimes against their will, nourished the same 
sort of resentment, and was ill-disposed to Philiscus 
because he thought that the latter had stolen a 
march on him. So when he heard that there was a 
suit brought against him and that he was to hear it 
tried, he ordered the official in charge of lawsuits to 
give notice to Philiscus that he must make his 
defence himself and not through another. And 
when Philiscus appeared in court he gave offence by 
his gait, he gave offence by the way in which he 
stood, his attire seemed far from suitable to the 
occasion, his voice effeminate, his language indolent 


3 Antoninus Caracalla. 
4 This is the regular word for astrologers. 
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BAétrwv eTépwo€ mor uaAXov 7) és TA vooUpmEva eK 
ToUTWY aTrooTpadels 6 avToKpaTwp és Tov DidioKov 
emeoTouiley avTov Kal mapa mavtTa Tov Adyov 
dueipwv é€avtov' tot vdaTos Kal éepwrnoeis ev 
avTH OTEVAS TOLOVpLEVOS, WS SE OD TIPOS TA EPWTW- 
peva at amroKpicets eYEVOVTO Didioxov s TOV pev 
avopa ”’ eon * * OetKvuow 7) KOHN, Tov O€ piyropa 1 
pwvy,” Kal pera moAAas TovavTas eTUKOTTAS eT - 
nyayev éavtov tots ‘Kopdaious. eimovtos d€ Tob 
Didioxov “ov pot Acvroupytav atéAcvav d€dwkas 
Sods TOV AGH oe Opdvov ” avaBonjaas 0 atto- 
Kpatwp “‘ovte od’ elmev “ arednjs ovte aAdos 
ovdets Tov TOALOEVOVT WV" ob yap av mote dia 
puKpa Kat SvoTnva Aoydpia Tas moAets aderoiwny 
TOV Aevroupynoovrey.’ " GAN’ Guws Kal mera tabra 

ootpatw TH Anpviw decrouvpyi@v arédevav emi 
perder ebndicato TéTTaApa Kal ElKooWw ETH YeyovoTt. 
at pev 51) mpoddoes, du’ ds 6 DiAiokxos adnpebyn 
TO elvat ateAns, aide eyevovto, 7) apaipeiobw Se 
avrov TA TEpl TO Br€eppare Kal TO POeypare Kat 
TXHLATL edarrdwara TO [Ln ov Kpdtiora pyTopwv 
eAAnvicat TE Kat ouvOetvar. 1 de idea TOO Aoyou 
AdAos paAdov 7 evaywrios, dvedaiveto S€ adrfs Kai 
Kabapa dvowata Kal Kawompemis jxos. eTEeAcvTA 
lev ovv e7tl Ovyarpt kal vig) ovdevos aéiw, LeTpov 
Oe atvT@ tot Biov ern émra Kal ebjovra. KEKTN]~ 
yévos Sé AOnvyoe Xwpiov ovK andes ovK eV are 
erddyn, adr ev tH ~Axadnuia, ob tiPnor Tov 


1 és ad’rov Kayser ; éauvrdv Jahn. 








1 7.¢e. it was curled and effeminate ; cf. p. 571. 
2 An echo of Demosthenes, On the False Hithadey 421. 
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-and directed to any subject rather than to the 
matter in hand. All this made the Emperor hostile 
to Philiscus, so that he kept pulling him up through- © 
out the whole speech, both by interjecting his own 
remarks in the other’s allotted time, and by inter- 
rupting with abrupt questions. And since the re- 
plies of Philiscus were beside the mark, the Emperor 
exclaimed: “ His hair shows what sort of man he is,! 
his voice what sort of orator!” And after cutting 
him short like this many times, he ranged himself 
on the side of the Heordaeans. And when Philiscus 
said: “You have given me exemption from public 
services by giving me the chair at Athens,” the 
Emperor cried at the top of his voice: “ Neither you 
nor any other teacher is exempt! Never would I, 
for the sake of a few miserable speeches,? rob the 
cities of men who ought to perform public services.” 
- Nevertheless he did, even after this incident, decree 
for Philostratus of Lemnos, then aged twenty-four, 
exemption from public service as a reward for a 
declamation. These then were the reasons why 
Philiscus was deprived of the privilege of exemption. 
But we must not, on account of the shortcomings of 
his facial expression, his voice and his dress deprive 
him of that high place among rhetoricians which is 
due to his Hellenic culture and his ability to com- 
pose speeches. The style of his eloquence was 
colloquial rather than forensic, but it was illumined 
by a pure Attic vocabulary and had effects of sound 
_ that were original. He died leaving a daughter and 
a worthless son, and the measure of his life was 
_ sixty-seven years. Though he had acquired a charm- 
ing little estate at Athens, he was not buried on it 
but in the Academy where the commander-in-chief 
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aya@va emi Tots éx Tay todguwv Oartopevois! 6 
moA€papxos. 

624 Aa’. Athavos dé ‘Pewpaios prev HV, qrricile 
dé, Womep ot ev 7H Jeooyeta “AOnvator. €Traivou 
peo Soke? aEvos 6 avnp odtTos, 7mp@Tov pe, erred) 
Kkalapav poviy eeTrovnoe TOW oikK@v €éTépa 
povi Xpwopergy, ee’, OTL mpoopnbets copuarts 
bro TaV xapelopeveny - Se Tovabra ovK EmlaTevoEV, 
ovde exoAdKevoe THY EavTOD yrwpny, ode émnpOy 
do Tov ovoy“atos ovTw peydAov ovtos, aA 
EauTov ev diacKkepdpevos ws peAeTyn odK emuTHSELoV 
T@ Evyypadew emefeto Kai eVavpaobn ex Tovrov. 
¢e \ >? / > / ~ > \ > / / 
ev emimav idéa TOO avdpos adédcva trpoofadA- 
Aovoa tt THs Nuxootpatov wpas, 7 dé eviore mpos 
Aiwva opd Kat Tov éKeivov TOvov. 

625 “Evruywy d€ azote att@ DiAdotpatos 6 Anpvios 
BiBAtov ETL TPOXELPOV EXOVTL Kal dvayvyV@oKovTe 
avro ovv opyn Kal emTdoet Tob dbéypatos TIPETO 
avTov, O TL omovddLlor, Kal os “* exmremrovn Tal [Lou 
Eby) “ Katnyopla Tob [vvvidos, KaAd® yap ovTw TOV 
apr Kabypnevov TUparvov, ere) doedyeta man 


Ta Pepaiwy HOXvVE.” Kat 6 Dircorparos * eye 
Ge elev " Gavualov av, el C@vTos KaTnyopy- 
cas. €ivar yap cy TO pev C@vTa TUpayvov em 


KOTITEW Gvopos, TO dé emrenPaivew KEywEevw TraVTos. 


1 Cobet would omit @arrouévos as too literal an echo of 
Thucydides ii. 35 where the participle is appropriate. 





1 These were ceremonies in honour of the famous dead of 
classical times and were held yearly. This type of speech 
is called a polemarchic oration. Fictitious polemarchic 
declamations were a favourite exercise of the sophists. 

2 For the purity of speech: of the interior of Attica see 
p- 553. 
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holds the funeral games in honour of those buried 
there who have fallen in war.! 

31. AxrLIAN was a Roman, but he wrote Attic as 
correctly as the Athenians in the interior of Attica.? 
This man in my opinion is worthy of all praise, in the 
first place because by hard work he achieved purity 
of speech though he lived in a city which employed 
another language; secondly because, though he 
received the title of sophist at the hands of those 
who award that honour, he did not trust to their 
decision, but neither flattered his own intelligence 
nor was puffed up by this appellation, exalted though 
it was, but after taking careful stock of his own 
abilities, he saw that they were not suited to 
declamation, and so he applied himself to writing 
history and won admiration in this field. Simplicity 
was the prevailing note of his style, and it has 
something of the charm of Nicostratus, but at times 
he imitates the vigorous style of Dio. 

Philostratus of Lemnos once met him when he 
was holding a book in his hands and reading it 
aloud in an indignant and emphatic voice, and he 
asked him what he was studying. He replied: “I 
have composed an indictment of Gynnis,? for by 
that name I call the tyrant who has just been put 
to death, because by every sort of wanton wicked- 
ness he disgraced the Roman Empire.” On which 
Philostratus retorted: “I should admire you for 
it, if you had indicted him while he was alive.” 
For he said that while it takes a real man to try to 
curb a living tyrant, anyone can trample on him 
when he is down. 

’ The ‘‘womanish man,” applied to Heliogabalus, who 
was put to death in 222. This diatribe is lost. 
x 305 
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“Epaoxe d€ 6 avnp. ovTos pnd wis. 
ToL THS ys dmep thv “Iraddv Xapar, pede euPjvar 
vaov, pn de yavat OdAarray, obev Kal Aoyou mAcio- 
vos KaTa TH ‘Papnv iifv08ro ws TYyLav TA HOn. 
ILavoaviov pev ody akpoatis é€ eyeVveETO, eOavpuale dé 
TOV “Hpwdnv ws TrouctAwrarov pyTopwy. eBiw be 
vmep Ta efjKovra. € ETN Kal eTeAevTa ovK emi TaLol, 
mradomouiay yap TapyT}saTo TO py) yhpat TOTE. 
robro Sé cire evSayov etre AOAov od Tod TapovTos 
Kaipovd didocopjaa. 

Ap". ~Esret d€ 7) TUyN KpaTLoTOV emt TaVTA TA 
dvOpusreva, pnde ‘HAvodwpos amagvovabe, codu- 
oT@v KvKAoU Tapadosov a aydviopa TUYNS YEVOpEvos: 
exetporov7 On jev yap 6 avnp odTos mpoducos Tis 
€avTovd matpioos és Ta KeAruxa eOvy gov ETEpw, 
vooobvros d5€ Barépov Kat Aeyouevov Tod Bact\éws 
duaypadew moAdas Tov SiuKav diedpapyev 6 “HAwo- 

wpos €5 TO oTpaTomedov Seicas Trepl TH SiKy, €o- 
KkaAdovpevos db€ OGrTov 7 wWeTO €s TOV vooobVTA av- 
eBaAdXeTo, bBptotis dé Wy 6 Tas dikas eoKaddy ov 
cuvexwpet tadra, adAa mapyyayey avrov és Ta 
Suxaoripta aKOVTGa Te Kal TOU yevetov eAcwy. ws 
d€ €ow mrapnAde Kal Bappar€ov pev és. Tov Baotréa 
eloev, Katpov dé yTHOEV vOarTos, avrny be TV 
TapaiTnow eVTPEX@S deGero elroy “ Kawov oot 
d0€e, jeytore avToKpatop, éauTov Tis Tapaypadpo- 
pevos TH pLovos aywvricacbar tiv Siknv evtodAas 


1 +m Kayser suggests. 





1 A favourite sophistic theme for epideictic orations was 
** Should:a man marry ?”’ 
2 Otherwise unknown. 
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This man used to say that he had never travelled 
to any part of the world beyond the confines of 
Italy, and had never set foot on a ship, or become 
acquainted with the sea; and on these grounds he 
was all the more highly esteemed in Rome as one 
who prized their mode of life. He was a pupil of 
Pausanias, but he admired Herodes as the most 
various of orators. He lived to be over sixty years 
. of age and died leaving no children; for by never 

marrying he evaded begetting children. However 
this is not the right time to hacetg as to whether 
this brings happiness or misery.! 
32. Since Fortune plays the most important part 
in all human affairs, HeLioporus” must not be deemed 
unworthy of the sophistic circle; for he was a 
marvellous instance of her triumphs. He was elected 
advocate of his own country among the Celtic tribes, 
with a colleague. And when his colleague was ill, 
and it was reported that the Emperor? was can- 
celling many of the suits, Heliodorus hastened to 
the military headquarters in anxiety about his own 
suit. On being summoned into court sooner than 
he expected, he tried to postpone the case till the 
sick man could be present; but the official who gave 
the notifications of the suits was an overbearing 
fellow and would not allow this, but haled him into 
court against his will, and even dragged him by the 
beard. But when he had entered he actually looked 
boldly at the Emperor, asked for time to be allotted 
_ to him in which to plead, and then with ready skill 

delivered his protest, saying: “ It will seem strange 
to you, most mighty Emperor, that one should 
nullify his own suit ‘by pleading it alone, without 


3 Caracalla. 
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OvK EXWY, + avarndraas 6 avroxpatwp dvOpa. Te 
* olov ovmTw eyvKa, TOV ewavrod KQLp@V EvpyLG * 
Kat Ta Towabra exdAeu TOV ‘HAvodwpov dvacetov 
THY Xetpa Kal Tov KOArrov TAS xAapwdos. Kar 
dpxas peev ouv everrec€é Tis Kal qe pyr) yeAwros 
olopevous 67e Stamtvor avrov, emrel be immevew 
avT@ TE SnpLoota cdwKe Kal Tao, omrda0us EXOL, 
eavpdtero 7 TUX) Ws THY EauTHs loxdv EVOELKVU- 
pevn) bud T@V ovTwW Tapaddywr, Kal To mA€ov 
TOUTO €K TOV epetis ednAotro: ws yap Ewen 6 re) 
“ApdBvos, OTL KaTa Saipova ayaloy TO mpdypara 

> 
atT@ mpovBawev, amexpnoato TH dopa tod Baa- 
Aéws, Kabdrep TOV vavKAnpwv of Ta iotia 7ANpy 
avaceiovtes ev tats evmAoias Kal “‘ & Baowred,”’ 
” «¢-3 / \ > > / / 3? 
egy “‘ avdbes prow Katpov és eémiderEw pederns, 

\ ¢ \ ce 3 A ” Ss ce A / > 
Kat 0 Baotreds “‘ axpo@pmat,” etme “ Kal Adye és 
4 ¢ / 2.°3% ~ / > \ 
tobe’ 6 Anpoobévyns emi tot Didimmov exmecayv 
\ , / ” ~ A > / 
Kat deirias devywv.” pedeTavTe Sé ov povov 
EavTOV EvvouV Trapetyev, GAN’ jrotpale Kal TOV e€ 

+ 4 \ 
aAAwy émawov doBepov BAémwv és TOvS. ay) Edv 
e7aivw aKovovtas. Kal pay KaL mpovoTHaaTo 
adTov Ths meyloTns THV Kata THY “Padpnv ovynyo- 

~ / 

prov ws emitnderdtepov Sikacryplois Kat Sikats. 
~ / / . 
amobavevtos 5é Tob BactWdws mpoceTdyOn pev Tis 
~ ~ ~ \ : ee : 
avT® viacos, AaBwv dé ev TH vow hoviKyy atriav 
/ A 
aveTrenpOn es THV “Paw&ynv ws amroAoynadmevos Tots 
627 TOV oTpatorrédwv Hyeuwoat, Sd€avte Se adT@ kalap@ 


' Asignofapproval; cf. Eunapius, Lifeof the Sophist Julian. 

2 For this theme, based on Aeschines, On the False . 
Embassy, 34, cf. Maximus Planudes y. 309 Walz. 

3’ Like Quirinus, he was made an advocate of the 
Treasury, advocatus fisci. 
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having your commands to do so.” At this the 
Emperor sprang from his seat and called Heliodorus 
“a man such as I have never yet known, a new 
phenomenon such as has appeared only in my own 
time,” and other epithets of this sort, and raising his 
hand he shook back the fold of his cloak.! Now at 
first we felt an impulse to laugh, because we thought 
that the Emperor was really making fun of him. But 
when he bestowed on him the public honour of 
equestrian rank and also on all his children, men 
marvelled at the goddess Fortune who showed her 
_ power by events so incredible. And this power 
_ was illustrated still more clearly in what followed. 
_ For when the Arab comprehended that things were 
going well for him, he profited by the Emperor’s 
impulsive mood, like a navigator who crowds on 
all sail when the wind is fair for sailing: “O 
Emperor,” said he, “ appoint a time for me to give 
a display of declamation.” ‘I give you a hearing 
now, and speak on the following theme,” said the 
Emperor: ‘Demosthenes, after breaking down 
before Philip, defends himself from the charge of 
cowardice.’’** And while Heliodorus was declaim- 
_ing he not only showed himself in a friendly mood, 
_ but also secured applause from the others present by 
looking sternly at those of the audience who failed to 
applaud. What is more, he placed him at the head 
of the most important body of public advocates ° in 
Rome, as being peculiarly fitted for the courts and 
for conducting legal cases. But when the Emperor 
died he was deported to a certain island, and 
having incurred a charge of murder in the island he 
was sent to Rome to make his defence before the 
ilitary prefects. And since he proved himself 
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etvau Tis aitias eravetOn Kal 7) VAGOS. Kal ynpacker 
év TH ‘Pwyn pte omovdalopevos pte apedov- 
[Levos. 

Ay’. ?Aomdovov dé tov cogioryy ‘PaBevva pev 
qpeyKey, n O€ "PaBevva "Irahot, Anpntpraves be 
6 TarTnp emraldevoev €v yuyvaoKke Tovs KpiTuKods 
Trav Aoyur. Trohvpabns d€ 6 "Aomdovos Kal mroAv- 
NKOOS KaL TO [LEV Kawomperres eTrawa@v és dzreupo- 
KaNiav dé _ ovdapL08 exTMT OV bo Tov év Kaip@ 
xpjoGa ols yuyvooker. Tourt d€ mov Kal ev jov- 
OLKh KpaTLoTov, ot yap KaLpou TOv TOVHV UPA TE 
pwvnv cdwKav Kal avA@ Kat pehwdiav eTaidevoay. 
emreAn Bets de Tob Soxipes TE Kal OvV agereta 
Epunvevew mvevpaTtos TE Kal mreptBohfis TLE 
Anoe, TO oxedudlew Te ex dvacews ovK EXwV qrovep 
TApEeoTHOaTo. 

*HAGe be KQL em ToAAa THs yas pepn Bacrdrct TE 
Suvav Kal Kal €auvTov peTaPaivwr. mpovorn dé 
Kal TOO Kata THY ‘Padpnv Opdvov vedlwv ev evdoKt- 
pwTatos, ynpdokwy dé dv aitia Too p17) éTEpw 
amoothnva. PBovAecbar. 7 dé mpos tov Armor 
DiAdotpatov 7H “Aczaciw duadopa ypEato pev 
a.7r0 TAS ‘Payns, e7edwke O€ ev “lwvia tro Kac- 
cvavod Te Kal AdpnAiov TOV copiarav avéyfeioa. 
nv oe avrotv 6 pev Adpirvos oios Ka ev Kam7Aeiots 
peAeTav mpos Tov eke? oivov, 6 8 otos Opactvecbat 


1 This sophist is occasionally cited by the scholiasts on 
Hermogenes. 

2 On oratory as a kind of musical science see Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, On Literary Composition. 

® Kayser thinks that Alexander Severus is meant, but 
there are good reasons for supposing that it was Caracalla. 
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innocent of the charge he was also released from 
his exile on the island. He is spending his old 
age in Rome, neither greatly admired nor altogether 
neglected. 
33. Ravenna was the birthplace of Aspastus! the 
_ sophist—now Ravenna is an Italian city—and he 
was educated by his father Demetrianus who was 
skilled in the art of criticism. Aspasius was an 
| industrious student and was diligent in attending 
the rhetorical schools. He used to praise novelty, 
but he never lapsed into bad taste, because what 
he invented he employed with a due sense of pro- 
portion. This is, of course, of the greatest import- 
ance in music also,? for it is the time measures 
of the notes that have given a voice to the lyre 
and the flute and taught us melody. But though 
he took great pains to express himself appropriately 
and with simplicity, he gave too little thought to 
vigour and rhetorical amplification. Though he had 
no natural ability for extempore speaking, he made 
good the deficiency by hard work. 

He visited many parts of the earth, both in the 
train of the Emperor * and travelling independently. 
He held the chair of rhetoric at Rome with great 
| credit to himself, so long as he was young, but as 
he grew old he was criticized for not being willing 
to resign it in another's favour. The quarrel between 
Aspasius and Philostratus of Lemnos began in Rome, 
_ but became more serious in lonia, where it was 
_ fomented by the sophists Cassianus and Aurelius. 
Of these two men Aurelius was the sort of person 
who would declaim even in low wine-shops while 
the drinking was going on; while Cassianus was a 

man of such impudence of character that he aspired 
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bev emt tov “AOjvnot Opdvov Sia Katpovs, ois 
amexpyoato, Tawevoat Se undéva, 7Anv Llepiyynros' 
tov Avdod. epi ev odv Tod Tpdz0V THs Stahopas 
elpnTat por Kal Ti av avOus Epunvevouwt TA aTro- 
xpwvTws dednAwpeva; TO de elval TL ypNoTOY Kat 
map €xUpobd ctpéeobar év mroAAois pev THY av- 
Opwrivwy duedavyn, pddAvora dé emi Ta&V avdpav 
TovTwy: dueveybévte yap 6 pev “Aomdows mpoce- 
Toincev atT@ TO ayedialew Evv edpoia, emerd7) 6 
@MiAcotpatos Kat TovTov Tod pépovs €AAoyipws 
eixev, 0 6 ad Tov €avTod Adyov Téws bAopavobyTa 
mpos THv aKpiPevay THY exeivou exdAacer. 

“H de Svyyeypappery emuaToAn TO Diroorpare 
mepl Tov 7s xp1) emuorehew mpos tov ’Aozdotov 
Telvet, emrerd7) TrapeAfwv és Baotreiouvs emtotoAds 
Tas pev aywrioTiKwrEepov Tod dSéovTos éeméoTeAXe, 
Tas d€ od cadds, dv oddétepov Bactre? mpézov- 
avToKpaTwp yap 61 omdTe emuoteAAor, od det 
evOupnpatov ove emuyeipnudtwr, adda dd€ns, 
ovd) av dacagetas, emrelor) vopous béyyerat, 
cadyvera O€ € eppnveds VoOLLov. 

avoaviou pev obv pabytns 6 “Aozdovos, ‘Ino - 
Opopov de ovK dvqKoos, emraideve de Kara THY 
‘Papnv txav@s ynpdoxwv, omdTe or TadTa eypa- 
ero. 

Tooatra epi ’Aoraciov. mepi d€ DiAootpdrov 
Anpviov Kat tis wev ev SiKaorypiois 6 avip odtos, 

1 Valckenaer would read IIéypyros, because Pigres is a 
name often occurring in Asia. 


1 Aristophanes, Birds 375. 
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to the chair at Athens, seizing on opportunities of 
which he made full use, and this though he had 
taught no one except Periges the Lydian. How- 
ever since I have described the manner of their 
quarrel, why should I relate again what has been 
made sufficiently plain? The saying that even from 
an enemy one can learn something worth while! 
has often been illustrated in human affairs, but never 
more clearly than in the case of these men. For 
while their controversy lasted Aspasius achieved 
for himself the art of speaking extempore with 
ease and fluency, because Philostratus already had 
a great reputation in this branch of eloquence ; 
while the latter in his turn pruned down his 
own style of oratory which was running to riot 
before, till it matched his opponent’s accuracy and 
terseness. 
/ The epistle composed by Philostratus called How 
to Write Letters is aimed at Aspasius, who on being 
appointed Imperial Secretary wrote certain letters 
_ in a style more controversial than is suitable ; and 
others he wrote in obscure language, though neither 
of these qualities is becoming to an Emperor. For 
an Emperor when he writes a letter ought not to 
use rhetorical syllogisms or trains of reasoning, but 
ought to express only his own will; nor again should 
he be obscure, since he is the voice of the law, and 
lucidity is the interpreter of the law. Aspasius was 
a pupil of Pausanias, but he also attended the school 
of Hippodromus, and he was teaching in Rome, 
well advanced in years, when I was writing this 
narrative, 
So much for Aspasius. But of Philostratus of 
Lemnos and his ability in the law courts, in political 
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ris S¢ ev Snunyopias, Tis de ev ovyypdppact, TIS 
Sé év pederais, doos Se ev axyedio Aoyw, Kat Tept 
Nixaydpov rod *A@nvaiov, os Kal Tod ’EAevowtov 
fcpod xrpvé eorépOn, Kat ’Adbivns 6 Dotve ef’ door 
mpovpn mins TE Kal dxpiBelas, odk ewe Set ypa- 
dew, Kal yap av Kat dmuoTybeinv ws Xxapiodpevos, 
ered!) piAla jL0l pos adTovs 7. 
eat Shc ss OGL Ak Se 
1 From Suidas we learn that the father of Nicagoras was 
Mnesaius, and his son Minucianus ; the latter lived under 


Gallienus, 253-268. Nicagoras taught at Athens during the 
latter part of the life of our Philostratus. 
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harangues, in writing treatises, in declamation, and 
lastly of his talent for speaking extempore, it is not 
for me to write. Nay, nor must I write about 
Nicagoras! of Athens, who was appointed herald 
of the temple at Eleusis; nor of Apsines? the 
Phoenician and his great achievements of memory 
and precision. For I should be distrusted as favouring 
them unduly, since they were connected with me 
by the tie of friendship. 

2 Apsines of Gadara taught rhetoric at Athens about 
A.D. 235. We have two of his critical works, but his de- 


clamations have perished. He gives many examples of 
themes and was a devout student of Demosthenes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For the main facts of the life of Eunapius we depend 
on the allusions to himself in the following Lives. 
He was born in 346 at Sardis, and was related by 
marriage to Chrysanthius. In his sixteenth year he 
went to Athens and studied with a Christian sophist, 
the Armenian Prohaeresius. To him Eunapius gave 
a loyalty that was unaffected by his teacher's religion, 
though otherwise he is consistent in hating and 
fearing the steadily growing influence of Christianity. 
After five years in Athens, Eunapius was preparing 
to go to Egypt, but his parents recalled him to 
Lydia in 367, and for the rest of his life, for all we 
know to the contrary, he taught at Sardis. There, 
as he tells us, he devoted himself to the venerable 
Chrysanthius until the latter’s death. His own 
death occurred about 414. He lived to see the 
decline of Greek studies so lamented by Libanius ; 
the proscription of sacrifices to the gods, and the 
official abolition of paganism in 391; the invasion of 
Greece by Alaric, and the destruction of Eleusis in 
395. His forebodings and his distress at all this 
colour the Lives. 

His chief work was a Universal History, in which 


_ he continued the Chronicle of Dexippus, taking up 


—- SCO 


the narrative at the year a.p. 270. In fourteen 
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Books he brought it down to the reign of Arcadius . 
at the opening of the fifth century, when it was 
probably cut short by his own death. Some frag- 
ments of this chronicle have been preserved in the 
Lexicon of Suidas, and from these and from his own 
frequent references to it we can see that it was 
written in considerable detail. It would be a valu- 
able document for the times, for though Eunapius 
was a bitter partisan and the book was partly a 
polemic against Christianity, he knew personally the 
leading men of the Eastern Empire, and was an eye- 
witness of much that he related. The real hero of 
the work, however, seems to have been the Emperor 
Julian, and Photius says that it amounts as a whole 
to an encomium on that last hope of the pagan 
world. For his career Eunapius could derive much 
information from his friend the physician Oribasius, 
who had been with Julian in Gaul. In the fifth 
century Zosimus the pagan historian borrowed from 
Eunapius for his account of Julian’s life. 

In the Lives Eunapius refers to himself modestly 
in the third person, and never by name. Though 
he regarded the title of sophist as the most honour- 
able possible, he actually devotes more space to 
those who were philosophers rather than sophists, 
such as Iamblichus and Maximus. The Life of 
Libanius, who was a typical sophist, is short and 
superficial, and he gives only a few lines to Himerius. 
At the beginning of the work there are strange 
omissions, for example of Diogenes Laertius, when 
he is speaking of the historians of philosophy and 
cites only Sotion and Porphyry. But no _ less 
capricious is his avoidance of any mention of the 
sophist and philosopher Themistius, his own con- 
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temporary and one of the most distinguished. In 
describing the intellectual life of the fourth Christian 
century he is naturally one-sided. His interests all 
centre in the East, and he has nothing to say about 
Rome or the men for whom Rome was still the 
capital of the world. Nor is it likely that in his 
History he wrote of certain fourth-century men, 
whose names are household words, where Libanius, 
Prohaeresius, and Himerius are unknown. Augustine, 
Jerome, Basil, and Gregory, the poets Prudentius and 
Ausonius are but a few of his celebrated contempor- 
aries; but he ignores them, along with the historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, to whom we must so often 
turn to supplement the Lives. Yet Ammianus 
went with the “divine Julian” to Persia, and we 
have no better guide for the history of that time. 

Eunapius admires even absurd charlatans, such as 
Zeno and his successors the “ iatrosophists,” healing 
sophists,| partly because anything that could be called 
a sophist was sacred to him, partly because he was 
something of an iatrosophist himself, since he boasts 
of the knowledge of medicine that enabled him to 
treat Chrysanthius. Success in declamation is in his 
eyes the highest possible achievement, and in this 
he is akin to Philostratus. But intellectually he is 
greatly his inferior; he was not so well educated, 
and his Greek is less crowded with reminiscences of 
the classical authors. One author at least he knew 
well, and frequently echoes ; this is Plutarch, but he 
does not always quote him correctly. 

His style is difficult and often obscure, and he was 


_ 1 For these sophists, who professed an art of healing, had 
sometimes studied medicine, and competed with regular 
physicians, see below, Life of Magnus, p. 498. 
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by no means an Atticist. He exaggerates on all 
occasions, and uses poetical and grandiloquent words 
for the simplest actions, such as eating.and drinking. 
At every step one has to discount his passion for 
superlatives. He was, as far as we can judge, among 
the least erudite of the fourth-century sophists. 
During his lifetime Nicomedia, Antioch, Smyrna, and 
Caesarea had almost superseded Athens, Alexandria, 
and Constantinople as intellectual centres, and 
Libanius of Antioch could boast that his school had 
supplied with rhetoricians “ three continents and all 
the islands as far as the Pillars of Heracles.” But, 
on the whole, the fourth-century sophists lack the 
distinction and. brilliance of their predecessors in the 
second century, probably because they were allowed 
less brilliant opportunities under the Christian 
Emperors. The renaissance of Hellenism under 
Julian lasted less than two years, and his death in 
363 blasted the hopes of the whole tribe of pagan 
sophists, philosophers, and theurgists. It is true 
that Christian Emperors such as Constantius had to 
some extent patronized Sophistic, but they gave it a 
divided attention, and under less cultured Emperors, 
such as Theodosius, the study of Latin, and, still more, 
of Roman law replaced Hellenic studies, so that 
professors of law had a better standing than pro- 
fessors of rhetoric. 


The following notices in the order of the Lives are 
intended to supplement Eunapius with dates and 
certain facts omitted by him. He takes more interest 
in the historical background and gives more dates 
than Philostratus, but is so discursive that, by con- 
trast, Philostratus seems systematic, 
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Piotinus or Lycopouis in Egypt (a.p. 204-270) 
may be called the founder of Neo-Platonism. For the 
facts of his life we depend on Porphyry’s biography of 
him and the meagre notice by Eunapius. He studied 
at Alexandria with Ammonius, of whom little is 
known, and accompanied the Emperor Gordian on 
his disastrous expedition against Ctesiphon in 243. 
Then he came to Rome, where he spent the rest of 
his life in teaching ; he died at his villa in Campania 
in 270. We have his Enneads (Nines), so called 
because each of the six sections contains nine dis- 
cussions, fifty-four in all. They are the written 
monument of Neo-Platonism. He cared nothing for 
style and never revised, but left to his pupil Porphyry 
the arrangement of the work and even the correction 
of the spelling, which was a weak point in his acquired 
Greek. In the Enneads he expounded one by one, 
as they arose in his school, questions of ethics, 
psychology, metaphysics, cosmology, and aesthetics. 
In spite of Porphyry’s editing there is no regular 
sequence in the work. ‘The discipline of Plotinus is 
meant to detach the soul from material things and to 
enable it to attain to spiritual ecstasy, “the flight of 
the Alone to the Alone.” ! Plotinus himself is said to 
have achieved a vision of the Absolute four times in 
the five years of his association with Porphyry. 
Mystical asceticism has never been carried further, 
but it is usually more sombre and self-tormenting. 
Contemplation, rather than the worship of the gods, 
was the means by which Plotinus himself attained to 
union with the Absolute as he conceived it. But he 
accepted the theory of daemons and thus accounted 
for the existence of evil in the world. Thus he 

1 Ennead vi. 9. 
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opened the door to superstition and imposture, and — 
his followers were frequently mere theurgists and 
charlatans, like the fourth-century Maximus. Perhaps 
Eunapius, when he says that in his time Plotinus was 
more read than Plato, exaggerates after his fashion, 
but the influence of the Enneads can be clearly traced 
in the religion and ethics of the fourth century, 
especially in the teaching of the popular “Syrian” 
school of Neo-Platonism. In fact, the terminology 
of mysticism and ascetism has always been derived 
from Plotinus. Porphyry received from a fellow- . 
disciple, Amelius, and preserved in his Life of Plotinus, 
an oracle of Apollo which described the blessed state 
of the soul of Plotinus.? 

PorpHyry (233-301 ?), called “the Tyrian,”’ was 
brought up at Tyre, though that was not certainly 
his birthplace. -He studied at Athens with several 
professors, but especially with Longinus. Rome was 
still the centre of philosophic activity, and he left 
Athens in 263 to become the disciple of Plotinus at 
Rome, wrote his Life, and many years after his 
master’s death, probably later than 298, edited and 
published the Enneads; but for him Plotinus might 
now be little more than a name. After he had 
spent six years in Rome he withdrew to Sicily, as 
Eunapius relates, but there is no evidence that 
Plotinus followed him thither. After the death of 
Plotinus he returned to Rome, married Marcella, the 
widow of a friend, and became the head of the Neo- 
Platonic school. He was a prolific writer on a great 
variety of subjects—grammar, chronology, history, 
mathematics, Homeric criticism, vegetarianism, 
psychology, and metaphysics; he is the savant 

1 Well translated by Myers in his Classical Essays, 
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among the Neo-Platonists. His treatise, Against the 
Christians, in fifteen Books, of which fragments 
survive, was the most serious and thorough document, 
as well as the fairest, in which Christianity has ever 
been attacked, and was free from the scorn and 
bitterness of Julian’s work of the same name. It 
was burned in 448 by the edict of the Emperors 
Valentinian III. and Theodosius II. In his Letter to 
Anebo, the Egyptian priest, on divination, he speaks 
with astonishing frankness of the frauds of polytheism 
as it was practised in his day in the Mysteries, and 
appeals to all intellectuals to turn to philosophy ; 
hence he has been called the Modernist of Paganism. 
As Plotinus had been the metaphysician, Porphyry 
was the moralist of the Neo-Platonic school. Several 
of his works, including the Letter to Marcella and the 
Life of Plotinus, survive. Of himself we have no 
such trustworthy biography as he wrote of Plotinus. 
Eunapius, however, though incorrect in minor details, 
is a fairly good authority, and he had access to 
reliable documents, such as the lost works of Porphyry 
himself. 

The notice of Porphyry in Suidas is hardly more 
than a bibliography, and that not complete, of his 
writings. 

IampBiicnus was the leading figure of the Syrian 
school of Neo-Platonism in the early fourth Christian 
century. He would have called himself a philosopher 
of all the schools, but his eclecticism was arbitrary 
and superficial. His metaphysics followed and 
developed the teaching of Plotinus. But his final 
appeal was to divination, and in his practice of 
theurgy he represents the decadence of Neo- 
Platonism. His disciples Maximus and Chrysanthius 
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were professed miracle-workers, and the Emperor 
Julian’s fanatical admiration for him and constant 
reference to him as inspired is the most striking 
evidence of the Apostate’s easy credulity. The 
writings of Iamblichus are full of allegorical inter- 
pretations and intermediary gods, and Julian’s 
attempt to co-ordinate all the cults and to bring the 
Oriental deities into the Hellenic Pantheon is due 
to the influence of Iamblichus. 

He died in the reign of Constantine, about 330, so 
that Julian cannot have known him personally, and 
the six Letters addressed to Iamblichus and once 
ascribed to Julian are now generally recognized as 
spurious. Iamblichus studied at Athens and returned 
to teach at his native Chalcis, where Eunapius 
describes him as surrounded by adoring and exacting 
disciples. The treatise On the Mysteries, an answer 
to Porphyry’s Letter to Anebo and a defence of 
theurgy, is no longer ascribed by the majority of 
scholars to Iamblichus, but it reflects the teachings 
of his school. We have his works on Pythagoreanism 
and his mathematical treatises, but the treatise On 
the Gods, which Julian in his Hymns seems to have 
followed closely, is lost. For him, as for Julian, 
Mithras was the central deity. He was indifferent 
to style, and his writings, though useful to the 
historian of Neo-Platonism, have small literary merit. 

AepEsius is badly treated by Eunapius, who in 
the so-called Life soon digresses from him to Sopater 
the pupil of Iamblichus. Sopater was put to death 
by Constantine, and must not be confused with the 
younger man of the same name, the correspondent 
of Libanius whom Julian met in Syria. Then comes 
an account of the corrupt official, Ablabius, of 
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Eustathius, and his more distinguished wife Sosipatra, 
and her career as a_ philosopher, theurgist, and 
clairvoyant, an amazing tale which illustrates the 
decadence of philosophy in the fourth century, and 
the strange things that were done in its name. 
Aedesius himself, to whom his biographer returns at 
the close of the Life, was about seventy and teaching 
at Pergamon, when, as Eunapius relates in his Life 
of Maximus, he kept at arm’s length the future 
Emperor Julian, a dangerous and exacting pupil, 
and finally got rid of him by hints of more complete 
revelations to be had from his pupils and especially 
from Maximus the theurgist, at Ephesus. This must 
have occurred about 350. Perhaps Aedesius, who 
carried on the teachings of the Syrian school of his 
master Iamblichus, was more intelligent or more 
honest than his younger contemporaries. He died 
before the Hellenic reaction under Julian. 

Maximus or Epuesus, the mest famous theurgist 
or miracle-working philosopher of the. century, 
was said by Theodoret to look like a philosopher, 
though he was really a magician. From all 
sources we gather that he was unworthy to be 
called a Neo-Platonist, and that he was the most 
unscrupulous as well as the most successful of 
the followers of Iamblichus. His chief title to 
fame is the influence, plainly mischievous, that 
‘he gained over the Emperor Julian. When the 
latter became Emperor he summoned Maximus to 
Constantinople, and Ammianus describes how Julian 
interrupted a sitting of the Senate in order to greet 
and publicly embrace the newly arrived Maximus. 
According to Ammianus, Julian on his deathbed 
in Persia discussed the immortality of the soul with 
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Maximus and Priscus. The Romans, for political 
rather than religious reasons, feared the influence of 
the practice of magic, and, under Valens, Maximus 
was executed in 371. Libanius was no theurgist, 
but he congratulates Maximus in Letter 606 on his 
influence over Julian. 

Priscus the Thesprotian or Molossian, was the last 
of a long line of professors who made the reputa- 
tion of the school at Athens in the fourth century. 
He was the friend and adviser of the Emperor Julian 
whom he accompanied to Persia. We know very 
little about him apart from the Life of Eunapius, in 
which he appears as morose and aloof, sceptical and 
disdainful of popularity. In an extant letter Julian 
invites him to Gaul and calls him a genuine philo- 
sopher, but the Emperor would have said as much of 
Maximus the charlatan. After Julian’s death Priscus 
returned to Antioch, and was there in the autumn 
of 363. Both he and Maximus were arrested by 
the Emperors Valens and Valentinian on a charge 
of magic which was supposed to have been em- 
ployed to give them a fever from which they 
suffered. But Priscus was allowed to go to Greece, 
where he taught for many years. He survived as 
late as the invasion of Alaric, and died in 395, aged 
over ninety. He was a frequent correspondent of 
Libanius. Priscus was probably a Neo-Platonist, 
and less devoted to theurgy than was Maximus; - 
hence he was regarded as less dangerous to the 
imperial government. His wife was named Hippia, 
and he had several children as we learn from a letter 
of the Emperor Julian. 

Juxian oF CarsareEa in Cappadocia was born about 
275, and was a successful teacher of rhetoric at 
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Athens about 330. There he died about 340, and 
the succession to his chair was hotly contested by 
his pupils. Photius says that he wrote on the 
vocabulary of the Ten Attic Orators, but no work of 
his survives.!_ Eunapius does not make it clear why 
Julian and his contemporaries were obliged to teach 
in private, but probably this was due, not to the 
opposition of the Christians, since there were famous 
Christian sophists, notably Prohaeresius, but rather 
to the factions of the rival sophists, which had never 
been so violent as when Julian was at the height of 
his fame. We do not know how it happened that 
he had more than one official successor, but it is 
possible that the chair of philosophy was suppressed 
in favour of rhetoric, which was held to be less 
antagonistic to Christianity. In his later years the 
supremacy of Julian was challenged by the success 
_ of his pupils, Prohaeresius and Diophantus the Arab. 
Pronwaeresivus the Christian sophist, when other 
- Christian professors were hastening to enrol] them- 
selves as pagans and true Hellenes to win favour 
with the new Emperor Julian, seems to have said 
to himself, like the great bishop of Alexandria, 
Athanasius, “It is but a little cloud, and will pass.” 
Eunapius says that in 362, when he went to Athens 
to study with Prohaeresius, the latter was eighty ; 
but as this would make him about the same age as. 
the sophist Julian whose chair he inherited, it seems 


1 Cumont believes that Julian of Caesarea wrote the six 
fulsome and foolish Letters to Iamblichus which the ms. 
tradition assigns to the Emperor Julian. They are certainly 
not the Emperor’s, but there is no evidence that Julian the 
sophist had the slightest interest in Iamblichus and _ his 
doctrines ; on the contrary he seems to have been wholly 
devoted to rhetoric. 
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likely that Eunapius exaggerated his age by about 
ten years. At any rate he was a well established 
rival of Julian when in 340 the latter died, and 
Prohaeresius succeeded to his position as leading 
sophist at Athens, though perhaps not to all the 
oficial emoluments, as Julian seems to have had 
no less than six nominal successors. In 345 
Anatolius of Berytus came to Athens, and confirmed 
Prohaeresius in his office of “ stratopedarch,’ which 
had been bestowed on him by Constans when he 
visited Gaul, so that he, like Lollianus in the second 
century, was a Food Controller. 

After Julian’s accession in 361 he enacted that 
the Christian sophists should no longer be allowed 
to teach Hellenic literature, a decree that shut them 
out of the field of education. He exempted Pro- 
haeresius, but the sophist resigned his chair. 
Eunapius says only that Prohaeresius was barred from 
teaching because he was reputed to be a Christian, 
yet he was teaching at Athens when Eunapius came 
there as a student in 362, and it is unlikely that the 
decree was ever carried out with any thoroughness 
in the few months that elapsed before the Emperor's 
death. Prohaeresius died in 367 and his epitaph 
was written by Gregory Nazianzen. It is to be 
observed that all the rivals of Prohaeresius at Athens 
were foreigners, and that the city had ceased to pro- 
duce great sophists. Prohaeresius himself was an 
Armenian, which perhaps accounts for his religion ; 
for Armenia was early converted to Christianity. 
There was a certain coolness between the Emperor 
Julian and Prohaeresius, apart from the incident of 
the exemption, for the sophist resented the Emperor's 
admiration of Libanius. However, in an extant letter 
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Julian writes in a friendly tone to suggest that 
Prohaeresius may intend to write an account of the 
Emperor’s return from Gaul, in which case he will pro- 
vide him with documents. Prohaeresius was then, 
according to Eunapius, eighty-seven! It is possible 
that Julian in his student days at Athens had attended 
the lectures of Prohaeresius. Anatolius of Berytus, 
the Phoenician of whom Eunapius speaks in the Life 
of Prohaeresius, was a frequent correspondent of 
Libanius, and we have a number of letters addressed 
to him by that sophist. Though Anatolius was a 
devout pagan and Hellene, he held many offices 
under the Christian Emperors, and was a distinguished 
_ prefect of Egypt and also of Illyricum, entering on 
the latter office in 356. His relations with Libanius 
were somewhat strained by his refusal to give to 
_  Libanius one of the many offices at his disposal. 
Anatolius died in 360.1 
EpipHANIUS oF SyrRIA, sometimes called the 
Arab, was a poet as well as a sophist. He taught 
rhetoric at Laodicea before he moved to Athens. 
He is mentioned by Sozomenus, and was a corre- 
spondent of Libanius. Though he died young he left 
_ several technical treatises on rhetoric, which are all 
lost. 

Diopuantus the Arab was a pupil and one of 
the successors of the sophist Julian, and was teaching 
at Athens when Libanius came there as a student in 
336. Libanius was forcibly enrolled as a pupil of 
Diophantus by the sophist’s pupils, but avoided his 
lectures; he himself does not mention the name of 
Diophantus though he relates the incident. Students 
who came from Arabia were expected to study with 


1 Ammianus Marcellinus xxi. 6. 
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a sophist of their nationality, but the pupils of 
Diophantus had no right to kidnap Libanius of 
Antioch. Eunapius, in his Life of Diophantus, ex- 
presses the dislike that he would naturally feel for a 
successor to his admired Prohaeresius. 

SopoLis was teaching at Athens when Eunapius 
lived there (362-367). In the Life of Prohaeresius 
he is referred to with scorn as only nominally a 
professor of rhetoric. He was one of the most in- 
significant successors of Julian the sophist, and 
secured his election by some manceuvre that Eunapius 
leaves obscure. 

Himerivs in a speech delivered in 362 says that 
his hair is turning grey, so his birth may be dated 
about 315. Like other Bithynians he studied at 
Athens with Prohaeresius, and there he taught for 
about fifteen years, until the patronage of the 
Emperor Julian drew him into the main current of 
the life of the Empire in the East. He joined Julian 
at Antioch in 362, after delivering declamations at 
every important town on the way. Whether, like 
Maximus and Priscus, he went with Julian on the ex- 
pedition against Persia we do not know, but after its 
disastrous ending he seems to have stayed at Antioch 
or in Bithynia until the death of Prohaeresius. He 
returned to Greece about 368, and for the rest of 
his life taught rhetoric at Athens. Probably he died 
before the Goths invaded Greece in 395. He had 
married an Athenian of noble family and acquired 
Athenian citizenship. In his Oration 23, a monody, 
he boasts of the ancestry, on the maternal side, of 
his only son Rufinus, who died, aged fourteen, at the 
time when his father was in temporary exile in 
Boeotia, driven away by the intrigues of rival sophists. 
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Himerius was wounded in an encounter with the 


pupils of a rival sophist, and thereafter lectured 


in his own house. In Oration 22 he announces 
his recovery and the beginning of a new course of 
lectures. 

Eunapius in his Life gives us no idea of the im- 
portance for our knowledge of the fourth century of 
this sophist, whose works have in great part survived. 
No doubt professional jealousy explains this neglect. 
In his Orations, of which thirty-four are extant, nine 
in a very imperfect and mutilated condition, are all 
the marks of Asianic oratory. He calls himself a 
swan, a cicada, a swallow, and his speeches hymns, 
odes, and songs. In fact it was only fashion that 
kept him from writing verse. We have the analyses 
by Photius of thirty-six other Orations which have 
survived as KEclogues or Extracts. Some of these 
are not only fictitious but falsely conceived; for 
example Eclogue 5, in which Themistocles spurns 
the peace terms offered by Xerxes. Himerius 
is all allegory, poetical allusion, and flowers of 
speech. In his work may be conveniently sur- 
veyed the characteristic weaknesses of fourth- 
century rhetoric, its lack of logical argument and 
of a literary or historical conscience, its de- 
pendence on commonplaces from the past, its 
shameless adulation of the great,! and even its 
occasional, surprising charm. With Priscus he 
represents the last days of the Athenian school of 
sophistic eloquence. 

Lisanius or ANTIocH was born in 314, so that 


1 Himerius seized on every chance, and they were many, 
to deliver a flattering address of welcome to a new pro- 
consul. 
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he was nearly fifty when Julian became Emperor and 
raised high hopes in the breasts of all the Hellenic 
sophists. Though formally enrolled as a pupil of 
Diophantus when he arrived at Athens in 336, 
Libanius had already educated himself at Antioch, 
and so he continued to do at Athens for some years. 
Then, for about a decade, he taught, first at Con- 
stantinople, where his success aroused such enmity 
that he was driven to migrate to Nicaea, then at 
Nicomedia where he was contented and popular, 
Eunapius, who is inclined to disparage Libanius, 
omits to say that, as his fame increased, the citizens 
of Constantinople demanded his return, and he was 
recalled by an Imperial edict. But in 354 he was 
once more in Antioch, and on the plea of ill-health 
was allowed to remain in his native city. There for 
the next forty years his school was the most famous 
and the most frequented of the day. We are 
peculiarly well-informed as to this school, thanks to 
his autobiography and the numerous Orations in 
which he describes the conditions of teaching rhetoric 
in the fourth century. Though he openly mourned 
the Emperor, he weathered the storms that followed 
naturally on the death of Julian and the restoration 
of Christianity as the State religion. He was the 
official orator and mediator for Antioch on important 
occasions, such as the bakers’ strike, or the revolt 
of the city under Theodosius. His last years. were 
saddened by the fact that Greek studies were being 
neglected in favour of Latin, and that the Emperors 
had ceased to patronize Hellenism; moreover he was 
constantly embroiled with oppressive officials and 
jealous rivals. He became partly blind, and lost his 
only son, and, one by one, his friends. It is possible 
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that he lived as late as 395, but the date of his death 
is uncertain. 

Of all this Eunapius relates little, and he gives no 
account of the numerous works of Libanius with 
which he must have been familiar. His criticism of 
his style is not borne out by anything in the extant 
works, and this makes us hesitate to accept the 
judgements of Eunapius on sophists whose writings 
do not survive. Like Aristeides, Libanius repels 
the reader by the very mass of what remains of his 
eloquence. The new edition of his works by 
Foerster already amounts to eight Teubner volumes, 
and the Letters, of which we have more than 1600, 
are still to come. The 65 Orations are a valuable 
document for the life, manners, and education of the 
time; when Libanius narrates, his style is spirited 
and clear. He admired Aristeides the imitator of 
Demosthenes, but it would be unjust to Libanius to 
imply that his knowledge of Greek letters was at 
second hand. His pages are crowded with illus- 
trations and echoes, rather than quotations, from 
Greek authors. He had a talent for declamation, 
and his formal sophistic compositions are strictly 
conventional, according to the types prescribed by 
the theorists. His Monodies, for instance that on 
Nicomedia when the city was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, are in the most florid style. In Oration 25 

___ he draws a gloomy picture of the slavery of a sophist 
__ to his pupils and their parents, a companion piece to 
___Lucian’s Dependent Scholar in the second century. 
It is interesting to see that in the later days of 
Libanius a sophist is no longer sure of his position 
and a tyrant in society, as Philostratus describes him. 
Eunapius is both spiteful and untrustworthy for 
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Libanius, but the latter has been more fortunate in 
his biographer Sievers! whose book is a valuable 
guide to the whole period; he has done more than 
any other writer to keep the name of Libanius alive. 

Acacius oF CAESAREA was a frequent corre- 
spondent of Libanius, and from the Letters of that 
sophist we learn far more about him than Eunapius 
tells us in his Life. He was rather older than 
Libanius, and came of a family in which the sophistic 
profession was hereditary. He taught first in his 
native Phoenicia, then at Antioch, and finally settled 
in Palestine. At Antioch he was the rival of 
Libanius and not so friendly with him as the 
account of Eunapius makes him appear. Libanius 
triumphed, and Acacius left Antioch about 361 
when the correspondence begins. There was a sort 
of reconciliation, and Libanius writes to Acacius 
sympathetically on the death of a son. It is hard 
to reconcile the statement of Eunapius that Acacius 
died young with the evidence that we can glean 
from Libanius as to the duration of the other's 
activities. 

Zeno or Cyprus is identified by Boissonade with 
the physician and teacher of medicine at Alexandria 
to whom the Emperor Julian addressed an extant 
letter. If Eunapius is right in saying, in his Life of 
Oribasius, that Oribasius had been a pupil of Zeno, the 
latter must have been very old in 362, when Julian’s 
letter To Zeno was written. It seems more likely 
that had Julian been addressing a talented orator, 
he would have mentioned this in his complimentary 
letter, whereas he only speaks of Zeno’s teaching of 
medicine. At any rate the Zeno of Eunapius is an 


1 Das Leben des Libanius, Berlin, 1868. 
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“jatrosophist,’ a healing sophist. This seems to us 

a most unhappy combination of professions, and that 

the name inevitably became a synonym for charlatan 

we might assume, even if Eunapius had not, in his 

biography, shown us the absurd figure of Magnus 

talking down his fellow-practitioners and using his 
rhetorical talent for his own ends. 

Maenus, the healing sophist, born at Nisibis, 
was a pupil of Zeno and taught medicine at 
_ Alexandria, that centre of the medical profession. 

Libanius mentions him in a letter written in 364. 
: On his death Palladas wrote the well-known epigram 

in the Palatine Anthology : 
“When Magnus went down, to Hades, Aidoneus 
trembled, and said : ‘ Here comés one who will raise 
up even the dead.’”’! 
This was not intended as a satire, nor did 
Eunapius think Magnus absurd, and it is clear that, 
though visibly declining, rhetoric could still charm 
the Graeco-Roman world. Magnus was alive in 388, 
when Libanius wrote to him Letter 763.? 
Orizastus according to Suidas was born at Sardis, 
but we may suppose that his friend Eunapius when 
he gave Pergamon as his birthplace was better 

informed. Julian evidently refers to Oribasius in 

his Letter to the Athenians 277 c where he speaks of 
a “certain physician” who had been allowed by 
_ Constantius to accompany him to Milan when he was 
summoned there to be made Caesar. Oribasius went 
with Julian to Gaul, and there is preserved by Photius 
_ a letter from him to Julian mentioning their sojourn 
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1 xi. 281. Magnus is mentioned by Philostorgius viii. 10. 
2 So Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius ; but Sievers thinks 
_ that this is another Magnus. 
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there together; but we do not know whether he - 
went on the expedition to Persia. When Eunapius 
says that Oribasius “made Julian Emperor,’ he 
probably means not so much that Oribasius was an 
accomplice in the plot to put Julian on the throne, 
though he does in fact, in his Life of Maximus, speak 
of Oribasius as the Caesar’s “accomplice,” but rather 
that the physician, by his virtuous teachings, had fitted 
Julian for the position. The historians at any rate 
are silent as to the connivance of Oribasius. It was 
probably in 358 that Julian wrote his extant letter to 
Oribasius, when the latter was editing an epitome of 
Galen. Oribasius was with him in Antioch on the 
way to Persia, and is no doubt one of the seven 
persons whom Julian mentions in Misopogon 354 c as 
newcomers to Antioch, and out of sympathy with its 
frivolous and ungodly citizens. 

CurysantTuivus, the pupil of Aedesius, whom he 
seems to have closely resembled in character, is the 
only rival of Prohaeresius in the affection and loyalty 
of Eunapius. But apart from this biography he is 
practically unknown. Julian, who must have been 
offended by his refusal of his pressing invitation to 
the court, never mentions him, and Libanius, who 
corresponded with nearly all the leading pagans of 
his day, ignores Chrysanthius. His refusal to join 
the Emperor Julian was perhaps due to a conviction, 
which must have been shared by many persons more 
cautious and better balanced than the headlong 
Maximus, that the pagan renaissance would be short- 
lived. His tolerant and tactful dealings with the 
Christians during Julian’s brief reign may have 
preserved him from the harsh treatment that was 
suffered by Maximus. 
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off Galatia, a ew and aiSloiophes " We 
tter! addressed to him by Libanius as early 
; in which his son is mentioned. 


1 Letter 1259. 
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Fevodav 6 diAdcoodos, avip povos e€ amdvTwv 
, 2 ! \ oo» 77 
dirooddwv ev Adyors Te Kal Epyos diAocodiav 
/ a! / > / ” \ > 
453 Koopyjoas (Ta pev, ev Adyois, EoTL TE Kal eV 
ypdppacr, THv NOK apeTny ypader, Ta Se, ev 
Oy > 
mpaéeot Te Hv aptotos, aAAa Kal eyévva oTpaTyyovs 
tots Umodelypacw: 6 yobv peyas “AdéeEavdpos otk 
av eyéveTo péyas, et un BevopOv"), kat Ta map- 
epya dno. Seiv THv omovdaiwy avdpa@v avaypa- 
dew. epuol d€ otk eis TA TAapepya THY oTOVvdAiwv 
¢ / / \ / > > > \ ” > 
6 Adyos déper THY ypadyy, add’ eis TA Epya. Ei 
yap TO Talyviov THs apeTHs a€vov Adyou, aceBotro 
dv mdavTws TO omovdalduevoy owwmmpevov. dia- 
/ \ ¢ l4 aA > 4 ‘ 
AexOjoerar d€ 6 Adyos Tots evtvyxavew Bovdo- 
pevols, OUTE TEpl TaVTwWY aopadds (od yap mavTa 
> ~ s > / 4 > Ul > / 
aKpib@s Av avadéyecbar), ovTE amroKpivwy adAAjAwv 
/ ety A 64 > A 
dirocdpovs apioTtovs Kat pytopas, adda mapa- 


1 Wyttenbach and Cobet think that after Zevopay a clause 
has been lost. In the translation éyévero is understood. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Xenopuon the philosopher, who is unique among all 
philosophers in that he adorned philosophy not only 
with words but with deeds as well (for on the one 
hand he writes of the moral virtues both in discourses 
and historical commentaries, while he excelled also 
in actual achievement ; nay more, by means of the 
examples that he gave he begat leaders of armies ; 
for instance great Alexander never would have 
become great had Xenophon never been)—he, I 
say, asserts that we ought to record even the 
casual doings of distinguished men. But the aim 
of my narrative is not to write of the casual doings 
of distinguished men, but their main achievements. 
For if even the playful moods of virtue are worth 
recording, then it would be absolutely impious to be 
silent about her serious aims. To those who desire 
to read this narrative it will tell its tale, not 
indeed with complete certainty as to all matters— 
for it was impossible to collect all the evidence with 
aeccuracy—nor shall I separate out from the rest the 
most illustrious philosophers and orators, but I shall 
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TWeis ExdoTw TO emTOEULA.. OTL dpuaTos * HV €is 
dipov 0 ypagdpevos ¢ b7r0 TO Adyou, TH BovAopéeva 
TatTa ducdlew ex Tov Srroxeyseveov On[LEtwv 
KkaToAysmaver (BovAeTau ev yap) 6 Tatra ypapuv. 
Kal UTrOpV}LAoW aKpipéow EVTETUXTIKE, du av, 7) 
duapapTtavwv THs adnfeias, ef ETe€povs avadépor 
TO apdpTynpa, womep ayalos tis pabntis KaKdv 
TeTVXNKWS SidacKdAwy, 7 KaTHyopi@v daAnOevav 
€xou Kal ToOvs youpéevovs akiovs Bavsuatos, Kal 
TO ye wLov epyov adtob Kabapov ein Kal a4uwpyror, 
aKkoAovirjaavtos ots akodovbeiy mpoofKev. ézret 


A ee, We 4 « ) ~ > ‘6 / Ss e 
de oAtyou Te 7 mavTehos. eAdxvoTot Twes Hoa ot 


mept TOUTWY ypaporres, t iva TOUTO €imy TIS jLovor, 
ovre Ta b70 THV TpOTEpoV YpapevTa. 2 AjoeTat Tovs 
evTvyXavovTas, ‘ovTe Ta €€ aKons és TOVOE Kxaln- 
KOVvTO. TOV Xpovor, aN’ dyuporepors amrodobnceTat TO 
TpeTrov T@V pev VEYpappeveny T@* KwOHvar pndev, 
Ta O€ EK THS AKOHs UT TOD xpdvou KATOCELO {LEVEL 
Kal petaBadovra SvarrAEau Kau oTyplEar TH ypahh 


Mpos TO GTACLOV Kal LOVYLWTEpOV. 


OITINES THN #IAOSOPON ISTOPIAN ANEAEZANTO 


Tiv dirdcodgov totopiay Kat tods TOV diAcaddwv 
> ~ / 4 \ / 3 / 
avdpav Biovs Ilopdvpios Kat Ywriwv aveAcEavto. 
GAN’ 6 pev Llopdipios (ovtw ovpPdv) eis TlAdtrwva 

1 rd dé dpicros drt Boissonade ; é7u dpictos Cobet. 


2 Grd... ypapevtwy Boissonade; t7d . . . ypadévra 
Cobet. 3 +@ Wyttenbach adds. 


1 Kunapius ignores Diogenes Laertius. Sotion, the 
Peripatetic philosopher at the close of the third century B.c., 
wrote an account of the successive heads of the schools of 
philosophy ; he was used by Diogenes Laertius. 
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set down for each one his profession and mode of 
life. That in every case he whom this narrative 
describes attained to real distinction, the author—for 
that is what he aims at—leaves to the judgement of 
any who may please to decide from the proofs here 
presented. He has read precise and detailed com- 
mentaries, and therefore, if he misses the truth, 
he may refer his error to others, like a diligent 
pupil who has fallen into the hands of inferior 
teachers; or, if he does go right, may have the 
truth on his side when he utters criticisms and be 
guided by those who are worthy of respect; that 
thus his own work may be perfectly blameless and 
secure from criticism, seeing that he followed those 
in whose steps it was his duty to follow. And 
inasmuch as there were few, or to say the truth, 
hardly any writers on this subject, nothing that has 
been composed by earlier authors will be concealed 
from my readers, nor what has come down by oral 
tradition to the present day, but the proper weight 
will be assigned to both sources; I mean that in 
written documents nothing has been altered, while 
what depends on hearsay, and hence is liable to 
become chaotic and confused by the lapse of time, 
has now been fixed and given stability by being 
written down, so that it is for the future a settled 
and abiding tradition‘ 


THE WRITERS WHO HAVE COMPILED A HISTORY 
OF THE PHILOSOPHERS 


Porphyry and Sotion! compiled a_ history of 
philosophy and the Lives of the philosophers. But 
Porphyry, as it happened, ended with Plato and his 
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erehevra Kal Tovs exelvou xpdvous: Lewriov de 
Kal KataBas _patveran, KatTou ye 6 Llopdipios jv 
vewtepos. Ths dé ev TO peow hopas prrocoguy 
TE avdpav kat oodiotav adinynTov _yevopevns 
KaTa TO peyebos Kal TO TrouctAov THs dperijs, 
MirsoTpatos pev 6 Anpvvos Tovs TOV aptoTwv 
copioTav e€ emidpouns peTa xXapiTos TapémTvceE 
Bious, dirdocddwv Sé ovdels axpiBds avéeyparev: 
ev ois “Aupodrvids te jv 6 €& Aiydrrov, IlAovrdpyov 
Tob Jevorarou yeyovws diddoxanos, [TAovrapxes 
te avTos, 7 prrocogias amdons adpodiry Kal 
dupa, Edgodrys te 6 €€ Aiytrrov, kai Aiwy 6 ék 
Bibuvias dv érexddovv Xpvadotopov, ’AmodAdvids 
te 0 ek Tudvwr, odkéte diddcogos: aA Fv Tt 
Gedy Te Kal avOpurrov pécov. THV yap Ilv8aydpevov 
pirooogiay _ bnAwoas, Todd TO Devorepov Kal 
evepyov Kar’ avTiy émedelEato. adda TO peV Es 
TOUTOV Oo Anprvos emeTelece Diddarparos, Biov 
emuyparpas "AzoAAwviov ta BuBAia, Séov *Emmdn- 
pay és. dvOparous Oeod kaheiv. Kapveddns de 
nv Kara TouTous TOUS Xpovovs, Kal TOV Kara 
KUVLOLOV OvK apavis, el Twa Kal KuvLopod X~pr) 
Adoyov Trovetoba, map ois WV Movownos, Kat 
Anpjtpios Kal Mevurmos, Kal €TEpol ye TWES 
mAetous* odrot be nHoav emUPAVvEOTEPOL. TOUTWY 
de oaeis pev Kal axpiBets odK Hv dveupety Tovs 
Bious, dre pndevos avy VEypaperos, doa ye mpas 
eidévar tkavol dé attav jody te Kal eiow Biow Ta 





1 For this metaphor ¢f. peri Aristeides, p. 585. 
2 For Euphrates see Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, 
p. 488, note. 
’ The philosophers of other schools in the fourth century, 
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times, while Sotion, though he lived before Porphyry, 
carried on his narrative, as we see, to later times 
also. But the crop of philosophers and sophists who 
came between Sotion and Porphyry was not described 
as their importance and many-sidedness deserved ; 
and therefore Philostratus of Lemnos in a super- 
ficial and agreeable style spat forth! the Lives of the 
most distinguished sophists; but the lives of the 
philosophers no one has recorded accurately. Among 
these latter were Ammonius of Egypt, who was the 
teacher of the divine Plutarch, and Plutarch himself, 
the charm and lyre of all philosophy ; Euphrates? of 
Egypt and Dio of Bithynia, whom men surnamed 
the “ Golden-mouthed”’; and Apollonius of Tyana, 
who was not merely a philosopher but a demigod, 
half god, half man. For he was a follower of the 
Pythagorean doctrine, and he did much to publish 
to the world the divine and vivifying character of 
that philosophy. But Philostratus of Lemnos wrote 
a full account of Apollonius, and entitled his book 
The Life of Apollonius, though he ought to have 
called it The Visit of God to Mankind. Carneades 
also lived about this time, a celebrated figure among 
the Cynics, if indeed we ought to take any account 
of the Cynic school,? among whom were Musonius, 
Demetrius, and Menippus, and several others also; 
but these were the more celebrated. Clear and 
accurate accounts of the lives of these men it was 
impossible to discover, since, so far as I know, no one 
has written them. But their own writings were and 
especially the Neo-Platonists, despised and disliked the 
Cynics, partly because in some respects their mode of life 
resembled that of the Christians. This later Carneades is 
not otherwise known; some identify him with Carneius 
(Cynulcus) in Athenaeus, Deipnosophists. 
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ypdppare., TooavTys Gydpeora mrawelas Kal 
Jewpias és te HOuKHYV dpeTny Kat 607 pds TI 
TOV ovTwv dinpato Kat aveBAebe dvow, Tv 
ayvovav THY duvapevwv akodovleiv, ws axAvy Twa, 
oKkeddoaca. avtika otv 6 Beaméotos [lAovrapyos 
Tov Te €avTod Piov avaypader Tots BuBAtous evd.- 
eoTrappevans Kal TOV TOD SLdacKdAoV, Kal OTL ye 
“Appicbvios AGiyjow ereAcvra, ov Biov m™poo- 
euros. Kalrou y€ TO KdAMOoTOV avTob TOV ouyypayL- 
patwv eiaw ot Kadovpevor trapdAAnAo Bior Trdv 
dploTwy KaTa é€pya Kal mpakers avdp@v: adda 
TOV LOLOV Kal TOV Tob + dvdacKdAou kal’ EKAOTOV TOV 
BuBALiwv eykaTeoTerper, wore, et Tus ogudopkoin 
\ \ > 
ei Tata, Kal dvixvevor KaTa. TO TpoomimrTov 
L dawdpmevov, Kal owhpdvws Ta KaTa pLEepos 
ssaneacaie’ dvvac8a Ta TrAcioTa TOV BeBrwpéevwv 
avrots e(dévat. Aovivaves d€ 6 €k Lapoodtwv, 
avnp omovdatos és TO yeraobivat, Anpavarros 
pirooddov Kar’ eKeivous TOUS xpovous Biov avéypa- 
wev, ev exelvw Te TH BrPAiw Kat aAAois eAaxioTots 
du’ dAov omovddoas. 

Kat tadra ye «is pvyipnv eyw Ttifewat, TodTo 
cuvop@v, oTt Ta prev EAabev tows Us, Ta SE OK 
édabev. eéxeivov Sé Kalmep mroAAjy rovovpevos 
dpovrida Kal omovdrjv, Tod ovveyh Kal Trep.- 
yeypappevnv «is ducpiBevav toroptay twa AaBetv 
tod diAocddov Kat prtopuKkod Biov Ta&v apiorav 
avopav, eira od Tuyxdvwy THs emOupias, TadTov 
TL Tots epaow eupavads Kal mepuprexturs emabov. 
Kal yap €xetvol, THY pev Epwpevynvy adTnv opavres 
Kal TO TrepibuKtov ev TH hawopevw Kaddos, KaTw 

1 +6 Ydiov kal rod Boissonade ; rév tévov kai rdv rod Cobet. 
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still are sufficient records of their lives, filled as they 
are with such erudition and thorough research in the 
field of ethics and also that research which aspires 
to investigate the nature of things and disperses like 
a mist the ignorance of such as are able to follow. 
Thus, for example, the inspired Plutarch records 
in statements scattered here and there in his books, 
both his own life and that of his teacher; and he 
says that Ammonius died at Athens. But he does 
not entitle these records a Life, though he might 
well have done so, since his most successful work 
is that entitled The Parallel Lives of men most 
celebrated for their deeds and achievements. But 
his own life and that of his teacher he scattered 
piecemeal throughout every one of his books; 
so that if one should keep a sharp look-out for 
these references and track them as they occur and 
appear, and read them intelligently one after 
another, one would know most of the events of 
their lives. Lucian of Samosata, who usually took 
serious pains to raise a laugh, wrote a life of 
Demonax, a philosopher of his own time, and in 
that book anda very few others was wholly serious 
throughout. 

_ This much, then, I place on record, and am aware 
that some things have perhaps escaped me, but other 
things have not. And in that, after expending 
much thought and pains so that the result might 
be a continuous and definite account of the lives 
of the most celebrated philosophers and rhetoricians, 
I fell short of my ambition, I have had the same 
experience as those who are madly and feverishly 
in love. For they, when they behold the beloved and 
the adored beauty of her visible countenance, bow 
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” 4 a A > a 2 ~ \ 
vevovow, 6 Cntotow idely eEacbevobvTes, Kal 
Aaptropevor eav dé médiAov adris H mAdKtoV 
eo i 7 > / ie 7 \ 
7 €AXddBiov idwow, éxeivors kataappodvres, THY 
boxy Te TH Oxper Tpocagrécr Kal KATATHKOVTAL 
Tpos TO Oeduare, Ta ovpBora Tob KdAAous pGAAov 
7 TO Kd Mos 6 opav dVEXO}LEVOL Kat OTEpYOVTES. Kayo 
mpos TAUTHY eSwpunoa THhV papi, Soa | q Kara 
dco7y, n Kara avdyvacw, q KaTa toropiay Tov 
sa €avTov se ey tay mapedety yeren Kal 
ackavws, GAA, €lg Ogov olov TE Hv adAnletas 
/ » ~ 
mpolvpa Kai mvAas mpooKvvycarTa, Tapadodvar 
aA \ ~ ) 

Tois peta TadTa 7 BovAopevors GKOVEW 7m duva- 
pévois akoAovlety mpos TO KdAAvoTov. Eaxe pev 
> / \ ta ¢ z \ \ 
oor Svaxomiy Twa Kal pigw 6 xpovos 510. Tas 
Kowds ouppopds | TpiTH dé avdpav eyeveTo pope, 
(7) pev yap devTépa peta THY IlAdravos méow 
eugarys dvakeknpukta) Kata Ttovs KAavdiov Kai 
/ \ A > / 2) / > \ 
Népwvos Tovs yap abAtous Kal eviavotous ov Xp7) 
ypadew (otto 5° Hoav ot wept 'dABav, BereAduor, 
” > \ A ¢ dA 4 \ 
O@wva: Odeoracvavos 5é€ 6 emi TovTOIsS Kal 
/ A Ss ~ 
Tiros Kat doo peta TovTOUs hpEav), wa un TOOTO 

/ 

omovddlew dofwpev* a7Anv emuTpeXovTt ye Kat 
cuveAdvTt eineitv, TO TOV apiotwrv didocddwv 

/ \ > > BH PS) / LAAG > / 
yevos Kat eis LeBhpov duerewev. adda evdrvxes 
ye bardpxer Tots Bacurebou KATA T7)V ovyypapyy, 
ore TO KAT apeTny brrepexov dpiOwetras T@® Kara 
Thv TUXnV. veweodTtw dé pnde Els, EL ye Kal 


1 Eunapius seems to distinguish three groups of philo- 
sophers, i.e. those up to Plato, those after Plato, and those 
from Claudius a.p. 41 to Severus, died a.p. 211. He deals 
with none of these, and begins his own narrative with a 
brief mention of the Neoplatonist Plotinus who was born 
not long before the death of Severus, 
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their heads, too weak to fix their gaze on that which 
they desire, and dazzled by its rays. But if they 
see her sandal or chain or ear-ring, they take heart 
from these and pour their souls into the sight and melt 
at the vision, since they can endure to see and love 
the symbols of beauty more easily than the beauty 
itself ; thus too I have set out to write this narrative 
in such a way as not to omit in silence and through 
envy anything that I learned by hearsay, or by 
reading, or by inquiry from men of my own time, 
but, as far as in me lay, I reverenced the entrance 
and gates of truth and have handed it down to 
future generations who may either wish to hear 
thereof or have power to follow with a view to the 
fairest achievement. Now the period I describe 
is somewhat interrupted and. broken up by reason 
of the calamities of the State. Still a third crop of 
men began with the days of Claudius and Nero 
(for the second which came next after Plato has 
been commemorated and made clear to all). As 
for those unlucky Emperors who lasted for a year 
only, they are not worthy of record; I mean, for 
example, Galba, Vitellius, Otho, and, following them, 
Vespasian, Titus and those who ruled after these 
men; and no one must suppose that I pay serious 
attention to them. Anyhow, to speak cursorily and 
in brief, the tribe of the best philosophers lasted on 
even into the reign of Severus.1_ And surely this is 
part of the felicity that belongs to emperors, that 
in history the date which marks the superlative 
virtue of a philosopher is that which dates the 
superlative luck of an emperor. Therefore let no 


2 i.e, the lives of philosophers are dated by the reigns of 
emperors. 
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¢ A 4 > , \ / | es 
nets OUTWS avaypadhovTes TOUS Xpovovs, ad’ av 
ye my Svvarov ovvTeKpnpiacacbar 7 mapaaBeiv 
TV Tpoonkovoay apyyv, amo TovTwY Els TOV 


Adyov éemPnodpcba. 


TlAwrivos wv e&€ Aiybmrou dirdaogos. TO €€ 
Aiytrrou viv ypaddwv, Kat THY mraTpioa mpoobnow. 
Avka tadvrnv dvopdlovor: Kaito. ye 6 Beaméovws 
piddoogos Ilopddpvos tobro obK aveyparpe, pabyrrs 
Te avToou yeyerjoba éywv, Kal _ ouveaxorarevar 
tov Biov arravta 7 Tov TA€toTov TovTov. L[Awrivov 
Beppot Bapot viv, Kai ta BiBXla od pdvoy Tots 
TeTraloevjLevols Ota YeLpos Umep Tos ILAaTtwriKods 

/ > \ \ \ A onl 27 
Adyous, aAAad Kat Td Todd tAAOos, éav TL Tapa- 
Kovon SoypaTwv, es av’Ta KauTTeTaL. Tov BPiov 

> ~ # / > / ¢ > / 
avtod mdavta ILlopdipios eEtveyxev, ws ovdeva 

ar = , 3 , > \ \ A ~ 
oldv te Hv mA€ov eiaodépew: adda Kai moda THV 
BiBrXiwy Epunvevoas avTod daiverar. avtrod de 
, / > / QA e 4 \ 
opdupiov Biov avéypaysev ode cis, Goa ye Kal 
e€ ~ > / r / be > ~ PS) Ad a: 
Hpds €idévar: avadeyouevw Se ex TOV dSofEvTwv 
KaTa THY avayvwow onueiwy ToLatra tbahApye TA 
Tept avrov. 

Ilopdupiw Tupos pev Fv Tmarpis, uy TPwTN Tov 
dpxatov Dowikey mods, Kal Tarépes d€ ovK 
donpo. Tuxav dé THs ‘TMpoonKovons mavdeias, 
avd TE edpape Tooovrov Kal emedwKev, ws Aoyyivov 


456 ev Hv akpoaTis, Kal éexdoper Tov diOdoKadov 


> \ >\/ / A A \ \ 

evTOs odtyou ypovov. Aoyytvos d€ KaTa Tov 
xpovov eketvov BuBAvoOHxy Tes nv epipuxos Kal 
mTepimatobv povoetov, Kal Kpivew ye TOVs TadaLovs 


1 reOévrwy Cobet suggests for dofévTwr. 
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one take it amiss if I, recording as I do the period 
for which it was possible for me to obtain evidence, 
or with which I could make an appropriate beginning, 
embark on my narrative at this point. 


Piotinus was a philosopher of Egyptian birth. 
But though I just now called him an Egyptian, I 
will add his native place also; Lyco they call it. 
Yet the divine philosopher Porphyry did not record 
this, though he said that he was his pupil and studied 
with him during the whole of his life, or the greater 
part of it. Altars in honour of Plotinus are still 
warm, and his books are in the hands of educated 
men, more so than the dialogues of Plato. Nay, even 
great numbers of the vulgar herd, though they in 
part fail to understand his doctrines, nevertheless 
are swayed by them. Porphyry set forth his whole 
life so fully that no one could bring forward more 
evidence. Moreover, he is known to have interpreted 
many of his books. But a life of Porphyry himself 
no one has written, so far as I know. However, from 
what I have gathered in my reading of the evidence 
that has been handed down, I have learned the 
following facts concerning him. 

Tyre was Porpnyry’s birthplace, the capital city 


- of the ancient Phoenicians, and his ancestors were 


distinguished men. He was given a liberal education, 
and advanced so rapidly and made such progress 


that he became a pupil of Longinus, and in a short 
time was an ornament to his teacher. At that time 


Longinus was a living library and a walking museum ; 
and moreover he had been entrusted with the 


_ function of critic of the ancient writers, like many 
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> , 1 0 / \ > / - 
emetétpamto,' Kkaldmep mpo éeKkeivov moAAoi Tues 
eTepot, Kal 0 ek Kapias Atovioios mavTwr apidy- 
/ / \ \ \ / / ¢ 
Adtepos. Madyos d5€ Kata tiv Lpwv moAw 6 
Ilopdupios exaXetro Ta mp@ta (todro dé dvvarau 
/ ee | > / 
Paotrda Aéyew)° Tloppupvov de adrov wvopace 
Aoyyivos, €s TO BactAcKov THs eo0ATos Tapaonpov 
A > 
THY Tpoonyopiav amoTpepas. map exeivm 1) 
THY aKpoy emrardeveTo TALOELAV, YpAppaTiKhs TE 
ets dx pov amTaons, aomep excivos, apucojLevos Kat 
pytopucys* mAjv Goov ovK én éKelvny evevoe, 
diAocodias ye mav eidos EKMATTOMULEVOS. nV yap 
3 Aoyytvos pakp@ Tov TOTE avdp Ov Ta mavTa 
apiotos, Kat TOv BiBXiwy te adrod modd tAHOos 
epeTar, Kal TO depdopevov Oavydlerar. Kal Et 
Tis KaTéyvw Twos TOV Tadadv, od TO do€acbev 
> / / > o Be / / > / : 
expatet mpoTepov, add’ 7 Aoyyivov mavTws exparet 
Kpiots. ovtTw dé axbeis THV mpcorny Tadetav Kal 
bo TavTwv amoBAenopLevos, Thy peyloTnv “Payny 
idety emBupnoas, iva Kardoxn dua oodias THY 
moAw, €7revdr) TaxyLoTa els avTHv adiKeTO Kal TO 
/ / ~ > e / / 
peytotw TAwtivw ovviAbev «is opiAtav, mavTwv 
> / ~ + \ / / 
emeAdfero t&v GaAAwr, Kal mpooebeTo Pépwv 
EavTov eékeivw. akopeotws Oé€ Ths TaLtd<ias 
~ / 
eudopovpevos Kal TOY Tyyalwy eKkelvwY Kal 
Televaopevwv Adywv, xpdvov péev Twa Els THV 
\ ~ 
akpoaow HpKeoev, ws adtos pnow, eita vo TOO 
~ ~ \ 
peyelous TOV Aoywv VUK@ILEVOS, TO TE COpa Kal 
TO avOpwr7ros eivat euionce, Kat diamrAevoas «ts 
LikeAiay tov mopOuov Kal THY XdpuBow, 7p 
‘Odvoceds dvamActoa déyerat, mohw prev ovTE 
idety tréwewev, ote avOpdrwv aKxodoar dwvijs 
1 éreréraxto Boissonade ; érerérparro Cobet. 
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others before him, such as the most famous of them 
all, Dionysius of Caria. Porphyry’s name in the 
Syrian town was originally Malchus (this word 
means “king” ), but Longinus gave him the name of 
Porphyry, thus making it indicate the colour of 
imperial attire! With Longinus he attained to the 
highest culture, and like him advanced to a perfect 
knowledge of grammar and rhetoric, though he did 
not incline to that study exclusively, since he 
took on the impress from every type of philosophy. 
For Longinus was in all branches of study by far the 
most distinguished of the men of his time, and a 
great number of his books are in circulation and are 
greatly admired. Whenever any critic condemned 
some ancient author, his opinion did not win approval 
until the verdict of Longinus wholly confirmed it. 
After Porphyry’s early education had thus been 
carried on and he was looked up to by all, he longed 
to see Rome, the mistress of the world, so that he 
might enchain the city by his wisdom. But directly 
he arrived there and became intimate with that 
great man Plotinus, he forgot all else and devoted 
himself wholly to him. And since with an insatiable 
appetite he devoured his teaching and his original 
and inspired discourses, for some time he was content 
to be his pupil, as he himself says. Then overcome 
by the force of his teachings he conceived a hatred 
of his own body and of being human, and sailed to 
Sicily across the straits and Charybdis, along the 
route where Odysseus is said to have sailed ;?-and 
he would not endure either to see a city or to hear 


1 i.e. purple ; for Porphyry’s account of this cf. his Life 
of Plotinus xvii. 
* An echo of Thucydides iv. 24. 
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(oUrw 70 AvTovpevov att@* Kai 7ddpevov amébero), 
ovrretvas de emt AwddBavov €auToV (ro b€ €or. TOV 
TpLay | acpwtnpiov THs LurceAias To mpos ABunv 
dvaretvov Kal op@v), €KELTO KaTaorevoy Kal 
amoKapTep@v, Tpopyv te ov mMpooteuevos, Kal 
avOpwmwv adeetvwy matov. ovd ddAaocKomuny 6 
péyas etye IlAwrivos emt tovrou, aAAd Kara 
MOOS ETOMEVOS,” . . . » oe ee ws « © TOV GTO- 
mepevyoTa veavioxov avalnTrav, emitvyydver KeL- 
pevw, Kat Adywv TE Tmpos avTov mbaropnce Thy 
pvxnv dvaxahoupeveny apr eSinracbas * Tou oaparos 
peAAovoar, Kal TO oa po, Eppwoev és KaTOXnY THs 
puxis. Ka O pev Eumvous TE Wy Kat dvaviorato, 
6 d€ TOUS pndevras Aoyous eis BuBAtov xaréBero 
TOV yeypappevwv. Tov dé prroodpuv TO dmoppyra. 
kahunrovTay acapeia, xaldarep Tav ToumTayv Tots 
pvbors, 0 [lopduptos 70 Pdppasov THs capyvetas 
emaveoas: Kal varretpas VEVTR[EVOS, _DTopynia 
ypabas <is Hs Hyayev. avdros pev obv emt TI 
‘Papnv éravndde, Kai Ths mept Adyous etxeTo 
OToVvons, WOTE TapHet Kal eis TO SNUdGLOY KaT 
emloeéw: TO dé LIlopdupiov KAr€os eis [lAwrivov 
maca wev ayopda, maoa Se 7AnBds avédepev. 6 pev 

1 gird Laurentianus, Boissonade ; aire Wright. 

2 After éréuevos Laurentianus has a lacuna of about twelve 
letters, not indicated by Boissonade. Before 7) rév Lundstrém 


would supply # wapavurixa a’r@. 
® duimracba Boissonade ; ¢&lrracbat Cobet. 


1 Iliad vi. 202. * Tad S15: 

* Eunapius quotes incorrectly the account of this incident 
given by Porphyry himself in his Life of Plotinus xi. 113. 
When Plotinus found that he was contemplating suicide, he 
persuaded him that his depression was due to ill-health, and 
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the voice of man, thus putting away from himself 
both pain and pleasure, but kept on to Lilybaeum ; 
this is that one of Sicily’s three promontories that 
stretches out and looks towards Libya. ‘There he 
lay groaning and mortifying the flesh, and he would 
take no nourishment and “avoided the path of 
men. 1 But great Plotinus “kept no vain watch” ? 
on these things, and either followed in his footsteps 
or inquired for the youth who had fled, and so found 
him lying there; then he found abundance of words 
that recalled to life his soul, as it was just about to 
speed forth from the body. Moreover he gave 
strength to his body so that it might contain his 
soul.? 

So Porphyry breathed again and arose, but Plotinus 
in one of the books‘ that he wrote recorded the 
arguments then uttered by him. And while some 
philosophers hide their esoteric teachings in obscurity, 
as poets conceal theirs in myths,® Porphyry praised 
clear knowledge as a sovereign remedy, and since 
he had tasted it by experience he recorded this in 
writing and brought it to the light of day. 

Now Porphyry returned to Rome and continued 
to study philosophical disputation, so that he even 
appeared in public to make a display of his powers ; 
but every forum and every crowd attributed to 
Plotinus the credit of Porphyry’s renown. For 


sent him to Sicily to rest; Plotinus did not follow him, and 


later Porphyry returned to Rome, after the death of 
 Plotinus. 


4 This is not extant. Eunapius may refer to the advice 
given by Plotinus, Hnneads iii. 2, against succumbing to 
adversity, but possibly his source is a commentary on the 


_Enneads by Porphyry himself, not now extant. 


5 Of. Julian, Orations, v. 170, vii. 217 c. 
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yap [lAwrivos TH Te THs Pvyfs obpaviw Kal TO 
AoED Kat aiviypaTader TOV Aoyuy, Bapds €d0KEL 
Kal Sva7Kcoos” fo} de Ilopdupios, womrep “Eppairy 
Tis GElpa Kal 7pdos avOpaTrous emuvevouon, Sud 
TouKiAns Tradelas mavTa eis TO eVyVWOTOV Kal 
xafapov eSnyyeMev. avTos pev ouv gyot ( (véos 
d€ wy tows TavTa eypager, ws eoucev), emTuxetv 
XpnoTypiw pyndevt TaV Onpoctwy: ev 0€ avT@ TO 
iPrAiw KaTaypade, Kal peta Tatra adda mpay- 
pareveTat moAAd, Omws xpi) ToUTwWY TrovetoBaL THY 
emueAccav. pyot dé Kal Sayoviov Twa gvow amo 
Aoutpob TWOS exdidEar Kat exBadciv: Kavoalav 
tobrov €Aeyov of emiXxcopLoL. 

Luppournrat bev otv, ws avTos dvaypadet, 
aay ty TWeES UmHpXov, ‘Qpryevns TE KQL “Apépios 
kat “Axvdtvos, Kat ouyypaypara ye abTav Trepl- 
Aarenit: Adyos de adrav ovoe eis: moAd yap TO 
akvOnpov, «if Kal Ta ddypaTa Exel KaAaS, Kal 
ETLTPEXEL Tots Adyos. dArAN 6 ye Iloppupios 


emrawet TOUS avipas THS SewornT0s, macav pev 


avTos avaTpéxwv yapw, povos dé avaderKvds Kat 
> / \ / 2QO\ / > 

avaknpvTTwy Tov SiddoKadrov, oddev madeias eldos 

Yj ~ “~ > ¢ \ 

mapaAcdouTws. eats yoov amophaa. Kal’ éeavTov 
\ / A > ~ > / 

Kat Oavpdoa, Ti mA€etdv €oTe THY EoTTOVdaGpEvwr* 

\ \ > 

mTOTEpov Ta Eis VANVY pPHTOpLKHV TElvoVTAa, 7] TA ELS 


1 [liad viii. 19. The golden chain there described sym- 
bolized for the Neo-Platonists the succession of the 
philosophers of their school as in Marinus, si 9 of Proclus 
xxvi. 53, though here Eunapius strangely applies it to one 
philosopher ; cf. Kunapius, fragments of History, xxii. 71. 

2 Dr. G. A. Barton suggests that this word may be the 
Syriac Kenestha, which means both ‘‘cleansing” and 
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Plotinus, because of the celestial quality of his soul 
and the oblique and enigmatic character of his 
discourses, seemed austere and hard to listen to. 
But Porphyry, like a chain of Hermes let down to 
mortals,! by reason of his many-sided culture 
expounded all subjects so as to be clear and easy 
of comprehension. He himself says (but perhaps 
as seems likely he wrote this while he was still 
young), that he was granted an oracle different 
from the vulgar sort; and in the same book he 
wrote it down, and then went on to expound at 
considerable length how men ought to pay attention 
to these oracles. And he says too that he cast out 
and expelled some sort of’ daemon from a certain 
bath ; the inhabitants called this daemon Kausatha.? 

As he himself records, he had for fellow-disciples 
certain very famous men, Origen, Amerius, and 
Aquilinus,® whose writings are still preserved, though 
not one of their discourses ; for though their doctrines 
are admirable, their style is wholly unpleasing, and 
it pervades their discourses. Nevertheless Porphyry 
praises these men for their oratorical talent, though 
he himself runs through the whole scale of charm, 
and alone advertises and celebrates his teacher, in- 
asmuch as there was no branch of learning that he 
neglected. One may well be at a loss and wonder 
within oneself which branch he studied more than 
another; whether it was that which concerns the 
subject matter of rhetoric, or that which tends to 


‘filth’; in any case the incident probably occurred in 
Syria rather than at Rome. 

3 Porphyry, Life of Plotinus, xvi., does not call him a 
fellow-disciple, but says he was a Christian Gnostic who led 
others astray by his doctrines. The Origen here mentioned 
is not the famous Christian teacher. 
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YPapporucty cucpiBevay deporvta, oa TOV 
dprbdry HpTyTAL, y doa veveu mpos yewpeTpiar, 
7) Ooa ™pos povourny peer. Ta oe ets pirocodgiar, 
ovoe TA TEpL Aoyou katadnnror, 1 ovte TO 7OtKOV 
edikTov Aoyen TO Oe Pvoucoy | Kat Deoupyov teherais 
adetoOw Kal pevornpious ovTW TavTOpLyes 7pos 
dmacay apeTnv oO avnp avTos xXpHua Te yeyover. 
Kat TO KadAXos attod Tay Adywv Oavydoeey av 
Tis waAAov 7 TA Sdypata Tept ToUTO amovddlwyr, 
Kal mdAw at Ta Sdypata 6 mAéov eis adra amidwv 
7 THv Svvapw Tod Adyov.2 ydpors Te OptAjoas 
paiverar, Kal 7pOos MdpxeAdav ye avTod yuvatka 
yevopevav BiBAtov peperat, WV pnow ayayéobau 
Kal TadTa ovoav mevTE pntepa Téxvwv, ody wa 
maidas e€ adrijs mouonta, add’ wa ot yeyovores 
Taelas TUywow: ek gdirov yap jv avTod TH 
yuvaikl Ta TéKVA TpoTapEavTa. paiverau dé ad- 
uKOMLEVOS Els yhpas Bald: oAAds yodv Tots 7100 
TpOTTET PAY [LAT EVILEVOLS BiBAcous Oewpias evayTias 
katéhure, mepl @v ovK €oTWw ETEPOV tu do€dlew,? 7 
OTL mpotwv eTEpa eddfacev. ev ‘Pun dé Aéyerau 
petnMaxevat TOV Biov. 
x. ~ 
ara TOUTOUS | joav TOUS Xpovous Kal TOV 
pytopuc@v ot ev* *AOjvnot mpoeotMtes Iladdds 
TE Kal be ae A €x Lupias. Tovs dé xpdvous és 
TadXinvev te® Kai KAavduov axpdlew © ovveBawver, 


1 After xaradnrrév Bidez would read ore 7d 7OtKdv Edixrov 
Aoyw 3; Boissonade rov olketov . . . Adyor. 

2 I give Cobet’s reconstruction of a very corrupt passage : 
Boissonade \éywv dv tis waddov } Ta Sbyuara, méor. 

3 For dogdfeww Cumont suggests elkafeuv. 

4 ér’ Boissonade ; év Wyttenbach. 

5 6¢ Laurentianus, Boissonade; te Bidez. 
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precise accuracy in grammar, or that which depends 
on numbers, or inclines to geometry, or leans to 
music. As for philosophy, I cannot describe in words 
his genius for discourse, or for moral philosophy. As 
for natural philosophy and the art of divination, let 
that be left to sacred rites and mysteries. So true is 
it that the man was a being who combined in himself 
all the talents for every sort of excellence. One who 
cares most for this would naturally praise the beauty 
of the style of his discourse more than his doctrines, 
or again would prefer his doctrines, if one paid closer 
attention to these than to the force of his oratory. 
It seems that he entered the married state, and a 
book of his is extant addressed to his wife Marcella; 
he says that he married her, although she was 
already the mother of five! children, and this was 
not that he might have children by her, but that 
those she had might be educated; for the father of 
his wife’s children had been a friend of his own. It 
seems that he attained to an advanced old age. 
At any rate he left behind him many speculations 
that conflict with the books that he had previously 
published ; with regard to which we can only suppose 
that he changed his opinions as he grew older. He 
is said to have departed this life in Rome. 

At this time those who were most distinguished 
for rhetoric at Athens were Paulus and the Syrian 
Andromachus. But Porphyry actually was at the 
height of his powers as late as the time of Gallienus, 


1 Marcella had five daughters and two sons. 


8 eixdgfew Lawrentianus, Diels defends; BiBdgfew Otto- 
bonianus, Boissonade; dxudfew Wyttenbach; mpoBiBdfew 
Busse. 
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Tdxurov te kat AdpnAvavov Kat IIpdBov, Kal’ ods 
nv Kat Aekummos 6 THY xpoviKiyy toTopiav ovyypaibas, 
avip amdons madelas Te Kal duvdprews AoyiKHs 
avaTAews. 

Mera rovrous ovoMaaTOTATOS emuylveTa pu o- 
coos ‘TdpBrrxos, 6s Hv Kal KaTa ‘yévos meV 
emupavns Kal Tov aBpa@yv Kat Tov evoaypoveny® 
matpis 5€ Hv at’t@ Xadxis: Kata tHv KoidAnv 
Lupiav! mpocayopevopernv eotiv 7 modus. obdTos 
"AvatoXiw tH peta Ilopdipwov ta devrepa 

2 as 
pepopevey OVYYEVOLLEVOS, TOAD ye emedwie Kat 
els akpov diAocodias TPracev® etra pet ‘AvaroAvov 

Ilopdupiw mpoobeis Eeavrov, ovK corw 6 Tt Kal 
Ilopdupiov Siujnveyxev, mAjv doov Kata THY ovV- 
Onknv Kat Sdvvapw tod Adyov. ovTe yap eis 
adpodirnv attod Kal ydpw Ta Aeyoueva PéeBarra, 
oUTE exeL Acuxornra Twa Kal TH Kabap@ karo - 
miterau: ov pay ovde aoadh TavTeA@s Tuyxdvet, 
ovde Kara, _ Thy Aetw TpapTHLEva, aA worrep 
éXeye mept Revoxparous 6 [Adtwv, tats “Eppaixats 
ov Teburat Xdpiow. odKouv KATEXEL TOV AKpoaTnV 
Kal yonTever 7p0s THV dvdyvwow, adr’ amoortpépew 
Kat dmoxvatew THY cuicony E€OLKEV. Sucacoovvny 
dé doxjoas, evjKolas étvye Oe@v TooavTns, WoTE 
mTAHV0s ev Hoav of optrdobytes, mavTaxdbev dé 
ehoitwyv ot tradelas emibupobvres: Hv de ev adrots 


1 Lupiav Cobet adds. 
2 #xuacev Boissonade; #Aacev Cobet. 


1 We have a few fragments of the Universal History of 
Dexippus, which came down to Probus a.p. 269 and was 
continued by Eunapius ; he was a famous general who when 
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Claudius, Tacitus, Aurelian, and Probus. In those 
days there lived also Dexippus,! who composed 
historical annals, a man overflowing with erudition 
and logical power. 

After these men comes a very celebrated philo- 
sopher, Iamsiicnus, who was of illustrious ancestry 
and belonged to an opulent and prosperous family. 
His birthplace was Chalcis, a city in the region 
called Coele Syria.2 As a pupil of Anatolius, who 
ranks next after Porphyry, he made great progress 
and attained to the highest distinction in philosophy. 
Then leaving Anatolius he attached himself to 
Porphyry, and in no respect was he inferior to 
Porphyry except in harmonious structure and force 
of style. For his utterances are not imbued with 
charm and grace, they are not lucid, and they lack 
the beauty of simplicity. Nevertheless they are not 
altogether obscure, nor have they faults of diction, 
but as Plato used to say of Xenocrates, “he has not 
sacrificed to the Graces” of Hermes.’ Therefore 
he does not hold and enchant the reader into con- 
tinuing to read, but is more likely to repel him and 
irritate his ears. But because he practised justice 
he gained an easy access to the ears of the gods; so 
much so that he had a multitude of disciples, and 
those who desired learning flocked to him from all 
parts. And it is hard to decide who among them 


the Goths occupied Athens in 267 collected a small force 
and inflicted severe losses on the invaders. 

2 The district between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon was 
called ‘* Syria in the Hollow.” 

3 Quoted from Diogenes Laertius iv. 6, or more probably 
from Plutarch, Conjugal Precepts 141¥. Eunapius adds the 
words ‘‘of Hermes” to the original passage: Hermes was 
the god of eloquence. 
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70 KdAMoTov SUcKpitov. Lematpos yap Hv oO é€K 
Lupias, avnp «imetvy te Kal ypaibar Sewdratos, 
Atdéaws tre Kat Edorabios éx Kazmzadoxias, ek 
de THs “EAAddos Weddwpds te Kat Evddpdouos, of 
KaT apeTiv vmepéxovtes, GAAor Te TAHOos, od 
ToAD AeiTopevoe KaTa THY ev Adyos Sdvayw, 
wote Oavyaorov Av oti maou emypKery Kal yap 
Hv mpos amavtas adOovos. dAlya pev ovv xwpis 
TOV éTaipwv Kal opiAntav empatrrev ed EavTod, 
TO Oeiov ceBaldpevos: Ta dé mA€etoTa Tots ETalpots 
ouvinv, THY ev SlarTavy wv eUKoAOS Kal apyatos, 
TH Oe Tropa TOTOV opuirca, TOUS TapovTas Ka0- 
novvenv Kal OvarryumAas womep veKTapos. ot 8é, 
aAnKTWS € EXOVTES Kal d.KopeaTws THS dmodavcews, 
TredxAovy avT@ ouvexas, KaL TpooTyoaeEvot ve 
TOUS agious Abyou, mpos advTov epackov’ of 
dfTa povos, @ diddeKxare Oevdtate, Kal? éautov 
TWa mpaTTets, ov preTadioovs THs TeAewTEepas 
codias nuiv; Kaito. ye éexdépetar mpos Uas 
Adyos t7o TOV ov dvdparroduv, ws eUXOpevos 
tots Qeots petewpilyn ev aro THs Yijs meov y) 
d€Ka mXELs elkaleatar: TO o@pa Sé cor Kal 7 
cobs els xpuooerdes TL KdNos dyetBeran, TaAv0- 
peva Sé THs €vxXAs oOud TE yiveTou To" mpl 
evxec8at Guowov, Kal KateADav emi THS ys THV 
Tpos Has ToL Guvovoiay.” ov TL UdAa yeAaceiwr, 
1 kai r@ Boissonade ; «ai Cobet deletes. 


1 This is the elder Sopater who was put to death by 
Constantine ; his son and namesake was a correspondent of 
Libanius and a friend of the Emperor Julian. 

2 Theodorus of Asine wrote a commentary on the Timaeus 
of Plato; it is possible that he is to be identified with the 
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was the most distinguished, for Sopater! the Syrian 
was of their number, a man who was most eloquent 
both in his speeches and writings; and Aedesius 
and Kustathius from Cappadocia ; while from Greece 
came Theodorus? and Euphrasius, men of superlative 
virtue, and a crowd of other men not inferior in 
their powers of oratory, so that it seemed mar- 
vellous that he could satisfy them all; and indeed 
in his devotion to them all he never spared himself. 
Occasionally, however, he did perform certain rites 
alone, apart from his friends and disciples, when 
he worshipped the Divine Being. But for the most 
part he conversed with his pupils and was unexact- 
ing in his mode of life and of an ancient simplicity. 
As they drank their wine he used to charm those 
present by his conversation and filled them as with 
nectar. And they never ceased to desire this 
pleasure and never could have too much of it, so 
that they never gave him any peace; and they ap- 
pointed the most eloquent among them to represent 
them, and asked: “O master, most inspired, why do 
you thus occupy yourself in solitude, instead of 
sharing with us your more perfect wisdom? Never- 
theless a rumour has reached us through your slaves 
that when you pray to the gods you soar aloft from 
the earth more than ten cubits to all appearance ; 3 
that your body and your garments change to a 
beautiful golden hue; and presently when your 
prayer is ended your body becomes as it was before 
you prayed, and then you come down to earth and 
associate with us.”” Iamblichus was not at all inclined 
Theodorus who in a letter of Julian (Papadopulos 4*) is said 
to have attacked the doctrines of Iamblichus. 


3 Of. Philostratus, Life of Apollonius iii. 15, where the 
same powers of levitation are ascribed to the Brahmans. 
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> / oe / a / > / 

eyéAacev emt tovTois Tots Adyors “lapBArxos. 
GAN eiza@v mpos adbto’s, ws “6 pev amaTHoas 
buds odK jv axapis, TadTa Se ody ovTws exer: 
Tod Aourod Se ovdev ywpis budv empa€erau-” 
to.atra émedeiEato: «is 5é Tov Tadra ypadovra 
> A ~ / / ~ > 
HAGE Tapa Tod didacKdAov XpvoavOiov rob éx 
Lapdewv. exeivos de Hv Aideciov pabyrys, Aidé- 
aus b€ ava Todvs mpwTovs Tod "lauBAixyov, Kal 
T&v tattTa mpos adrov eipnkdtwv. édeyev ovr 
emudei€ers adTod peydAas Tis BevdtyTos yeyevnobau 
Tac0e. Aos pev edepeto mpos tod Aéovtos 
Gpia, Avika ovvavatéAAee TH Kadrovpevw Kovi, 
x ¢ ~ 
Kal Qucias Katpos jv 7 Se edTpéemoTO ev TUL TOV 
€xeivov TpoacTeiwy. ws dé Ta TavTa elye Kadds, 

a F re! \ A ¢€ f, Lo \ / 
kat} éri thy 7oAw dbrreotpedov, Badnv Kat axoAaiws 
oe \ / a a ~ 
mpotovres* Kat yap SdidAcEis Hv adtois mepi Bedv 
Th Qvoia mpémovoa: Tov vodv emotnoas 6 *lau- 

@ 
BAtyos petakd diadeyopuevos, womep amoKomTrels 
459 THY Pwr, Kal TA OuUpata Eis THY yhv atpenilovTa 
ypovov Twa epeioas, ava te EPreev eis Tovds 
\ \ A > 
eTaipous, Kat mpos advtovs e€eBdynoev: “ adAnv 
A ~ 

Od0v TopevwpeBa: vexpos yap evTedbev Evayxos 
TAPAKEKOJLLGTAL. O fev ovV TadTa Eimwv, GAAnV 
> / \ 7 > / / \ \ 
eBadile Kat 7Tis epaiveto Kalapwréepa, Kal odv 
aiT@ twes bréotpepov, Oaois TO KaTadeimew TOV 

/ > / BJA ” ¢ A / 
dudacKadov aicytvns afvov edo€ev- ot dé mAclous 
Kat dtAoverkdTepor THY ETaipwv, ev ois Kal 6 


1 kal Wyttenbach adds. 





1 An echo of Plato, Phaedo 648. 
2 This seems to imitate Plutarch, On the Familiar Spirit 
of Socrates 580. 
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to laughter, but he laughed at these remarks.1 And 
he answered them thus: “‘He who thus deluded 
you was a witty fellow; but the facts are otherwise. 
For the future however you shall be present at all 
that goes on.” This was the sort of display that he 
made; and the report of it reached the author of 
this work from his teacher Chrysanthius of Sardis. 
He was a pupil of Aedesius, and Aedesius was one 
of the leading disciples of Iamblichus, and one of 
those who spoke to him as I have said. He said 
that there occurred the following sure manifesta- 
tions of his divine nature. The sun was travelling 
towards the limits of the Lion at the time when it 
rises along with the constellation called the Dog. 
It was the hour for sacrifice, and this had been made 
ready in one of the suburban villas belonging to 
Iamblichus. Presently when the rites had been 
duly performed and they were returning to the city, 
walking slowly and at their leisure,—for indeed their 
| conversation was about the gods as was in keeping 
_ with the sacrifice—suddenly Iamblichus even while 
conversing was lost in thought, as though his voice 
were cut off, and for some moments he fixed his 
‘eyes steadily on the ground? and then looked 
up at his friends and called to them ‘in a loud 
voice: “Let us go by another road, for a dead 
body has lately been carried along this way.” 
After saying this he turned into another road which 
seemed to be less impure,® and some of them turned 
aside with him, who thought it was a shame to 
desert their teacher. But the greater number 
and the more obstinate of his disciples, among 


3 It was a Pythagorean doctrine that a funeral con- 
taminates the bystander. : 
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Aid€ovos jv, eweway abdTod, T6 mpaypa emt Tepatelav 
h€épovTes, Kat TOV edeyxov Sonep KUves dvixvevovTes. 
Kat peTat puuxpov emavyecav ot Odrbavtes Tov 
TeTeAeuTnKOTa* of dé ovde OUTwWs améoTHOAY, 
> > > / > / > / \ 
aA’ npwrncav et TavTynv elev trapeAnAvOdtes TiHV 
eg 7 ¢ e Bee A @ \ gd oak I ” 
odov' ot d€, “avayKatov wv” edacav’ adAAnv 
yap ovK exeL.” 
” de / fa dé€ 7 e 
Eze 5€ tovTov BewwdéoTepov ovveaptupouv, ws 
evoyAotev att® odAdKis, puuKpov TodTo eivat 
ddoKkovTes Kal Oopprjcews lows mov mAcovexTnma, 
/ \ 4 ~ ae / 
Bovrcobar de Siazrerpav AaBetv érépov peilovos: 
¢ de \ > / ce LAA’ > 24/349 , ~ 99 
6 6€ mpos atdtovs “ add’ odKk én” eo ye TodTO 
” ‘cc 2 > a \ 39 \ \ / 
eAeyev, “add” orav Katpos 7, peTa Sé ypovov 
\ / >? A a \ / \ f 52 
twa dd€av adrots emt ta Vddapa: Bepua dé éore 
~ ~ \ - 
Aovtpa THs Lupias, THv ye Kata THY ‘Pwyaikhy 
/ 
év Batats devrepa, exetvors 5€ ovK EoTW ETEpa 
/ v de \ \ 7 3 
mapaBdaAAcobar- mopevovTa. S€ Kata TIV wpav 
~ 4 
Tov €Tous. 6 pev eTvyyave Aovpevos, ot Sé ouv- 
eAobvTo, Kal Tept TOV avT@v eveKewTo. pevOudoas 
be 6 “IduBAyos, “ add’ odk evoeBes pev,” egy 
‘ratra émdeixvucbat, & dpa de € everca mempagerau.” 
t&v Yepuadv Kpyvav dvo, Tas ev uKpoTépas, TOV 
dé ddAwve xyapieotépas, exéAevoev exmruvOdveobar 
Tovs OptAntas Tapa TOV Emiywpiwy OmwWs EK 
maAdatod mpocwvoudlovto. ot dé TO mpooraylev 
b) , “cc iAN’ b 7 4 2? 
émiteAéoavtes, “a ovK €0TL YE mpopacis 
5 < >” ¢ \ ae mt = aA 
eizov, “a avTn pev “Epws Kadetrar, TH 
/ \ > rd + 9 e de Ad 
mapakeevn dé “Avtépws ovoua.” o de edOds 


1 xara Boissonade ; pera Cobet. 
2 épacav éyew Boissonade ; épacav’ ddAnv. . . Execv Cobet. 
3 After dpav Cobet deletes els ra T'ddapa retained by 


Boissonade. F 
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whom was Aedesius, stayed where they were, 
ascribing the occurrence to a portent and scenting 
like hounds for the proof.1 And very soon those 
who had buried the dead man came back. But 
even so the disciples did not desist but inquired 
whether they had passed along this road. “We 
had to,” they replied, for there was no other road. 
But they testified also to a still more marvellous 
incident. When they kept pestering Iamblichus 
and saying that this that I have just related was 
a trifle, and perhaps due to a superior sense of 
smell, and that they wished to test him in some- 
thing more important, his reply to them was: 
“ Nay, that does not rest with me, but wait for the 
appointed hour.” Some time after, they decided 
to go to Gadara, a place which has warm baths 
in Syria, inferior only to those at Baiae in Italy, 


-. with which no other baths can be compared.? 


| 









So they set out in the summer season. Now 
he happened to be bathing and the others 
were bathing with him, and they were using the 
same insistence, whereupon [amblichus smiled and 
said: “It is irreverent to the gods to give you 
this demonstration, but for your sakes it shall be 
done.” There were two hot springs smaller than the 
others but prettier, and he bade his disciples ask 
the natives of the place by what names they used 
to be called in former times. When they had done 
his bidding they said: “There is no pretence about 
it, this spring is called Eros, and the name of the 
one next to it is Anteros.”” He at once touched the 

1 A favourite Platonic simile, frequently echoed by the 


_ sophists. 


2 Of. Horace, Epistles i. 1. 85 ‘*nullus in orbe locus Baiis 


_ praelucet amoenis. 
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emupavoas Tod vdatos (eTUyyave 5é Kal emi THs 
Kpymtoos KaTa THV drepAvow KaOyevos), Kal 
Bpaxéa TWa Tpoceitwv, e&ékdrdecevy amo Tis 
Kpyvns Kar wbev mavdiov. AevKov Hv TO TaLdiov 
Kat peTplws edpeyeles, Kal xpvooedeis atT@ 
Kopar Kalt Ta peTappeva Kal TA OTEpva TeEpLE- 
attABov, Kat oAov e@Ket Aovopevw TE Kal AcAovpEevar. 
KaramAayevt ow de Tov eTaipi, “én THY €xo- 
pevyy itm $6 “Kpyvyy iwpev, ‘ Kal iyyetro ATLwOV, 
Kat ovvVvous i: eita KaKel Ta avra, dpaoas, 
e€exddeoev EtTepov "Epwra T& mpotépw mapa- 
mAnowv amavta, TAY Soov at Kopar peAdvTEpat 
TE Kal WrBoar KATEKEXUVTO. Kal qmepieTrAEKETO ye 
dpporepa adr@ Ta Tralola, Kat, Kabdsrep yrnotov 
TWos TaTpos ‘éxduvra, 2 epieixyeTo. 6 Sé éexeiva 
Te Tats oikelats amédwKxe Anj€eor, Kat, aeBalo- 
peveov TOV €Taipwr, efjer Aovodpevos. ovdev 
pero ToOTo elyrncev ) TOV opudnT ay 7Anbvs, 
aNd. amo Tv davévTwy Sevypatwv, WoTep UT 
appyktovu *® putipos elAkovto, Kal mow émiortevov. 
eAéyeto 5€ Kal Tapadofdétepa Kal TepaTwdéoTepa, 
eyo d€ ToUTwY dveypapov obvdev, apadepdov Tu Kal 
460 feopices Tmpaypwa TYOUpEvos eis ouyypagny oTd- 
ouLov Kal memnyviav emevod yew dicony dehbap- 
pevnv Kal peovoay. GAAa Kai tTatta ypadw 
dedoucas a aKOnV ovoar, any 6 ooaye emrojeae avopaow, 
ol, Tots dAAots AmoTObVTES, TpPOS THY TOD pavevros 
atc@now ovvexaudOnoav. odtdeis de adrod tav 
éraipwv avéeypawev, doa ye nas €idévat: TodTo 
1 After «éuac Cobet adds kai. 
> éupivra Lawrentianus; Cobet and Wyttenbach would 


restore, but the genitive is against this. 
3 dppjrov Boissonade ; dppyxrov Cobet. 
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_ water with his hand—he happened to be sitting on 
the ledge of the spring where the overflow runs 
off—and uttering a brief summons! he called forth 
a boy from the depth of the spring. He was white- 
skinned and of medium height, his locks were 
golden and his back and breast shone; and he 
exactly resembled one who was bathing or had 
just bathed. His disciples were overwhelmed with 
amazement, but Iamblichus said, “ Let us go to the 
next spring,” and he rose and led the way, with 
a thoughtful air. Then he went through the same 
performance there also, and summoned another Eros 
like the first in all respects, except that his hair 
was darker and fell loose in the sun. Both the boys 
embraced Iamblichus and clung to him as though 

he were genuinely their father. He restored them 
to their proper places and went away after his bath, 
reverenced by his pupils. After this the crowd of 
his disciples sought no further evidence, but believed 
everything from the proofs that had been revealed 
to them, and hung on to him as though by an un- 
breakable chain. Even more astonishing and mar- 
vellous things were related of him, but I wrote 
down none of these since I thought it a hazardous 
and sacrilegious thing to introduce a spurious and 
fluid tradition into a stable and well-founded narrative. 
Nay even this I record not without hesitation, as 
being mere hearsay, except that I follow the lead of 
men who, though they distrusted other signs, were 
converted by the experience of the actual revelation. 
Yet no one of his followers recorded it, as far as I 


seen 








! No doubt a magic formula. Note the use of Spay below, 
_a verb regularly used for magic rites. For the fable of Eros 
and Anteros cf. Themistius 304 p. 
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de <izov peTpiws, Aideciov PHoavros ponte adrov 
yeypapevar, pare aAAov Twa. TeToAunKEvan. 

Kara tovs ‘lapwBAixou Katpods Hv kal 6 diadeKTt- 
K@TATOS ‘Alums, os eTUXE fev OWMLATOS pLLKpO- 
TATOV, KQL TO oGpa muypLatov mrapeBawvev eAdxuoror, 
exiSdveve dé Kal TO awvopevov o@pa. wvy7) Kal 
vods cival’ ovTwW TO POerpoprevov ovK eméOwKeV 
els peyebos, Samavy Bev els TO Geoe8éorepov. 
womep ovv oO peyas ITAdreov gyot Ta Oeia owpara 
TO avarradw exew eyKeteva Ttais uyais, ovTws 
av Tis elmo. Kaketvov euBeBnkévar TH vy Kal 
ouvexectar Kat _Kparetobau Tapa © TOU KpelTTOVvos. 
CnAwras prev obv eixe mohovs ) ‘Advts, GAN’ 
maidevols HV HEXpL cuvovatas povns, BuBAtov de 
mpoepepev ovoe eis: WOTE pdra dopevens mpos 
TOV “LapBAcxov dméTpEXOV, WS €K mys oTrEp- 

Avlovons, od jeevovons Kal’ éavTiv, éeudopy- 
OOMEVOL. Kara de To KAéos dyupoty avg ouevov 
aqua,” Kal ovvérvydv mote adAjAows 7) ovvyvTnoav 
womep aotépes, Kal mreprexabécby ye adrovs 
Ogatpov otov eixaoat peydAov povoeiov. *lay- 
BXixou S€ TO erepwryOvar padAAov tropeivavtos 
7 TO emepwrav, 6 “AAs mapa maoav drdovovay 
adels dtracav dirdcodov épwrnow, Tod dé Gedtpov 
YEVO[EVOS, “« Hime OL, pirdooge,” m™pos avTov 
epn scar mAovovos 7 aduKos 7 7 aOlKOU KAnpovopios, 


a“ 


vat 7) ov; TovTwy yap pécov ovdev.” 6 de THV 


: i 7 Tapa Boissonade ; apd Wyttenbach. 
dvw Boissonade ; gua Wyttenbach. 


1 This seems to be a rather confused reference to 7imaeus 
36 where the world-soul is said to envelop the body of the 
universe. 
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know. And this I say with good reason, since 
Aedesius himself asserted that he had not written 
about it, nor had any other ventured to do so. 

At the same time as lamblichus, lived Atypius, 
who was especially skilled in dialectic. He was of 
very small stature and his body was very little larger 
than a pigmy’s, but even the body that he seemed 
to have was really all soul and intelligence ; to such 
a degree did the corruptible element in him fail to 
increase, since it was absorbed into his diviner nature. 
Therefore, just as the great Plato says,! that in con- 
tradistinction to human bodies, divine bodies dwell 
within souls, thus also of him one might say that he 
had migrated into a soul, and that he was confined 
and dominated there by some supernatural power. 
Now Alypius had many followers, but his teaching was 
limited to conversation, and no one ever published a 
book by him. On this account they very eagerly 
betook themselves to Iamblichus, to fill themselves 
full as though from a spring that bubbles over and 
does not stay within its limits. Now as the renown - 
of both men increased and kept pace they en- 
countered one another by chance or met in their 
courses like planets, and round them in a circle sat an 
audience as though in some great seat of the Muses. 
Now lamblichus was waiting to have questions put 
to him rather than to ask them, but Alypius, contrary 
to all expectation, postponed all: questioning about 
philosophy and giving himself up to making an effect 
with his audience? said to Jamblichus: “ Tell me, 
philosopher, is a rich man either unjust or the heir of 
the unjust, yesorno? For there is no middle course.” 


2 Perhaps an echo of Plato, Symposium 194.8. 
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mAnynv Tob Adyou juorjoas, “ GAN’ ody obTdSs ye,” 
edn if Davpacistare mavTov avdpav, 0 Tpdzos 
Ths Hpyetépas SiadrdEews, et TH TL TEpLTTOV ETL 
KaTa Ta €KTOS, GAN” et te mAcovdler KaTa THY 
oixeiav apet7v dirocddw Kat mpémovoav.” Tadra 
einwy ameywpynoe, Kat, SuavacravtTos, ovK HV 
ovMoyos. ameABa Sé Kal yevouevos éd EavTod, 
Kal 77 ogvTnTa Javpacas, moAAdKis TE iota 
ouvEeTuxev avT@, Kal ovTws dmepyyacbn Tov 
avopa THs dicouBetas Kal ouverews, ware Kal 
amreABovtos Biov ouveyparpe. kal evetvyev 6 TadTa 
ypapay Tots VEYPAM BEV OLS” TO. YEYpopypweva dé 
b70 THs ouv mKNS eeAaiveTo, Kat vépos avrots 
emétpexe Bald, ov Ti du’ aodderay THY yevouevwy, 
aAAa didacKaducov elye tov *Advziov Aoyov 
pakpev Twa, Kat diadeEewv ov mpoony pv 
Adyov exovadv. dzrodnpuias TE ets TV “Podyny 
edpate To BiBAiov, ats ovre aitia m™pooyy, ovre 
TO THS uyhs evedaivero! pwéyeBos. aXX’ Ste bev 
elzovto moAXot tebnmoTes Tov avdpa mapady- 
Aobrar: 6 tu dé eimey 7 Empakev ak€iddoyov, ovK 
emupaivetar: add’ corxev 6 Gavydovos “lduBAryos 
TtavTov memovbévat tots ypadiKois, ot Tovs e€v 
wpa ypaporres, oTav xaptoacbat TL Tap éavTa@v 
ets TH ypadyv BovAnfdo, to may €idos Tijs 
OMLOLWaEws duapGetpovow, wore dpa Te TOO 
mapadelyparos TeapTn Kevan Kal Tod xaMovs. 
ovUTw Kae tvos errauvéoar mpocAopevos Sid. THY 
dAjfevav, TO prev peyeDos eudaiver Tay Kal? 
€autov ev tots dSuKaornpiows KoAdoewv Kal atv- 
XnudTwv, aitias de emi TovTois 7 mpoddcets ovTE 
1 Guvepaivero Boissonade ; évedaivero Cobet. 
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Iamblichus disliked the catch in the question and re- 
plied, “ Nay, most admired of men, this is not our 
method, to discuss anyone who more than other men 
possesses external things, but rather only one who 
excels in the virtue that is peculiar and appropriate to 
a philosopher.” So saying he went away, and after 
he had risen the meeting broke up. But after he had 
left them and collected his thoughts, he admired the 
acuteness of the question, and often met Alypius 
privately; and he was so profoundly impressed by 
the subtlety and sagacity of the man, that when he 
died he wrote his biography. Indeed the author of 
this work once saw the book. The narrative was 
obscured by its style and it was hidden by a thick 
cloud, though not because of any lack of clearness 
in the subject matter, for his authority was a long 
discourse of Alypius ; moreover, there was no mention 
of discourses that maintained an argument. The book 
told of journeys to Rome for which no reason was 
given, and it did not make manifest the greatness of 
his soul on those occasions, and though he insinuates 
that Alypius had many admiring followers it is not 
shown that he either did or said anything remarkable. 
No, the renowned Iamblichus seems to have made 
the same error as painters who are painting youths 
in their bloom and wish to add to the painting some 


_ charm of their own invention, whereby they destroy 


the whole character of the likeness, so that they 
fail to achieve either a resemblance or the beauty at 
which they aim. So it was with lamblichus when he 
set out to praise by telling the exact truth; for 


_ though he clearly shows how severe were the punish- 


ments and sufferings in the law courts in his day, yet 
the causes of these things and their purposes he was 
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mepukws eEnyetobat troAutiuK@s, oUTE mpoeAdpevos, 
TOV mdVvTa xXapaKTHpa ouvexee TOD Biov, poALs 
tobto Katadimwv tots d&vdopKoto. EvddaPeiv, 
OTe TOV avopa eOavpale, Kal diadepovTws adTod 
THY TE Tapa TA Sewa KapTEpiav Kal TO aveK7TAnKTOV, 
Thv Te ev Tots Adyos d€dTHTA Kai TOAWav! KarT- 
eceBaleto. €& “AXdeEavipeias 5é obTos Hv. Kal 
Ta pev eis “Addmov TatTa. Kal éredevTa ye ev 
’"AreEavdpeta ynpavos, “TdpBrrxds Te én arta, 
moMas pitas TE. Kal myas prrooogias dgeis. 
TavTns oO Tabra ypadwy Tis popas eUTUYNOEV. 
aAXow pev yap aMaxob TOV elpnpevov optdAnt@v 
dueKkplOynoay «cis arracav THY ‘Pwyaikny emuKparevav: 
Aiddéotos 5€ katédaBe To Mvovov Ilépyapov. 
"Exdexerau oe THY "Tap Brixou Svar pyBny Kal 
Opiriay és Tovs eraipous Aidséovos 6 eK Karza- 
dokias. nv d€ T&V ed yeyovoTwy eis aKpov, 
mobros be obx UT TO yéver ToAUs, Kal O ye 
TaTT|p avTov exrewupas € emt TaLoElay YPHWATLOTLKTY 
eK Kammadoxias emt THY ; dda, ctra EKOEXO- 
pevos, ws Onoavpov emi TH Tradl edpHowr, ered 
TOTE, emraveABovros, gulocogooivra joeto, THs 
oixias ws axpetov amrjAavve. Kat EKOLWK@Y “TL 
yap” eon ‘3 pirocogia apehet;” 6 de dmrootpageis 
“od puKpa, TaTEp, eon, “ TaTépa Kal SubKovra 
mpookuvetv.?’ Kal TOTO dxovoas Oo TaTHp, ava 
te éexaAdéoato Tov maida, Kat TO 700s eGavuace. 
Kal OAov émidovs éavTov avebnKke Pepwv es THY ETL 


1 rouyv Boissonade ; ré\uav Wyttenbach. 
2 apocxuvay Boissonade ; mpooxuvety Wyttenbach. 


1 A similar story is told of an unnamed youth by Aelian, 
Frag. 1038, and it may be imitated here by Eunapius. 
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neither fitted by nature to expound like one versed 
in politics, nor was that his purpose; hence he con- 
fused the whole outline and significance of the man’s 
life, and he hardly even left it open to the most keen- 
sighted to grasp the fact that he admired Alypius, 
and above all reverenced his fortitude and constancy 
amid dangers, and the keenness and daring of his 
style in his discourses. Alypius was by birth an 
Alexandrian. ‘This is all I have to say about him. 
He died an old man, in Alexandria, and after him 
died lamblichus after putting forth many roots and 
springs of philosophy. The author of this narrative 
had the good fortune to benefit by the crop that 
sprang therefrom. For others of his disciples who 
have been mentioned were scattered in all directions 
over the whole Roman Empire, but Aedesius chose 
to settle at Pergamon in Mysia. 

Aepesius the Cappadocian succeeded to the school 
of Iamblichus and his circle of disciples. He was 
extremely well born, but his family was not possessed 
of great wealth, and therefore his father sent him 
away from Cappadocia to Greece to educate himself 
with a view to making money, thinking that he 
would find a treasure in his son. But on his return, 
when he discovered that he was inclined to philosophy 
he drove him out of his house as useless! And as 
he drove him forth he asked: “ Why, what good does 
philosophy do you?’”’ Whereupon his son turned 
round and replied: “It is no small thing, father, to 
have learned to revere one’s father even when he is 
driving one forth.’ When his father heard this, he 
ealled his son back and expressed his approval of his 
virtuous character. And for the future Aedesius 
devoted himself entirely to finishing his interrupted 
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Aevropevnv maelav. Kal 6 péev TOV Taida mpo- 
Trepbas «vvuos iv, Kal mepiéxyaipev, ws Ged 
yeyovws uaAdov 7 avOpamov taTip. 

‘O d€ Tods adAous Gravras Tapadpapev, dao TOV 
TOTE Hoav edKAcéaTEpoL Kal BV eTUyYaVEY aKnKOwS, 
Kal qeipa tiv oodiavy ovAdcEduevos, emi Tov 
epixvoeotatov “lduBAvyov waxpav? odov ex Kamma- 
dokias «is Lupiav cuvérewe Kal Sinvuev. ws Se 
elo€ Te TOV avdpa Kal jKovGE A€éyovTos, eEeKpeuato 
Tov Aoywr, Kal THs akpodcews ovK éveTipttAato: 
€s 6 TeAcuTdv Aidéaids Te EYEVETO kal [LLKpov 
amodéewv “lay BAixou, mAqy doa ye eis Gevacpov 
"Tap BAixou Pe pet. TOUTWW yap ovdev €lyowev 
dvaypager, OTe To ev eméKpuTTev lows Aibé- 
aios avtos dia Todvs ypovouvs (Kwvoravrivos yap 
eBacireve, Ta TE TOV lepdv emudavéorata Kata- 
oTpépwv Kal TA TOV ypioTiavav aveyeipwv oiKy- 
pata), Ta S€ tows Kal TO TOV OptAnT@v apiorov 
Tpos pvoTnpiwdyn TWa oLwWTVY Kal LepohayTiK7V 
exeuvdiav emippetes Hv Kal ovvekeKAito. 6 yodv 
TatTa ypddwyv ex maidos ‘axpoatis XpvoavGiouv 
yevopmevos, pores els etKooTOV €TOS 7gvobro TOV 
dAnfeotépwv, ovTwW péya TL xp7ya els jas THS 
“TaysBAixov dirocodias SteTaOn Kal ovprapéerewe 
T@ Xpovw. 

"lapBAixou dé Katadumdvtos TO avOpwrre.ov, 
aAro pev aAdayh Sucomdpnoay, Kai ovdels Hv e€w 
dyuns Kal dyvwotos. Lwaatpos de 6 mavTwv 
deworepos, dia Te PUcEws vysos Kal uvyijs péyeBos, 


1 Before uwaxpav Cobet deletes od ; Boissonade retains. 


1 Tamblichus died in the reign of Constantine the Great, 
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education. Moreover his father eagerly encouraged 
his son to go, and rejoiced exceedingly as though he 
were the father of a god rather than of a mere man. 
When Aedesius had outstripped all the more 
notable men of his time, and all who had taught him, 
and by experience had gathered a store of wisdom, 
he made and completed a long journey from Cappa- 
docia to Syria, to see the far-famed Iamblichus. And 
when he beheld the man and heard him discourse, 
he hung on his words and never could have enough 
of hearing him, till finally Aedesius himself became 
renowned and little inferior to Iamblichus, except as 
regards the latter's divine inspiration. On this head 
I had nothing to record, partly perhaps because 
Aedesius himself kept it secret owing to the times 
(for Constantine was emperor and was pulling down 
the most celebrated temples and building Christian 
churches); but perhaps it was partly because all 
his most distinguished disciples leaned towards and 
inclined to a silence appropriate to the mysteries, 
and a reserve worthy of a hierophant. At any rate, 
the present writer, though he became a pupil of 
Chrysanthius from boyhood, was scarcely in the 
twentieth year [of pupilage] deemed worthy of a 
share in the truer doctrines, so wondrous a thing 
was the philosophy of Iamblichus, extending and 
reaching down from that time even to our own day.! 
When lIamblichus had departed from this world, 
his disciples were dispersed in different directions, and 
not one of them failed to win fame and reputation. 
SopaTerR,” more eloquent than the rest because of 
his lofty nature and greatness of soul, would not 


and probably before a.p. 333; Eunapius is writing about 
fifty years later. 2 See above, p. 458. 
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ovK eveyka Tots aAdAots avOparors opuretr, emt 
Tas PaotAcKas adrAas edpapev d€Us, Ws THY Kevoray- 
Tivov mpopaciv TE Kal opav Tupavvycwv Kat 
JeTaoT OW T@ Aoyw. Kat, és Toaobrov ye e€iKeTo 
copias KaL Surdpews, ws oO ev Baoudeds eadaiier 
Te UT avT@, Kal Snpwootg ovvedpov eiyev, els TOV 
defvov Kable TOTOV, O Kal axoboa Kal idety 
ATLOTOV. ot de rapaduvacretovres pyyvvpevor TH 
plovw mpos PBacireiav apt. diAocodety petapar- 
Odvovoav, tov Kepxwmwv éemeripovy Katpov, od 
TOV ‘Hpaxdéa Kabevdovta pidvov, adda Kal THY 
aAoyov eypyyoputay Toxqy, Kal ovAdoyous TE 
Aabpaious € ETowodvTo, Kal OUK €oTL Ka” 6 TL }HEpos 
Tijs KaKodatpLovos enpanlie nLedovv. womep ouv 
emt Too taAaiod kal peeyaAov Lwxparous, a amavTwv 
"A@nvaiwv (ei Kai Sjuos hoav) od dv Tis éroAUNoE 
KaTnyopiay Kal ypagyy, Ov ye WovTo TavTEs 
“AOnvator TmepuTaToby ayaAwa cogias TvyYavew, 
el Ba peOn Kat tapappoovryn Kat TH TOV Atovudion 
Tijs EOpThs Kal mavvuxidos dveyeven, bro yéhwtos 
Kat odAvywpias Kal TavV «evKOAWY Kal odadepav 
Tabay eri Tots av Opeirrous eSevpneveny, Tp@Tos 
“Aptorogavys € emt Svepbappevaus usvxyats TOV yeAwra 
emeLoayayenv Kal Ta emt THs oKnvis Kujoas 
dropynpata, TOTe Oeatpov avérevoev, em Tooary 
copia YvrAdAOv Tdjpata KATAPWKOMEVOS, Kal 
vepedav duaypaddwv €ldn Kal oxnpara Kal raha 
doa Kwmodia Anpety elubev els yehwros Kivnow. 
ws d€ eldov éyKeKALKos pos THY HdovHY TO OéaTpov, 
KaTynyopias 7ibavTd Twes, Kal THY aceBH ypadiy 

1 A fabulous, monkey-like race who caught Heracles 
asleep. 
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condescend to associate with ordinary men and went 
in haste to the imperial court, hoping to dominate 
and convert by his arguments the purpose and head- 
long policy of Constantine. And he attained to such 
wisdom and power that the emperor was captivated 
by him and publicly made him his assessor, giving 
him a seat at his right hand, a thing incredible to 
hear and see. The courtiers, bursting with jealous 
malice against a court so lately converted to the 
study of philosophy, lay in wait for their opportunity, 
like the Cercopes,! to catch not only Heracles asleep 
but also irrational unsleeping Fortune, and they held 
secret meetings and neglected no detail of their 
unhallowed plot. So it was just as in the time of the 
renowned Socrates, when no one of all the Athenians, 
even though they were a democracy, would have 
ventured on that accusation and indictment of one 
whom all the Athenians regarded as a walking image 
of wisdom, had it not been that in the drunken- 
ness, insanity, and licence of the Dionysia and the 
night festival, when light laughter and careless and 
‘dangerous emotions are discovered among men, 
Aristophanes first introduced ridicule into their 
corrupted minds, and by setting dances upon the 
stage won over the audience to his views; for he 
made mock of that profound wisdom by describing 
the jumps of fleas,? and depicting the shapes and 
forms ‘of clouds, and all those other absurd devices to 
which comedy resorts in order to raise a laugh. 
When they saw that the audience in the theatre was 
inclined to such indulgence, certain men set up an 
accusation and ventured on that impious indictment 


2 An allusion to Aristophanes, Clouds 144. 
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> > A > / \ ~ 7 | > \ 
els exetvov eToAunoay, Kal dipos Gros em avdpos 
> 4 ~ 
nTvxeL Povw. EoTL yap eK THY ypovwyv Aoy.lopevw 
ovAAaBety ott, LwKpdtovs ameAfovtos Braiws, 
ovdev ett Aayrpov “AOnvaiows émpaxOn, adr’ 7 Te 
mods UrédwKe, Kal d1a THY TOAW TA THS ‘EAAdSos 
amavta ovvoreplapyn:t ovTw Kal TOoTE GuVvopav 
eA A A / > / e \ \ 
e€fv TO KaTa Uwratpov éemBovAcvpa. 7 bev yap 
Kwvotavtwotrods, To apxatov Buldvrwuv, Kara 
pev tovs maAavods yxpdovovs “A@nvaiois mapetye 
TV OlTOTOUTElaV, Kal mepiTTOV HY TO EkeiUev 
aywyy.ov' ev dé Tots Kal’ Huds Kaipots, oddé TO 
an Aiytntov mAn00s tOv oAKddwv, obdé TO €€ 
?A / ¢ 4 / \ / \ ~ 
clas amdaons, Lupias te Kat Dowikyns Kat Tov 
” > al / ~ , A 
aAAwy ebvav ovpdepopevov tARG0s aitov, KaTa 
emaywyiv Popov, éumAjoar Kal Kopéoat Tov 
peOvovta Svvatar Shuov, dv Kwvoravtivos, tas 
y 7 / > rf >] \ / 
aAAas ynpwdoas odes avOpmrwyv, eis TO Bulavtiov 
petéoTnoE, Kal pos TOUS ev Tots Dedtpois KpdTOUS 
mapaprAvlovrwy KpairdAns avOpwimwv éavT@ ovve- 
oTynoato, opadropevwv avOpudirrwr ayarnoas éyKw- 
~ / 
pula Kal pvypnv ovowatos, T@v ports dro edyPetas 
dleyyouevwv Tovvoua oavpuBeByke Se Kal TH 
bécer Tob Bulavriov pndé eis tAobv appolew Tav 
Katadheponevwyv mAociwv, dv pi Katamvedon vdoTos 
aKpans Kal apuKtos.2 Kat TOTe b4 TOD ToAAdKts 
ovpBaivovtos Kata Tv wpav dvaw ovpPavtos, 6 
~ ~ / 
Te Onuos bmO Aysod mapeHevTes avvyecav es TO 
1 guvepOdpn Boissonade ; cvvdiepOdpyn Cobet. 


2 kal ducxtos Cobet would omit as a gloss on the Homeric 
word daxpays. 
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against him ; and so the death of one man brought 
misfortune on the whole state. For if one reckons 
from the date of Socrates’ violent death, we may 
conclude that after it nothing brilliant was ever 
again achieved by the Athenians, but the city 
gradually decayed and because of her decay the 
whole of Greece was ruined along with her. So, too, 
in the time I speak of one could observe what 
happened in the affair of the plot against Sopater. 
For Constantinople, originally called Byzantium, in 
distant times used to furnish the Athenians with a 
regular supply of corn,| and an enormous quantity 
was imported thence. But in our times neither the 
great fleet of merchant vessels from Egypt and from 
all Asia, nor the abundance of corn that is contributed 
from Syria and Phoenicia and the other nations as 
the payment of tribute, can suffice to satisfy the in- 
toxicated multitude which Constantine transported 
to Byzantium by emptying other cities, and estab- 
lished near him because he loved to be applauded in 
the theatres by men so drunk that they could not 
hold their liquor. For he desired to be praised by 
the unstable populace and that his name should 
be in their mouths, though so stupid were they 
that they could hardly pronounce the word. It 
happens, moreover, that the site of Byzantium is 
not adapted for the approach of ships that touch 
there, except when a strong wind is blowing due 
from the south. At that time, then, there happened 
what often used to happen according to the nature 
of the seasons; and the citizens were assembled in 
the theatre, worn out by hunger. The applause from 


1 Cf. Demosthenes, On the Crown 87, for the depend- 
ence of Athens on corn from Byzantium. 
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Ogatpov, Kal omavis Wy Too peOvovTos emaivou, 
Kal TOV Bacirea Kateixev abupia. Kal ot maAat 
Bacxaivovres, EUpyKEevat Katpov TYOUpEVOL Kah- 
Avotov, “ aAAa Laaatpds ye, épacay ig Tapa 
Gob TYyLWpEvos karédnoe TOUS dvépous bu’ drrep- 
BoAnjy oogias, nv Kal avTos ématvels, Kal dv iy 
ETL TOtS BaovAetous eyKabnrat Opdvors.’ "Kal o 
Kwvotavtivos ratra dcovoas Kal oupTrevobeis, 
KatakoThvat KeAever Tov avopa, Kal eyiveTo S.A 
tovs Backaivovtas Tatra OGtTov 7) eA€yeTo. Oo dé 
TOV Kak@v ardvrwy airios jv “ABAdBios, émapyos 
pev ths Baoilikfs adbAfs, tro Lwadtpov de 
TapEevookKyLovjrevos amyyxeTo. Emwor O€, waTeEp 
TpoeipyTat, TEeTTaevLEVWY avdpav Eis Tacav 
mavdevay avaypagdovtt Pious, Ta «ls TI epi 
cuconyy owloueva, SUodhopov ovdev ef Kal THY eis 
avTous efnuapty Kore Bpayéa twa emdpapoyre. 
"A BAaBiw TO TOV povov Epyacaprevep yevos my 
ado€dTarTov, Kal Ta €K TaTEpwv Too jeTptou Kal 
pavdov TATTEWOTEPA. Kal Adyos te tbrép adrod 
TOLOUTOS Ovacwlerar, Kal ovdels Tots Acyouevous 
avtédeyev. Tav €€ Aiydmrov Tis mEepl TO kahov- 
pevov pabypa OUVTETAPLEVY, mapeBav els THY 
ToAw (ixavot dé elow Alytariot Kai Sypooia pet 
ddvywpias ev Tats dmodn putas aoynpoveiv: elkdos 
d€ avrovs Kal olkobev ovTw TratdevecUat), mrapeOav 
d€ Ouws, els TO Tout EAEoTEpoV wetras Tay 
KamnAciwy, Kal Enpos TE elvau, mohhny avioas 
6d0v, ébackev Kal bd Sdifovs adtixa pdAa azo- 





1 An echo of Odyssey x. 20. 
2 Mdénua is often used technically of the science of 
drawing horoscopes. 
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the drunken populace was scanty, and the Emperor 
was greatly discouraged. Then those who had long 
been envious thought that they had found an ex- 
cellent occasion, and said: “It is Sopater, he whom 
you honour, who has fettered the winds! by that 
excessive cleverness which you yourself praise, and 
through which he even sits on the Imperial throne.” 
When Constantine heard this he was won over, and 
ordered Sopater’s head to be cut off; and those 
envious persons took care that this was no sooner 
said than done. Ablabius was responsible for all 
these evils, for, though he was pretorian prefect, he 
felt stifled with envy of Sopater, who received more 
consideration than himself. And since I am, as I 
have already said, recording the lives of men who 
were trained in every kind of learning, so much, that 
is, as is preserved and has come to my ears, it will 
not be amiss if I also touch briefly on those who 
wrongfully injured them. 

Ablabius who brought about the murder came 
of a very obscure family, and on his father’s side 
_ did not even attain to the humble middle class. The 
_ following anecdote about him survives, and no one 
_ contradicted the facts alleged. A certain Egyptian 
of the class devoted to the study called astrology,? 
who was visiting the city* (and when they are on 
_ their travels Egyptians are capable of behaving even 
in public with a lack of decorum, so that they are 
_ probably: trained at home to manners of that sort) ; 
as I say, he came on a visit, pushed his way into one 
of the more expensive wineshops, and called out 
that he was parched after finishing a long journey, 
and that he would choke in a moment with thirst, 


te ee lial 













3 Rome. 
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memvigecbar, Kal yAuKdY NpTUpEevoy eyxeiv exéeAcvoE 
TOV oOlvov, Kal TpoeKetTO TO apytptov. 7 dé 
mpocoT@aa Tov KamnAciov TO Képdos OpHaa, mpos 
Thv vmnpeciav tapeokevaleto, Kal Suetpoxalev. 
7 O€ eTUyyave ev iKaVT) Kal patwoacbar yuvatkas 
emt T@ AoxevecIar. mpobeuevyns adths KvUAuKa TO 
Aiyuntiw Kai Tov TpTUpLEvov olvov KaTaxeomerns, 
mpoodpapodad Tis. €K yeurove “adda Kwdvvever 
goL cime A€eyouoa Tmpos TO ods i emi Tats wotow 
H pin Kal avyyevys, ” Kal yap oUTWwS elxev, Ef 
a OGrTov adikowo.” Kal 7 pev Tatra, dxovoaca., 
Kat Katadirotea tov Alytmriov, mpl To Beppov 
vdwp emyetv,! Kexnvota, KaKelvyv amodvcaca TOV 
woivwv, Kal ouvTeAdcaod ye doa emi Tats AoxEtats 
yiverar, taphv adttixa,’ dvaxabjpaca Tas yetpas, 
mpos Tov Eévov. ws dé ayavaxtobvta KatedaPe 
Kal TO Oupe mepiléovTa, THVv aitiav amyyyedev 
1) yuvn THs Bpadurijros. as dé nKovoev 6 BéAtio- 
tos Alytartis Kal mpos THY _@pay «idev, of€ws 
parrAov dibnoey eeimetv TO Tapa Ttav beady 
ee Gov 7) TO TOU Gwpatos Bepareboar 7afos, Kat 
oy AG Lf , > , 

jeya. PleyEduevos: “aA amt ye, @ yvtvat: 
pa € TH TeKovoy OTL puuKpod BactAda TéToKe.” 
Kal TOTO dyAwoas, éavTov Te emArjpwoev adbovws 
THS KUAuKos, Kal TO ovopia ooTls, etn, KaTeAumre TH 
yuvaurt etdevar. Kab O TexOets WV "ABAdBuos, Kat 
ToaovToV €yevEeTo mratyviov Ths els amavTa vEwreEpt- 
Covons Tuyns, wote ovtTw tAEeiova edvvato Tob 
464 BaoiXevovtos, worTe Kal Lwratpov azexrewer, 
aitiavy émeveykwv THS UwKpatikns evynOeorépav, 


1 émiBadetv Boissonade ; émixetu Cobet. 
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and ordered them to prepare and pour for him some 
sweet spiced wine, and the money for it was produced. 
The hostess of the wineshop, seeing her profits 
actually under her eyes, made ready to serve him 
and began bustling about. But she happened to be 
skilled in midwifery also. And when she had just 
set the goblet before the Egyptian and was in the 
act of pouring out the wine that she had prepared, 
one of her neighbours ran in and whispered in her 
ear: “ Your friend and kinswoman,” as indeed she 
actually was, “is in mortal danger in child-birth, 
unless you come quickly.” When she heard this 
she then and there left the Egyptian open-mouthed, 
and did not stay to pour in the hot water. When 
she had relieved the woman in her travail and done 
all that is usual in case of child-birth, she washed 
her hands and came back at once to her customer. 
_ When she found him in deep chagrin and _ boiling 
_ over with rage, the woman explained the reason for 
her tardiness. On hearing it, the excellent Egyptian 
. noted the time and season, and straightway felt 

more thirst to utter the message that had come to 

him from the gods than to cure his own thirst; and 
_he cried out in a loud voice: “Go, woman, tell 
the mother that she has given birth to one only 
second to an emperor.”” After this revelation he 
drank his fill of the cup and spared not; and he 
left his name for the information of the woman. 
The infant’s name was Ablabius, and he proved to be 
so much the darling of Fortune who delights in 
novelties, that he became even more powerful than 
the emperor. So much more powerful was he that 
he even put Sopater to death, after bringing against 

him a charge more foolish even than that against 
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a > / 5 / ~ / B A / , 
woTep ataktw Siw T@ Tote Bacwrevovte ypw- 
a \ > \ > 
uevos.. Kwvotavrivos pev odv Kat *ABAdBrov 
Tyn@v exoAdleTo, Kal Omws ye éteAeUTa ev Tos 
A > / / > / \ \ A 
mept exeivov yéypantar. “APAaBiw S€ Tov maida 
Katédurre Kwvordvriov, cvppPactdevoavta pev atta, 
diadeEdpevov Sé Tv apynv Tod matpos adv Kwv- 
/ \ £. A > ~ > \ 
otavtivw Kat Kovoravte tots adeAdois. ev dé 
tots Kata Tov Oeidtatov “lovAvavov axpiBéotepov 
~ v7 / A ¢ / 
TatTa elpyntar. diadeEdpevos 5€ 6 Kwvordvtios 
\ / \ \ 4 > / 
thy Baoreiav Kat KAnpwleis ooa .ye exdAnpwdOn, 
a 1 @ tsk 5 A > \ er we 
Tatra dé Hv ta €€ “TAAvpidy eis thy Ewav Kabi- 
\ \ > / ae Ey 2 / / “A 
Kovta, tov pev “ABAdPiov adtixa mrapadver THs 
apxjns, aAAo de mepi adrov eraipiKov ovveoTyce. 
Kat o wev “ABXAd Bios ta wept Bibuviav ywpia maAar 
mapeckevacpevos,” PBactAuKads Te Katapuvyas Kal 
e / ” / > > / o. # 
pabvpias e€xovra, dvétpiBev ev adfdvois, mavTwv 
> / / id we Y b) he 
avOpwmrwv Oavpalovtwy ore BactAevew od BovdAeTrat. 
6 S€ Kwvordvtios éyyilev ek tis tod matpos 
; , \ ae) 2 \ > , > 
moAews Evdynddpovs Twas em avTov exméuibas ovK 
dAlyous, Tots fev mpawrtows exéAevoev arrodiddovar 
ypdppata. Kal mpooexvvycdy ye adtov, warrep 
vopilovot “Pwyator Baoiléa mpocKuvety, of Ta 
vpdppata eyxetpilovtess Kat Os pdda aoBapds 
SeEdevos TA ypdupata Kal mavTos azroAvUeis 
; , ¢ ’ \ > a a 
ddBov, thv te adoupyida tods eADdvras amyres, 
y / \ \ ty A 
Baptepos dn ywopwevos, Kat poBepos Hv Tots 
A 
Spwpevors. ot de Efacav mpos avrov, avdrot pev 
Ta ypdppata Koullew, mpo Oupav de eivar Tovs 


1 ypwuevos Wyttenbach adds. 
2 raperxevacueva Boissonade ; -uévos Cobet. 
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Socrates, and in those days he influenced the 
emperor as though the latter were an undisciplined 
mob. Constantine, however, was punished for the 
honour that he paid to Ablabius, and the manner of 
his death I have described in my account of his 
life. He bequeathed to Ablabius his son Constantius 
who had been his consort in the Empire and suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father together with his 
brothers Constantine and Constans. But in my 
account of the sainted Julian I have related these 
matters more fully. When Constantius had succeeded 

to the throne and had been allotted his proper 
portion of the Empire, that is to say the countries 
that extend from Illyricum to the East, he at once 
relieved Ablabius of his authority, and gathered 
about himself a different set of favourites. Ablabius 
_ spent his time in luxury on an estate that he had 
long before made ready in Bithynia, which provided 
him a safe retreat of regal splendour and complete 
idleness ; meanwhile all men marvelled that he did 
not aspire to be emperor. ‘Then Constantius, from 
his father’s city hard by, dispatched certain swords- 
men to him in considerable numbers, and to the 
_ leaders he gave orders that they should hand him a 
letter. Those who delivered the letter into his 
_ hands’ prostrated themselves before him, as Romans 
are accustomed to prostrate themselves before the 
emperor. He received the document with great 
arrogance, and, freed from all apprehension, he 
demanded the imperial purple from those who had 
come, while his expression became more stern, and 
he inspired terror in the spectators. ‘They replied 
that their task had only been to bring the letter, but 
‘that those who had been entrusted with this other 
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Tatra TETLOTEVLEVOUS Kal 6 ev eKelvous exdAet 
/ 
péya ppovav Kat TH yvwopuy OuppLevos: ot de 
ovyxwpnevres ctoeM ety 7AjO0s TE qoav Kal 
Evpnddopor mavtes, Kal avti THs aAoupyidos émfyov 
atT@ *€ Tov Tmoppupeov Odvarov, > Kpeoupy7n dor, 
WOTrEp TL TOV ev Tats evwyials (coy, KaTaKo av- 
Tes. Kat TavTnv! erice Lwrdtpw Siknv 6 mavTa 
evoaipwy “ABAdBuos. 
Tovtwv 57) ovTw KexwpyKotwv Kat THs I povoias 
> > / \ > / x ~ us 
ovK adietons TO avOpwmwov, 6 TOV TreptAeplevTwv 
> / > / / \ \ 
evdofotatos Aidéowos KateXimeTo. Kataduyav de 
em TWa pavTeiav du edyS Hmep emioTeve paAvoTa 
4 \ Le > > / ¢e \ = £7 
(avrn de jv du’ dveipatos), 6 ev Yeos efiorato 
mpos THY EevxyV, Kal EXPNTEY | eV eFapeTpy Tove 
/ e > > / a+ 
Tade* 0 6 dvaxadvipas aipre * TO Prepapa Kab 
mepipoBos cv ETL, TOV pLev vodv eeuvyyTo TOV 
elpneveny, TO O€ Smeppues Kal ovpavounkes TOV 
end mreprepevyev avrov Kal duwdAtobawe. TOV TE 
otv maida Kadel, THY Oxy Kal TO TPOGWTOV azro- 
opnoa TH voare Bovdcpevos, Kal 6 Deparrav 7 pos 
avTov eheyer, ‘ ‘add’ 7 dprorepa ve xelp eEwlev 
\ 
kat drrhews €oTl Ypappar ey . Kal és elde Kal 
TO mpaypa Betov civar ouveppovnce, Kal mpooKuvy)- 
/ 
gas TV éavTob Xeipa Kal TO yeypappeva, dpe TOV 
” 
xpnopov eml THs xELpos yeypaypevov. Eat. de 


ovTos’ 


Soudv Moupawy emt Vat vypaTa KetTaL 
civexa OFS Boris. «t pev mToONcOp dyamaCous 
doted T ad dwtdv, Kat cor KAéos apbitov EoTat, 


1 taira Boissonade ; ravrnv Cobet. 
2 ér. Boissonade ; dprs Wyttenbach. 
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mission were at the door. ‘Thereupon he insolently 
summoned them within, and was inflated with pride. 
But those who were then admitted were more in 
number and all carried swords, and instead of the 
purple robe they brought him “ purple death,” ! and 
hacked him to pieces like some animal cut up at a 
public feast. Thus did the shade of Sopater avenge 
itself on Ablabius “the fortunate.”’ 

When these events had happened and Providence 
had shown that she had not deserted mankind, there 
remained Arpgsius, the most renowned of those 
that survived. Once when he resorted with prayer 
to a form of oracle in which he placed most trust 
(it came in a dream), the god appeared in answer to 
his prayer and gave him the following response in 
hexameter verse. And just after he had opened his 
eyelids, while he was still spellbound with awe, he 
remembered the verbal sense of what had been said, 
though the supernatural and prodigious element in 
the verses escaped him and was slipping from his 
mind. So he called a slave, since he wished to 
cleanse his eyes and face with water,? and the servant 
said to him: “ Look, the back of your left hand is 
covered with writing.” He looked, and concluded 
that the thing was a divine portent, and after rever- 
ently saluting his hand and the letters, he found that 
the following oracle was written on his hand: “On 
the warp of the two Fates’ spinning lie the threads ot 
thy life’s web. If thy choice is the cities and towns 
_ of men, thy renown shall be deathless, shepherding 

1 Jliad v. 83; this is the verse that Julian quoted when 
he was invested with the purple as Caesar, and distrusted 
the intentions of Constantius ; Ammianus Marcellinus xv. 8. 


2 The regular procedure after such a vision; cf. Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs 137 f.; Aeschylus, Persae 201. 
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avop@v moysaivovte véewy Beoeikedov opuny. 

qv 8 abd Tmomaivyns pjAwv vopov 75° étu Tatvpwv, 
67) 7oTe GavTov EcATe ovViLova’ Kal waKdpecow 
eupevat aOavdrorar. Xivov dé Tor Woe vevevKev. 


Kat 6 pev Xpno}os Tabra elxev" 6 Oe € ETTOLEVOS, 
womep emeolar xpy, mpos TV KpeitTova odov 
cuvntelyeto, Kal ywpididv TE TL MEprecKoTEL Kal 
mpos aimddov Twos 7 Bothpos €avrov éevérewe Biov- 
tovs d€ Adywv Seopevovs 7 Tradelas Sia TO mpo- 

/ / > > / > ». 3 / 
KataKkexupevov KA€os odK EAdvOavev, aAX’ aviyvevov- 
Tes avTOV TEpleaTHKEGaV, WoTEp KUVES WPUdp[EVOL 
mept Ta mpd0upa, Kal Staomacecbar? ametdodvTes, 
el Tooa’Tnv Kal tHALKavTnY Godiay emi Ta py 
Kal TOvS Kpnuvovs Kal TA Sévdpa TpeTroL, KaDazeEp 

IQ HV \ OA > \ \ > / 
ovoe avOpwros yeyovws obdE <idws TO avOpwruwvor. 
toovtois dé Adyous TE Kal Epyous exBiacbeis «is 
THv Kowny optriav, éemédwKev eavTOV PEepwv TH 
xelpovn TOV OOBv, Kal THv pev Kammadoxiav €€- 
/ > / \ > a“ ~ > / 
éhirev, Edorabiw rapadods émysedetoba TOV exeivyn 
(kal Kata yévos ovK adeotiKeoav). atros dé «is 

\ > / / 
THY ’Actav duaBas, dAns “Acias mpotewovons 
adr@ Xeipas, ev TO Tmadad Ilepyduw Kahidpvn, 
Kal 7ap eKeivov jev "EMnvés Te époitwy Kal ot 
mpoaxwpor, Kal 7) dd€a THY aoTpwv exavev. 

\ \ > / \ > / 2 A 

Ilep L d€ Edvorafiov Kai aceBes €oTt mapaNuretv 
TA €S aAnBevav pépovTa’ Tapa mavT OV yap ou 
wpodoyetto TOV av8pa tobrov Kat dpOfvar? eivar 
KadAAoTov, Kal els Tretpav Adywv eADetv Sewdrarov, 

~ \ a / 
TO Te emt TH yAwoon Kal Tois xelAcow aipvddAvov 
1 guyjopa Boissonade ; cuvjuova Cobet. 


2 S:acmrdcacba Boissonade ; dcacrdoecba Cobet. 
3 6p0jva kat Boissonade; xat 6¢0Ava Cobet. 
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the god-given impulse of youth. But if thou shalt 
be a shepherd of sheep and bulls, then hope that 
thou thyself shalt one day be the associate of the 
blessed immortals. Thus has thy thread been 
woven.” 

Thus ran the oracle. In obedience to it, as it was 
his duty to obey, he set out with all speed in pursuit 
_of the better way, and looked about for a small estate 
and devoted his energies to the life of a goat-herd or 
neat-herd. But so great was his previous renown 
and so widespread that this purpose could not be 
hidden from those who longed for training in 
eloquence, or for learning. They tracked him down 
and beset him like hounds baying before his doors, 
and threatened to tear him in pieces if he should 
devote wisdom so great and so rare to hills and rocks 
and trees, as though he were not born a man or with 
knowledge of human life. He was forced by speeches 
and actions of this sort to return to the life and 
converse of ordinary men; and now he applied his 
talents to the inferior of the two ways. He left 
Cappadocia, and handed over to Eustathius the charge 
of his property there—they were indeed kinsmen— 
while he himself passed into the province of Asia; 
for all Asia was holding out her arms in welcome. 
He settled in ancient Pergamon, and his school was 
attended by Greeks and by the neighbouring people, 
so that his fame touched the stars. 

With regard to Eustathius, it would be sacrilegious 
to leave out what would convey the truth. All men 
were agreed that he was not only observed to be a 
most noble character, but also most gifted with 
eloquence when put to the test, while the charm 
that sat on his tongue and lips seemed to be nothing 
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ovk e€w yonTteias €ddKet. Kal TO petdAtyov Kal 
nEpov emt Tots Aeyouevors eryvler Kat avveé- 
ExelTO ToaovTOV, WoTE of THS Pwvis akovoartTes 
kat Tov Adywr, mapadovres avTovs, Kabdamep of 
Too Awtod VEevodsevol, THs pwvis efexpewavTo 
KaL Tov Aoyur. OUTW 57) mond Te THY povoucdy 
ovK ametye Leipyvwv, wote 6 PBaoreds adrov 
petexdeoe, Kat Tol ye Tots TOV Xprorvavav 
evexXOpevos BuBrcous, ézretd7) OdpuBos adrov Katetxe, 
Kal Tapa. Too Tlepoay Bacwréws avayKy TIs é- 
EKELTO, Kat tTHv *“Avtidyerav 707 TrEpletpyagpLevov 
Kat ovvTogevorros, Os ye THY akpav TH brep- 
Keyuevnv Tod Oedtpov KatadaBwv adoKyTws Kal 
e€amwaiws, TO moAdD ARVs TOV Oewpevwv ovv- 
etogevoe Kal diedberpe. TovtTwy dé ou@s! KarT- 
EXOVTWY, ouTws mavTes Hoav TPNLEVvOL Kal KaTa- 
KEKnANPEVOL, Wore Ly) KaToKvijoat Twa “EAAnva 
avOpwrrov és Ta WTa TOU Baciréws mapaPparetv: 
Kal Toi ye ei@lecay mpdotepov ot BactAevovtes 
TOUS KATA OTpaTLAaV éemaWwovpevous ETL TAs TIpE- 
oBelas xeELpoTovety, 1TOL ye oTpatomedapxas 7 
dou ye ET EKELVOUS €S TO dpxew e€npyevoe’ 
TOTE Kal avayKns Tupavvovans, 6 Ppovyszwratos 
amdvTWwY TEplecKoTEtTO Kal cuvwuoroyetto Kiora- 
Oios. pretexAnOy te odv ex Tod Bactdews, Kat 
abtika Taphv, Kal tooa’Tn Tis emqv adppodity 
Tois xelAcow, WoTe of ovpBovrAedoavtes TV 
mpeopeiav dv Edorabiov meupOjvar, a€vwmpatwv 


1 §uws Boissonade ; 6ués Wright. 








1 Constantius sent Eustathius on this embassy, but the 
incident at Antioch here described occurred much earlier, 
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less than witchcraft. His mildness and amiability so 
blossomed out in what he said and gushed forth with 
his words, that those who heard his voice and 
speeches surrendered themselves like men who had 
tasted the lotus, and they hung on that voice and 
*those speeches. So closely did he resemble the 
musical Sirens, that the emperor,! for all that he 
was wrapped up in the books of the Christians, sent 
for him at the time when he was alarmed by the 
state of affairs, and was hard pressed by impending 
danger from the king of the Persians, who had once 
already laid siege to Antioch and raided it with 
his bowmen. For unexpectedly and on a sudden he 
seized the height that commanded the theatre, and 
with his arrows shot and massacred that great crowd 
__ of spectators. In this similar crisis all men were so 
held captive and enchanted by Eustathius, that they 
__ did not hesitate to commend a man of the Hellenic 
faith to the ears of the emperor ; although the earlier 
_ emperors had been accustomed to elect for embassies 
men who had won distinction in the army, or military 
prefects, or men who were next in rank to these and 
had been selected for office. But at that time, at 
the imperious call of necessity, Eustathius was sought 
out and admitted by general consent to be the most 
prudent of all men. Accordingly he was summoned 
by the emperor, and came forthwith, and so potent 
‘was the charm on his lips? that those who had 
advised that the embassy should be dispatched in 
charge of Eustathius won greater consideration than 
‘in the reign of Gallienus, about a.p. 258; cf. Ammianus 
Marcellinus xxiii. 5. 
* A sophistic commonplace derived from the famous 


saying of Eupolis about the oratory of Pericles; ¢f. Julian 
33. a, 426 B. 
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Te eTvxov mapa TH Paoire? perldvwv, Kat pds 
THv evvotay avTav 6 PaotAeds emekAiveTo. TovTwY 
fev ody Twes at’T@ Kat eVeAovtal cvveEwpynoav 
éml tiv mpeofeiav, peilova Oudrretpay OeAovres 
AaBetv, et Kal mpos tovs BapBdpous exou TO avTo 
GeAktTHpiov 6 avlpwros. as de els THY TOV 
Tlepodv adgixovTo Xwpav, Kat Tol ye. TUpAVVLKOS 
Kal dyplos TIS Lamps elvar mpos TOUS eovovTas, 
nv te adAnbds, Kat eEnyyeMero, aA’ Ouws ezrel 
mpocodos Edvorabien KaTa THY Kown mpeoBetav 
eyeveTO pos TOV Baowréa, THY Te vrepoiiay THY 
ev Tots Oupact Kal TO petAryov eOatvpuace, Kal Tol 
ye modAAa és KatamAngw tot avdpos pnyavnod- 
pevos. Kal ws Hueépws Kal addmws diadeyouéevov 
Ths dwvys NKovoe, Kal THY emiTpEexovoa@v Koopiws 
Kal evKoAWS amrodeifewv, e€eAOeivy pev adrov 
KeAcver, Kal Os e&Hjer Adyw ovvyapnKws TUpavvov: 
0 b€ emt tpamelav Te «000s dia TOV OarapnmedAwv 
etoedret, Kal, pos TobTo drakovoavTos (€wKet 
yap ev eedvicevan TMpos apeThs pom), amjnvrnoev 
emt THY Ootvny. Kal opotpazelos eyeveTo, Kal 
KaTeKkpaTet TH Adyw TocodTOV, WOTE pLKPOD TLVOS 
edénoe Tov Ilepodv Baoitéa tHv Te OpOny peTa- 
Badetv tudpav Kat tods mepitopddpous Kat ArOo- 
KoAAjTOUs amroévcat KOopOUS, Kal TO TptBaviov 
Edorabiou peTapprdoacba.: Tooauray THS Tpupis * 

emomnoato KaTadpopny KaL TOV TrEpL odpa KOOLWY, 
Kal els ToootdTo Kakodayovias Tovs diAcow- 
puatous avyyayev. adda TotTo pev exwdAvoay ot 


1 réxns Boisso ade; tpvpis Cobet. 
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before from the emperor, and he inclined more 
favourably towards them. Moreover, some of these 
men set out of their own accord to accompany the 
embassy, because they wished to employ a still greater 
test, whether in his encounter with the barbarians 
Eustathius should prove to possess the same power 
to enchant and persuade. When they arrived in 
Persia, Sapor was reported to be and _ actually was 
tyrannical and savage towards those who approached 
him ; nevertheless, when Eustathius, for the embassy 
in general, was allowed access to the king, the 
latter could not but admire the expression of his 
eyes which was at once amiable and proudly in- 
different, in spite of the many preparations that the 
king had devised in order to dazzle and overawe 
the man. And when he heard his voice conversing 
so equably and with no effort, when he heard him 
run over his arguments so modestly and good- 
naturedly, he bade him withdraw; and Eustathius 
went out, leaving the tyrant a captive to his eloquence. 
Presently he sent a message by his household officials 
to invite him to his table, and when he obeyed the 
summons, since the king seemed to him to have a 
natural bent for virtue, Sapor joined him at the 
banquet. Thus Eustathius became his companion at 
table, and by his eloquence won such influence over 
him that the king of Persia came within an ace of 
renouncing his upright tiara, laying aside his purple 
and bejewelled attire, and putting on instead the 
philosopher’s cloak of Eustathius; so successfully did 
the latter run down the life of luxury and the pomps 
and vanities of the flesh, to such depths of misery 
did he seem to bring down those who loved their 
bodies. But this was prevented by certain magi who 
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TApAaTvXOVTES TOV paywv, younTa €ivat TeAElws TOV 
avdpa dacKkovtes, Kat Tov BaotAda cuprretoayres 
amokpivacbar TH Bactre? ‘Pwpyaiwv: ti Syore 
avopas evTvxyotvTes TocovTous,’ eita mTépmovoW 
avopamodwv mAovtovvTwy ovdev diadépovtas; Ta 
d€ KATO TH mpeoBetav amavTa Wy map” F eArridas. 
Iept ToUTOU ye 708 dv8pos Kal TovoOrov TL es THV 
ev ioroptay CUveTTECEV, os aTraca pev 7 ‘EMas 
ideitv attov nvxovTo Kat yTovv Todvs Deodvs THV 
emlonpiav’ Kal alye pavTetas Tots TEpt TAavTa 
dewois es TotTo ouveBatvov. as de Ounpdpravor, 
od yap eTreO7ILEL, mpeoBetay Top: avdtov oTéA- 
Aovow ot “EAAnves, tods dkpous émi codia Kata 
THv mpecBetav mpoeAdpevor. vods Se Hv advTots 
diaheyeobar mpos TOV peyav Evord@tov TU dnj70TE 
em TOLD Tots onpelois TO Epyov ovK ATTHVTNED ; 
fe) b€ dkovoas, Kal TOvs OvofacTovs em €kelvots 
Kat oAvupvyTovs avabewp@v Kat diaKpivwy 
eBacavile, Kal ovvnpwra To Te péeyeBos Kal THY 
Xpolav Kal TO OXHMa TOV onpeiwy, elTa perdidoas 
ovvndws ™mpos avTous, Ws TKOUCE Ta OvTa ( (feddos 
yap ov povoy ew Oetov Xopod, aa kal Aoyou 
ioratat), ‘adda Tabra ye ”” etme “ THv epeayy TIVOE 
emdnpuiay obK eavTEveTo. ‘e Kal mov Te Kal 
Tapa TO avOpusrrevov Kard ye €u7v epbeyEaro 
/ 
Kpiow" dmeKplvaro yap ws “‘pwuKpdoTepa Hv Kat 
Bpadv’trepa THY euav Kard@v ta havOevTa onjecta.”” 
Otrws Edorabos 6 trocottos Uwowrdtpa cvvwKy- 


1 +oq.ovTous Boissonade ; tocovtous Cobet. 
2 Jrép Boissonade ; zap’ Cobet. 
1 Ammianus Marcellinus xvii. 5 mentions this embassy, 
which was sent to Ctesiphon in 358. 
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happened to be at the court, and kept asserting that 
the man was nothing but a mere conjuror ; and they 
persuaded the king to reply to the Roman emperor 
by asking him why, when Fortune had bestowed on 
them so many distinguished men, they sent persons 
no better than slaves who had enriched themselves. 
And the whole result of the embassy was contrary 
to men’s expectations. 

In my researches concerning this man, I have 
come upon evidence of the following, namely that 
the whole of Greece prayed to see him and implored 
the gods that he might visit them. Moreover, the 
omens and those who were skilled to interpret them 
agreed that this would come to pass. But when they 
proved to be mistaken, for he did not visit Greece, 
the Greeks sent an embassy to him and chose for 
this embassy their most famous wise men. The 
purpose of their mission was to discuss with the 
renowned Eustathius this question: “Why did 
not the facts accord with these omens?” He 
listened to them, and then investigated and sifted 
the evidence of men who were famed in this science. 
and had a wide renown, and cross-examined them, 
asking what was the size, colour, and shape of the 
omens. Then, as his manner was, he smiled at them, 
on hearing the true facts (for as falsehood has no 
place in the choir of the gods,” so too it has none in 
their utterance), and said : “ Nay, these omens did not 
foretell this visit from me.” Then he said something 
that in my judgement was too high for a mere mortal, 
for this was his reply : “The omens revealed were 
too trivial and too tardy for such dignity as mine.” 

After this the renowned Eustathius married 

2 An echo of Plato, Phaedrus 247 a; a rhetorical common- 


place. 
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a \ + A e ~ > ¢ \ / 
Gev, 7) TOV avopa TOY EauvTHs de dmEpoxTV Godias 
evTeAn TWA Kal juKpov ameéde€e. TeEpl TavTys 
d€ ev avdp@v coddv Kataddyous Kal dia paKkpote- 
pwv el7etv appoler, ToaobTov KA€os THS yuvaKos 
eLepoirycer. nv yap ek Tis wept “Egeoov *Acias, 
dony _Katiozpos TOTO LOS emmy Kat Stappéewv } 
THY emmvupiay ap’ eavToo TO Trediw didwor. 
matépwv S& fv Kal yévous ebSatpoves te Kal 
> / / ee 4 / =p A > / 
dABiov: mradiov dé Ett viv ovoa, ATavTa E7roLEL 
> / a +f Di \ > ~ \ 
oABiwTEpa, ToootTov tL KadAXoUS Kal aidods THY 
HAukiav KatéAapme. Kal 7) pev eis tmevTaeTH 
ouvetéAet xpovov: ev d€ TovTw mpecBUTar dvo 

/ ” \ \ > \ % / ¢ \ 
TWwEs (Gun pev THY aKyAy mapn\Aarrov, 0 Oe 
ETEpOS Hv adn Aucéorepos ) m7pas Babetas EXOVTES, 
Kal S€ppara emt TOV vor evn }LLEvoL, m™pos Tt 
ywplov ovvwhobtvrar THv yovéwy THs Uwouratpas, 
Kal TOV eémitpometovTa aupteiBovor (pdd.ov. dé 
jv avtots totto zoviv) apmeAiwy emyweAccav 
avtois motedoa. ws dé O KapiTos amnvTnoE 
¢€ \ 9 \ >? ‘5 A ¢ PS) / ~ \ \ 
bmep* THY eArrida (Kat 6 Seomdrns Tapiy Kal To 
ma6tov uh Lwourdrpa oupTaphy ) To pev Gada 
diaretpov_ Hv Kal mpos drovorav ehepe Oevacpwod 
Twos' 6 d€ TOO ywpiov SeomdTyns opoTparrélous 

~ / 7¢/ 
avtovs émowjoato Kal mroAAjs emsedcias H€iov, 

A “~ / 

Tois ovyyewpyoto. TO xywpiov KaTapeuddopevos, 
\ / / 
OTL L7) TA AVTA TPATTOLEV. ot.d€ mpeacBUTaL Eevias 
te ‘EXNnuiciis Kat tpamélns tuxovtes, Tod de 
maidiov THs Uwowrdtpas Ta Te mepiTTas Kad@ 

\ ~ / \ ¢ / ia LAA’ ¢ a 

Kal Aapup@ dynx0évtes Kat adovtes, “‘ aA’ nets 


93 ” cere \ ” / \ > / 
ye ébacay “ta pev GAAa Kpddia Kal amdppyTa 


1 After diappéwy Cobet deletes yjv. 
2 rapa Boissonade ; trép Cobet. 
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-Sosipatra, who by her surpassing wisdom made her 


own husband seem inferior and insignificant. So far 
did the fame of this woman travel that it is fitting 
for me to speak of her at greater length, even in 


this catalogue of wise men. She was born in Asia, 


near Ephesus, in that district which the river Cayster 
traverses and flows through, and hence gives its 
name tothe plain. She came of a prosperous family, 
blessed with wealth, and while she was still a small 
child she seemed to bring a blessing on everything, 
such beauty and decorum illumined her infant years. 
Now she had just reached the age of five, when two 
old men (both were past the prime of life, but one 
was rather older than the other), carrying ample 
wallets and dressed in garments of skins, made their 
way to a country estate belonging to Sosipatra’s 
parents, and persuaded the steward, as they were 


easily able to do, to entrust to them the care of the 


vines. When a harvest beyond all expectation was 
the result—the owner himself was there, and with 
him was the little girl Sosipatra—men’s amazement 
was boundless, and they went so far as to suspect 
the intervention of the gods. The owner of the 
estate invited them to his table, and treated them 
with the highest consideration ; and he reproached 
the other labourers on the estate with not obtaining 


the same results. The old men, on receiving Greek 


hospitality and a place at a Greek table, were smitten 


_and captivated by the exceeding beauty and charm 


of the little girl Sosipatra, and they said: “Our 
other powers we keep to ourselves hidden and 
' 2D 401 
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mpos eavTous EXoMED, KaL Ta : TavTnot THIS emawvov- 


pevyns evowtlas €ort yas, Kal Tralyvidy TL ET 
oAvywpias THv tap Huy mAcoverTnmaTwY. Et 
dé te BovrAer cor THS Tpamélys TavTNS Kal TOV 
fevieww aEvov ; dobijvat Tap 7u@v ovK ev Xpjpaow 
ovde év eTruKcr} pous Kal SvePDapprevous xdpiow, arn’ 
Ooov vUmeép cé TE €oTt Kal Tov cov Biov, S@pov 
ovpavouynKes Kal TOV doTépwv éedixvotmevov, apes 
Tap nutv thy Lwourdtpav tavtnv tpodetor Kal 
TaTpaow {aAnPeorepors, Kal €is Ye TE[TTOV €TOS 
Ly) voaov * mrepl Th TaLdioKy poByOijs, ay Oavarov, 
aAd’ Hovxos E00 Kal Epuredos. jeder dé oo 7) 
TATHOAaL TO Ywplov péxpis av TO TEUTTOV ETOS, 
mepiteAAopevwv Tov jAaKav KUKAwY, e€ikyTaL. 
Kal mAobros TE GOL avroparos amo TOO Xwpiou 
pvoerau Kat avabndAjoer, Kal 7 Ouydrnp od Kara 
yuvaira Kal dvOpurov €oTat povov, adda Kal 
avTos vrodnbn Te mepl THs maidioxyns mA€ov. e«t 
pev ovv ayalov eyes Oupodv, trriau xepot dear 
Ta Acyoueva: et Sé twas drovoias avakueis, 
ovoevy nuty elpyTa. mpos tadta thy yA@tTav 
evoakwv Kal m7HEas 6 TATHP, TO TaLolov eyxerpiler 
Ka Tapadidwot, Kal, TOV OlKOVojoV peTaKadécas, 

“yopryer”” mpos avtov eimev “doa ot mpeaBvra 
BovAovrar, Kal ToAumpayyover pndev.” rabra 
d€ eimwv,* ovr dé Ews drrepawer, e€jer Kabdrep 
devywv Kat THY Ovyatépa Kal TO ywpiov. 

Oi d€ mapadaBdvtes TO madiov (elite Howes, 
elte Saipoves, elite Te Oevdrepov Hoav yevos), Tiat 


1 +a Wyttenbach adds. 2 d&iov Cobet adds. 
3 undevos Laurentianus ; undev Boissonade 3 uh vécov Cobet. 
4 efrev* Boissonade ; ei7av Cobet. 
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unrevealed, and this abundant vintage that you so 
highly approve is laughable and mere child’s-play 
which takes no account of our superhuman abilities. 
But if you desire from us a fitting return for this 
maintenance and hospitality, not in money or perish- 
able and corruptible benefits, but one far above you 
and your way of life, a gift whereof the fame shall 
reach the skies and touch the stars, hand over this 
child Sosipatra to us who are more truly her parents 
and guardians, and until the fifth year from now fear 
no disease for the little girl, nor death, but remain 
calm and steadfast. But take care not to set your 
feet on this soil till the fifth year come with the 
annual revolutions of the sun. And of its own 
accord wealth shall spring up for you and _ shall 
blossom forth from the soil. Moreover, your daughter 
shall have a mind not like a woman’s or a mere 
human being’s. Nay, you yourself also shall have 
higher than mortal thoughts concerning the child. 
Now if you have good courage accept our words with 
outspread hands, but if any suspicions awake in your 
mind consider that we have said nothing.” Hear- 
ing this the father bit his tongue, and humble and 
awestruck put the child into their hands and gave 
her over to them. Then he summoned his steward 
and said to him: “Supply the old men with 
all that they need, and ask no questions.” Thus he 
spoke, and before the light of dawn began to appear 
he departed as though fleeing from his daughter and 
his estate. 

Then those others—whether they were heroes 
or demons or of some race still more divine—took 
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fev ovvetéAovy adtiv pvotnplois eyivwakev odde 
e \ \ ees A > , > Lilie 
els, Kal mpos Ti THY Tratda e&cOcialov adaves Hv 
\ aA / / > / ¢ \ / 
Kat Tots mavu BovAopévois eidévar. 6 de xXpovos 
+ 
On mpoojer, Kal Ta Te GAAa mavTA oVVvEeTpEXE 
/ ~ he ~ 
mpoodowy mépt tod xwpiov, Kal Oo TaTNnp THs 
A ~ 
Tasos Taphy eis TOV aypov, Kal ovTEe TO peyeDos 
> / ~ a ~ 
eéyvw THs maddos, TO Te KaAXOS ETEpotiov adTa 
Katehaiveto’ Tov d€ TaTépa axedov TL Kal HyVOEL. 
e \ 
6 S€ Kat mpocextvyncev adtyy, ovTws aAAnv Twa 
ca 7 e \ 7 / “~ \ 
opav edogev. ws d€ of Te SiddoKador Taphcav Kat 
¢ , ” c \ ” Pag mew ¢ 
% Tpamela mpovKeElTo, of pev Epacav: “€pwra oO 
te BovrAer tiv mwapbévov.”” % dé dbaéAaBev: “ adAa 
> 
epwrnodv ye, TaTEP, TL Gol TéMpAKTAL KaTa THY 
€ / 99 ~ \ > a > / A A > 
dd0v.” tod dé eimety emitpépavtos (dia de d- 
> 
Sayoviay él tetpaxvKAov doxnpatos €pepeTo: 
/ \ \ 2s: A / > / 
ouupaiver d€ moAAa emi Tots ToOLOUTOLS OXHMaACL 
/ / M4 > / / ‘\ 
ma0n), mavTa ovtws e&jyyeAe dwvds TE Kal 
> ~ 
amewas Kat ddBouvs, Worep adtT auvnvioxotoa: 
¢ 
Kal eis Toadvde poner Oatvuatos 6 TaTHp, WoTE 
b) > / > \ az A \ 
otk eOatpalev, adda KatemAnTTeETO, Kal Oeov 
elvar tiv maida éemémevoto. mpoomecwv de Tots 
Gvopdow, iKxérevev eimeiv ottwes elev' of de 
7 \ ~ 
ports Kat Bpadéws (ddéav 5é tows ovTw Kat Oe@) 
> ~ - A / 
mapedyvav elvar THs Xaddaixfs Kadovpevys co- 
~ > Dis .2 \ 
dias obdK apvyTor, Kal TodTO dt ativiypaTos Kat 
~ 4 \ 
Katw vevovtes. ws b€ 6 THS Uwowratpas TaTnp 
A / 
mpootecav tots yovacw tkéreve, Seomotas elvat 
~ ~ A ” ey? 
To6 ywplov mapaKaArav; Kal THv maida Exew UP 
1 sept Boissonade ; wép Cobet. 
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charge of the child, and into what mysteries they 
initiated her no one knew, and with what religious 
rite they consecrated the girl was not revealed 
even to those who were most eager to learn. And 
now approached the appointed time when all the 
accounts of the revenue of the estate were due. 
The girl’s father came to the farm and _ hardly 
recognized his daughter, so tall was she and her 
beauty seemed to him to have changed its character ; 
and she too hardly knew her father. He even 
saluted her reverently, so different did she appear 
to his eyes. When her teachers were there and the 
table was spread, they said: “‘ Ask the maiden what- 
ever you please.”” But she interposed: “ Nay, father, 
ask me what happened to you on your journey.” 
He agreed that she should tell him. Now since he 
was so wealthy he travelled in a four-wheeled 
carriage, and with this sort of carriage many 
accidents are liable to happen. But. she related 
every event, not only what had been said, but his 
very threats and fears, as though she had been driving 
with him. Her father was roused to such a pitch of 
admiration that he did not merely admire her but 
was dumb with amazement, and was convinced that 
his daughter was a goddess. Then he fell on his 
knees before those men and implored them to tell 
him who they were. Slowly and reluctantly, for 
such was perhaps the will of heaven, they revealed 
to him that they were initiates in the lore called 
Chaldean, and even this they told enigmatically and 
with bent heads. And when Sosipatra’s father clung 
to their knees and supplicated them, adjuring them 
to become masters of the estate and to keep his 
daughter under their influence and initiate her into 
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EavTOs Kal pLvEtY Els TO TEAEWTEPOV, OL [LEV ETTLVED- | 


oavres ore ovrw Troujaovew, OUKETL epbeyEavro: 
6 d€ WoTeEp Exe dmdaxeotv TWO. 7) xXpnopov, 
edpoet Kal EavTOV, Kal mpos TO xphua TmOpeu- 
KQL UTEpETTHAVEL ye TOV ~Opmpov KATO. pox, ws 
breppves TL ypHua Kal Saydviov TooTO avupv7- 
oavTa: 


’ g \ f. > / > “A 
Kal Te Oeot Eetvovcw €ovxdtes aAAodaTotot, 
mavToto. TeAeGovtes, emioTtpwh@or mddAnas. 


Kal yap avtos weTto E€vois ev avdpdaor, Beots dé 
OUVTETUXNKEVaL. Kal O pev TOU mpaypaTos éu- 
TLLTTAGLEVOS UTVW KATELYETO, OL SE ATTOYWPHGAVYTES 
Tob Seimvouv Kal THY matda mapadaPovres, THV TE 
oroAy Tijs eobTos ev 7} TeTEACoTO udAa pirogpovews 
avrh Kal ovveoTrovdagpevenrs Tapedoaay, kat aAAa 
Twa mpoobevtes Opyava, Kal THY KoLTIOA TH 
Xwowrdtpa Kataonunvacbar KedevoavTes, mpo- 
euPadrdovres* tia BiBAidia. Kat 1 pev drreEp- 
eyavvuTo Tovs avdpas Tod matpos ovK €AaTTov. 
ws d€ ews bredawe Kal avewyvuvTo AUpar, Kat 
mpos epya exwpovv avOpwrot, KaKetvou Tots aAAots 
ouveEéBnoav Kata To ciwids. 7 ev mais Tapa 
TOV TATE pO. edpaev evayyeAia hépovoa, Kab TV 
KowTloa THY Tis GepamreuTypwv exopeCev™ re} de 
TAobrov Te Ov eixe és 70 TOpATUXov, Kal Tropa 
TOV OLKOVOLWY OGOV HY avayKatov avTots aiTioas, 
peteKdAer Tovs avdpas: of dé edadvynoav ovdapod. 
Kal mpos 7T1v Ywourdtpav etme: “tt 81) TodTd 
€oTw, @ TéeKvov;”’ 7) dé emoaxodoa puKpor, ‘ adAa 


1 kai mpoceuBddXovrés Boissonade ; mrpoeuSaddvres Cobet. 
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still more sacred things, they nodded their assent 
to this, but spoke no word more. Then he took 
courage as though he had received some sacred 
promise or oracle, but could not grasp its meaning. 
In his heart he applauded Homer above all poets for 
having sung of such a manifestation as this, so 
marvellous and divine : d 

Yea, and the gods in the likeness of strangers from far 


countries put on all manner of shapes and wander 
through the cities.! 


He did indeed believe that he had fallen in with 
gods in the likeness of strangers. While his mind 
was full of this he was overcome by sleep, and the 
others left the table, and taking the girl with them 
they very tenderly and scrupulously handed over to 
her the whole array of garments in which she had 
been initiated, and added certain mystic symbols 
thereto; and they also put some books into Sosi- 
patra’s chest, and gave orders that she should have 
it sealed. And she, no less than her father, took 
the greatest delight in those men. When the day 
began to break and the doors were opened, and 
people began to go to their work, the men also, 
according to their custom, went forth with the rest. 
Then the girl ran to her father bearing the good 
news, and one of the servants went with her to carry 
the chest. Her father asked for all the money 
_ belonging to him that happened to be available, and 
from his stewards all that they had for their neces- 
Sary expenses, and sent to call those men, but they 
were nowhere to be seen. Then he said to Sosipatra : 
“ What is the meaning of this, my child?” Aftera 
brief pause she replied : “ Now at last I understand 
1 Odyssey xvii. 485. 
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viv ye’ ” &dx. “ ovvop® TO AexOev. Ws yap Tatra 
epol Saxpvovres evexetpilor, oKoTEL, Epacav, @ 
TéKVov' nuets yap emt Tov €oTréploy wKEaVvOV 
evexOevtes, attixa eémavyfopev.”’ TotTo avp- 
davéotata Saipovas elvar tos davevtas amjAey€e. 
Kal of pev amidvTes @yxoVTO OmoldynTOTE Kal 
amjecav' 6 S€ maTnp THY Taida mapadAaBwv 
teevaopevyv Kal owdpdvws evOovoidoav, avve- 
Xepev TE chy omws BovdAerat, Kal mepieipyaceTo 
TOV Kar exetvny ovoer, may doa ye mpos THY 
cium avrThs eSuovenayens n O€ mpoiotoa els 
pétpov aks, SidackdAwy te dAAwv od Tvxotvca, 
Ta TE TOV mount @v PrBria Sud OTOMLATOS eixe Kal 
proodpuy Kal pynTopwv, Kal doa ye Tots mem70- 
vyKoot Kal TeTahaumwprpLevors podus omipxe Kal 
apvop@s e«iddvar, tadra éxelvn per oAvywpias 
édpalev, edKorAws Kal advmws eis TO cades emTpE- 
xovoa. edofe yodv at’TH Kal avdpi ovveddeiv. 
Kal avappirextov Hv Ott €€ amdvTwv avdpav 
povos Evordfios d&wos Av Tob ydov. 1 dé mpos 
Evordfiov Kat tovs mapdvtas eimotca: “ aN 
dkove pev ov,' Evordbte, ovppaptupovyvtwy dé ot 
mapovTes. matdas pev vo aot téEouat pets, 
mavres d€ TO avOpwruwov SoKxobv ayabov arvxjcovet, 
mpos TO Detov dé odd cis. Kal ov d¢ mpoarroAeupers 
ewe, KaAnv petadaxay Angew Kal mpeTovoar, eye 
de tows Kpetooova. gol ev yap mepl oeAjnvnv 1 
yopela, Kal odKéte Aatpevoeis Kal diAocopyoeis 
1 ot Cobet adds. 
' Homer’s {é¢0s, ‘darkness of the West,” has always 


been regarded as consecrated to the heroic dead and to 
supernatural powers. 
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what they said. For when they wept and put these 
things into my hands, they said: ‘ Child, take care of 
them; for we are travelling to the Western Ocean,! but 
presently we shallreturn.’”” This proved very clearly 
that they who had appeared were blessed spirits. 
They then departed and went whithersoever it was ; 
but her father took charge of the girl, now fully 
initiated, and though without pride, filled with divine 
breath, and he permitted her to live as she pleased 
and did not interfere in any of her affairs, except that 
sometimes he was ill pleased with her silence. And 
as she grew to the full measure of her youthful vigour, 
she had no other teachers, but ever on her lips were 
the works of the poets, philosophers, and orators ; and 
those works that others comprehend but incompletely 
and dimly, and then only by hard work and painful 
drudgery, she could expound with careless ease, 
serenely and painlessly, and with her light swift 
touch would make their meaning clear. Then she 
decided to marry. Now beyond dispute Eustathius 
of all living men was alone worthy to wed her. So 
she said to him and to those who were present: 
* Do you listen to me, Eustathius, and let those who 
are here bear me witness: I shall bear you three 
children, and all of them will fail to win what is 
considered to be human happiness, but as to the 
happiness that the gods bestow, not one of them 
will fail therein. But you will go hence before me, 
and be allotted a fair and fitting place of abode, 
though I perhaps shall attain to one even higher. 
For your station will be in the orbit of the moon,? 
and only five years longer will you devote your 


2 The moon was the home of good daemons, heroes, and 
soon. But Sosipatra will attain as high as the sun. 
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services to philosophy—for so your phantom tells 
me—but you shall traverse the region below the 
moon with a blessed and easily guided motion. 
Fain would I tell you my own fate also.” Then 
after keeping silence for a short time, she cried 
aloud: “ No, my god prevents me!” Immediately 
after this prophecy—tor such was the will of the 
Fates—she married Eustathius, and her words had 
the same force as an immutable oracle, so absolutely 
did it come to pass and transpire as had been fore- 
told by her.. 

I must relate also what happened after these 
events. After the passing of Eustathius, Sosipatra 
returned to her own estate, and dwelt in Asia in 
the ancient city of Pergamon, and the famous 
Aedesius loved and cared for her and educated her 
sons. In her own home Sosipatra held a chair of 
philosophy that rivalled his, and after attending the 
lectures of Aedesius, the students would go to hear 
hers ; and though there was none that did not greatly 
appreciate and admire the accurate learning of 
Aedesius, they positively adored and revered the 
woman’s inspired teaching. 

Now there was one Philometor, a kinsman of 
hers, who, overcome by her beauty and eloquence, 
and recognizing the divinity of her nature, fell in 
love with her; and his passion possessed him and 
completely overmastered him. Not only was he 
completely conquered by it but she also felt its 
onslaught. So she said to Maximus, who was one of 
the most distinguished pupils of Aedesius and was 
moreover his kinsman: “ Maximus, pray find out 


2 yeyevnueva Boissonade ; hy eipnuéva Cobet. 
3 repinyadma Boissonade ; trrepnyara Cobet. 
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what ailment I have, that I may not be troubled by 
it.’ When he inquired: “Why what ails you?” 
she replied: “ When Philometor is with me he is 
simply Philometor, and in no way different from the 
crowd. But when I see that he is going away 
my heart within me is wounded and tortured till 
it tries to escape from my breast. Do you exert 
yourself on my behalf,’ she added, “and so display 
your piety.” When he had heard this, Maximus 
went away puffed up with pride as though he were 
now associating with the gods, because so wonderful 
a woman had put such faith in him. Meanwhile 
Philometor pursued his purpose, but Maximus 
having discovered by his sacrificial lore what was 
the power that Philometor possessed, strove to 
counteract and nullify the weaker spell by one more 
potent and efficacious. When Maximus had com- 
pleted this rite he hastened to Sosipatra, and bade 
her observe carefully whether she had the same 
sensations in future. But she replied that she no 
longer felt them, and described to Maximus his own 
prayer and the whole ceremony; she also told him 
the hour at which it took place, as though she had 
been present, and revealed to him the omens that 
had appeared. And when he fell to the earth in 
amazement and _ proclaimed Sosipatra visibly a 
goddess, she said: “ Rise, my son. The gods love 
you if you raise your eyes to them and do not 
lean towards earthly and perishable riches.” On 
hearing this he went away more uplifted than before 
with pride, seeing that he now had clear and certain 
proof of the woman’s divine nature. Near the door 
he was met by Philometor who was coming in in 
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high spirits with many of his friends, and with a loud 
voice Maximus called out to him from some distance : 
“Friend Philometor, I adjure you in Heaven’s name, 
cease to burn wood to no purpose.” Perhaps he 
said this with some inner knowledge of the mal- 
practices in which the other was engaged. There- 
upon Philometor was overawed by Maximus, believed 
him to be divine, and ceased his plotting, even 
ridiculing the course of action that he had entered 
on before. And for the future Sosipatra beheld 
Philometor with pure and changed eyes, though 
she admired him for so greatly admiring herself. 
Once, for example, when they were all met at her 
house—Philometor however was not present but was 
staying in the country—the theme under discussion 
and their inquiry was concerning the soul. Several 
theories were propounded, and then Sosipatra began 
to speak, and gradually by her proofs disposed of their 
arguments; then she fell to discoursing on the 
descent of the soul, and what part of it is subject to 
punishment, what part immortal, when in the midst 
of her bacchic and frenzied flow of speech she 
became silent, as though her voice had been cut off, 
and after letting a short interval pass she cried aloud 
in their midst: “‘ What is this? Behold my kinsman 
Philometor riding in a carriage! The carriage has 
been overturned in a rough place in the road and both 
his legs are in danger! However, his servants have 
dragged him out unharmed, except that he has 
received wounds on his elbows and hands, though 
even these are not dangerous. He is being carried 
home on a stretcher, groaning loudly.” These were 
her words, and they were the truth, for so it actually 
was. By this all were convinced that Sosipatra was 
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1 Antoninus died about 390; the Serapeum was destroyed 
in 391. 

* Kunapius means that his work is not a genealogical 
catalogue like the lost Hesiodic poem. 

3 Plato, Huth yphro init. Socrates, charged with impiety, 
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omnipresent, and that, even as the philosophers 
assert concerning the gods, nothing happened with- 
out her being there to see. She died leaving the 
three sons of whom she had spoken. The names of 
two of them I need not record. But Antoninus was 
worthy of his parents, for he settled at the Canobic 
mouth of the Nile and devoted himself wholly to the 
religious rites of that place, and strove with all his 
powers to fulfil his mother’s prophecy. To him 
resorted all the youth whose souls were sane and 
sound, and who hungered for philosophy, and the 
temple was filled with young men acting as priests. 
Though he himself still appeared to be human and 
he associated with human beings, he foretold to all 
his followers that after his death! the temple would 
cease to be, and even the great and holy temples of 
Serapis would pass into formless darkness and be 
transformed, and that a fabulous and unseemly gloom 
would hold sway over the fairest things on earth. 
To all these prophecies time bore witness, and in 
the end his prediction gained the force of an oracle. 

From this family—for it is not my purpose to 
write an Eoiae,? as Hesiod’s poem is called—there 
survived certain effluences as though from the stars, 
and these were dispersed and distributed among 
various classes of professed philosophers who made a 
profit out of their affinity with genuine philosophy, 
and they spent most of their time running risks in 
the law courts, like Socrates in the porch of the 
King Archon.* Such was their contempt for money 
and their detestation of gold! In fact their philo- 
sophy consisted in wearing the philosopher's cloak 
is found in the porch of the archon who investigated such 


charges ; these sham philosophers frequented the courts 
whereas Socrates, as a rule, avoided them. 
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and constantly alluding to Sosipatra, while Eustathius 
was ever on their lips; moreover they carried other 
obvious and external signs, big wallets so crammed 
with books that they would have laden several 
camels. They had learned these very carefully by 
heart. And these books of theirs anyhow bore 
upon none of the ancient philosophers, but were 
wills and copies of wills, contracts of sales and 
suchlike documents, which are highly esteemed in 
that life which is prone to dissolute folly and licence. 
Thus it proved that Sosipatra could also divine 
correctly what should happen after these events. 
But I need not write down even the names of these 
men, for my narrative is eager to lead on to those 
that are not unworthy but worthy. An exception 
must be made of one of her sons; his name was 
Antoninus, and I mentioned him just now ; he crossed 
to Alexandria, and then so greatly admired and 
preferred the mouth of the Nile at Canobus, that 
he wholly dedicated and applied himself to the 
worship of the gods there, and to their secret rites. 
He made rapid progress towards affinity with the 
divine, despised his body, freed himself from its 
pleasures, and embraced a wisdom that was hidden 
from the crowd. On this matter I may well speak 
at greater length. He displayed no tendency to 
theurgy and that which is at variance with sensible 
appearances, perhaps because he kept a wary eye on 
the imperial views and policy which were opposed 
to these practices.' But all admired his fortitude 
and his unswerving and inflexible character, and 
those -who were then pursuing their studies at 


1 For the wholesale persecution of those suspected of 
sorcery see Ammianus xxviii. 1. 
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1 Theophilus was the Christian bishop of Alexandria ; ¢/. 
Zosimus v. 28; Theodoret v. 22. 
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Alexandria used to go down to him to the seashore. 
For, on account of its temple of Serapis, Alexandria 
was a world in itself, a world consecrated by religion : 
at any rate those who resorted to it from all parts 
were a multitude equal in number to its own 
citizens, and these, after they had worshipped the 
god, used to hasten to Antoninus, some, who were in 
haste, by land, while others were content with boats 
that plied on the river, gliding in a leisurely way 
to their studies. On being granted an interview 
with him, some would propound a logical problem, 
and were forthwith abundantly fed with the philo- 
sophy of Plato; but others, who raised questions as 
to things divine, encountered a statue. For he would 
utter not a word to any one of them, but fixing his 
eyes and gazing up at the sky he would lie there 
speechless and unrelenting, nor did anyone ever see 
him lightly enter into converse with any man on such 
themes as these. 

’ Now, not long after, an unmistakable sign was 
given that there was in him some diviner element. 
For no sooner had he left the world of men than the 
cult of the temples in Alexandria and at the shrine 
of Serapis was scattered to the winds, and not only 
the ceremonies of the cult but the buildings as well, 
and everything happened as in the myths of the 
poets when the Giants gained the upper hand. 
The temples at Canobus also suffered the same 
fate in the reign of Theodosius, when Theophilus ! 
presided over the abominable ones like a sort of 


Eurymedon 
Who ruled over the proud Giants,? 


2 Odyssey vii. 59. 
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1 Kveriov Laurentianus, Boissonade ; Evaypiov restored by 
Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius, p. 130. 
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and Evagrius was prefect of the city, and Romanus in 
command of the legions in Egypt. For these men, 
girding themselves in their wrath against our sacred 
places as though against stones and stone-masons, 
made a raid on the temples, and though they could 
not allege even a rumour of war to justify them, 
they demolished the temple of Serapis and made 
war against the temple offerings, whereby they 
won a victory without meeting a foe or fighting a 
battle. In this fashion they fought so strenuously 
against the statues and votive offerings that they not 
only conquered but stole them as well, and their 
only military tactics were to ensure that the thief 
should escape detection. Only the floor of the 
temple of Serapis they did not take, simply because 
of the weight of the stones which were not easy to 
move from their place. Then these warlike and 
honourable men, after they had thrown everything 
into confusion and disorder and had thrust out hands, 
unstained indeed by blood but not pure from greed, 
boasted that they had overcome the gods, and reckoned 
their sacrilege and impiety a thing to glory in. 

Next, into the sacred places they imported monks, 
as they called them, who were men in appearance 
but led the lives of swine, and openly did and 
allowed countless unspeakable crimes. But this they 
accounted piety, to show contempt for things divine. 
For in those days every man who wore a black robe 
and consented to behave in unseemly fashion in 
public,? possessed the power of a tyrant, to such a 
pitch of virtue had the human race advanced! All 
this however I have described in my Universal 

1 Sozomenus vii. 15 gives the Christian account of the 


conversion of the Serapeum into a church. 
* Of. Libanius, On the Temples, 474. 
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1 yontav Boissonade ; évtwy Cobet. 
2 For a lacuna of about six letters Boissonade supplies 
pvjpaoe; Lundstrém approves Jordan’s dareors. 


3 eidev Cobet adds. 
‘4 ddixéuevoyv Boissonade ; d¢ixouévw Wyttenbach. 
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History. They settled these monks at Canobus also, 
and thus they fettered the human race to the 
worship of slaves, and those not even honest slaves, 
instead of the true gods. For they collected the 
bones and skulls of criminals who had been put to 
death for numerous crimes, men whom the law 
courts of the city had condemned to punishment, 
made them out to be gods, haunted their sepulchres,! 
and thought that they became better by defiling 
themselves at their graves. “Martyrs” the dead 
men were called, and “ministers”? of a sort, and 
“ambassadors’’ from the gods to carry men’s 
prayers,—these slaves in vilest servitude, who had 
been consumed by stripes and carried on their 
phantom forms the scars of their villainy.2 How- 
ever these are the gods that earth produces! This, 
then, greatly increased the reputation of Antoninus 
also for foresight, in that he had foretold to all 
that the temples would become tombs.? Likewise 
the famous Iamblichus, as I have handed down 
in my account of his life, when a certain Egyptian 
invoked Apollo, and to the great amazement of those 
who saw the vision, Apollo came: “ My friends,” 
said he, “cease to wonder; this is only the ghost 
of a gladiator.” So great a difference does it make 
whether one beholds a thing with the intelligence 
or with the deceitful eyes of the flesh. But 
Iamblichus saw through marvels that were present, 
whereas Antoninus foresaw future events. This 
fact of itself argues his superior powers. His end 
came painlessly, when he had attained to a ripe old 

1 An echo of Phaedo 81p; cf. Julian, Misopogon 3444 ; 
Against the Galilaeans 335c. Christian churches were built 


over the graves of martyrs. 
2 An echo of Gorgias 5245, 3 Cf. Julian, Or. vii. 228c. 
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1 See note, p. 395. 

2 Some scholars think that Claudianus was the father of 
the Latin poet Claudianus (florwit 400 a.p.), but there is no 
sure evidence for this. 
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age free from sickness. And to all intelligent men 
the end of the temples which he had prognosticated 
was painful indeed. 

Of Maximus I have spoken earlier, and indeed the 
author of this narrative did not fail to see the man 
with his own eyes, but while still a youth met him in 
his old age and heard his voice, which was such as one 
might have heard from Homer’s Athene or Apollo. 
The very pupils of his eyes were, so to speak, 
winged ; he had a long grey beard, and his glance 
revealed the agile impulses. of his soul. There was 
a wonderful harmony in his person, both to the eye 
and ear, and all who conversed with him were 
amazed as to both these faculties, since one could 
hardly endure the swift movements of his eyes or his 
rapid flow of words. In discussion with him no one 
ventured to contradict him, not even the most 
experienced and most eloquent, but they yielded to 
him in silence and acquiesced in what he said as 
though it came from the tripod of an oracle ; such a 
charm sat on his lips... He came of an honourable 
family and possessed ample means; and he had two 
lawful brothers whom he kept from holding the very 
highest rank because he held it himself. They 
were Claudianus? who settled in Alexandria and 
taught there, and Nymphidianus who became very 
distinguished as a sophist at Smyrna. 

Maximus was one of those who had been saturated 
with the wisdom of Aedesius; moreover he received 
the honour of being the teacher of the Emperor 
Julian. After all his relatives had been put to 
death by Constantius, as I have recorded with more 
details in my account of Julian, and the whole 
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1 Before wrepiekeipOn Cobet deletes ’Iov\cavds ; retained by 


Boissonade. 
2 adlxero Boissonade ; a¢ixro Cobet. 


1 Cf., however, Julian, Letter to the Athenians 273 mone 
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family had been stripped bare, Julian alone was 
left alive, being despised on the score of his 
tender years and his mild disposition. Never- 
theless, eunuchs from the palace took charge of 
him, and were assigned to keep watch so that he 
might not waver from the Christian faith. But even 
in the face of these difficulties he displayed the 
greatness of his genius. For he had their books 
so thoroughly by heart that they fretted at the 
scantiness of their erudition, since there was nothing 
that they could teach the boy. Now since they had 
nothing to teach him and Julian had nothing to 
learn from them, he begged his cousin’s permission 
to attend the schools of the sophists and lectures on 
philosophy. He, as the gods so willed, permitted 
this, because he wished Julian to browse among 
books and to have leisure for them, rather than 
leave him to reflect on his own family and his claim 
to empire. After he had obtained this permission, 
since ample and abundant wealth from many sources 
was at his disposal,! he used to travel about accom- 
panied by the emperor's suspicions and a bodyguard, 
and went where he pleased. Thus it was that he 
eame to Pergamon, following on the report of the 
wisdom of Aedesius. But the latter was by this time 
far on in years, and his bodily strength was failing. 
First and foremost of all his students were Maximus, 
about whom I am now writing, Chrysanthius of 
Sardis, Priscus the Thesprotian or Molossian, and | 
Eusebius who came from Myndus, a city of Caria. 
On being allowed to study under Aedesius, Julian, 
who was old for his boyish years, in amazement and 
admiration of his vigour and the divine qualities of 
his soul, refused to leave him, but like those who had 
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1 guyrebév Boissonade ; cvyri6év Cobet. 
2 ofy Boissonade ; av Cobet. 


1 The bite of this snake, as its Greek name implies, caused 
insatiable thirst. 
* This is an echo of Porphyry’s famous saying about 


, 


Plotinus : éwxe. uev aloxuvouevyy bre ev oomare ely. 
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been bitten by the snake! in the story he longed to 
drink down learning open-mouthed and at a gulp, 
and to win his end used to send Aedesius gifts 
worthy of an emperor. But Aedesius would not 
accept these, and having summoned the youth he 
said: “ Well, thou also knowest my soul, for thou hast 
listened many a time to my teachings; but thou 
seest how its instrument is affected now that that 
whereby it is connected and held together is dis- 
solving into that from which it was composed. But if 
thou dost desire to accomplish aught, beloved child 
of wisdom as thou art, such signs and tokens of thy 
soul do I discern, go to those who are true sons of 
mine. From their store fill thyself to overflowing 
with every kind of wisdom and learning. Once 
admitted to their mysteries thou shalt be utterly 
ashamed to have been born and to be called a 
man,” I could have wished that Maximus also were 
here, but he has been dispatched to Ephesus. Of 
Priscus * too I should have said the same, but he also 
has sailed to Greece. But there remain of my 
disciples Eusebius and Chrysanthius, and if thou wilt 
study with them thou wilt cease to harass my old 
age. 

On hearing this, Julian did not even then leave 
the philosopher, but for the greater part of his 
time he devoted his attention to Eusebius and 
Chrysanthius. Now Chrysanthius had a soul akin to 
that of Maximus, and like him was _ passionately 
absorbed in working marvels, and he withdrew 
himself in the study of the science of divination, 
and in other respects: also had a very similar 


3 For Priscus see below, p. 481, Ammianus Marcellinus 
xxv. 3, and Julian, vol. iii. Letters. 
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6 Te “JovAvavos Tov avdpa eoeBdleto. mpooeriby 
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; * mpooem€éppacvev Boissonade ; ™ poo emépavey Cobet. 





1 je, dialectical discussions. Eusebius was devoted to 
philosophical rhetoric, whereas Chrysanthius and Maximus 
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character. But Eusebius, at least when Maximus was 
present, used to avoid precise and exact divisions of 
a disputation and dialectical devices and subtleties ; 
though when Maximus was not there he would shine 
out like a bright star, with a light like the sun’s; 
such was the facility and charm that flowered in his 
discourses. Chrysanthius too was there to applaud 
and assent, while Julian actually reverenced Eusebius. 
At the close of his exposition Eusebius would add 
that these! are the only true realities, whereas the 
impostures of witchcraft and magic that cheat the 
senses are the works of conjurors who are insane men 
led astray into the exercise of earthly and material 
_ powers. The sainted Julian frequently heard the 
closing words, and at last took Chrysanthius aside, 
and said: “If the truth is in you, dear Chrysanthius, 
tell me plainly what is the meaning of this epilogue 
that follows his exposition?’ Having reflected deeply 
and with prudence, he said: “ The wise thing for you 
to do will be to inquire this not of me but of himself.” 
Julian listened, took the hint and acted on it, and 
regarded Chrysanthius as little short of divine on 
~ account of what he had said. Then when the next 
- leeture took place, Eusebius ended with the same 
words as before, and Julian boldly asked him what 
_ was the meaning of the epilogue that he perpetually 
_ recited. Thereupon Eusebius spread the sails of the 
_ eloquence that was his by nature, and giving free 
rein to his powers of speech said: “‘ Maximus is one 
of the older and more learned students, who, because 
of his lofty genius and superabundant eloquence 
scorned all logical proof in these subjects and 








were thaumaturgists, or miracle-workers. Julian from this 
time fell under the baleful influence of Maximus. 
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ovTwa SyToTE Upvov TEepaivwy, eis Toodvde Trap- 
HrBev emdeiEews, woTe TO pev mp@Tov euevdia 
TO ayaAua, eita Kat yeAws hv TO awopevov. 
BopvBovpevwyv dé judy t7o THs diews, ‘ adda 
TapaxOyntw ye tuadv tro tovTwv pydé els, adtixa 
yap Kal at Aapyrddes avaibovow, as ev Taiv yepotv 
7 @Qeds déper-”? Kat tods Adyous edBave To das 
tats Aapymaor trepiprcyomevov. Huets prev ovv 
Tov Oeatpikov éxetvov Oavpatomowv mpos TO 
Tapov KatatrAayevTes, avexwpyaapev’ ov dé TOU- 
Twv pndev Oavpdons, Womep odde eyw, THY Sia 
Tob Adyov xdfapow peya Te XpAya drrodap Pavey.” 
0 de Gevoraros _TovdAvaves TovUTo akovoas, ‘ ‘aAN 
Eppwoo” eime “Kal mpdcexe Tots PiBXlous, emot 
d€ Envucas a e(ytouv. Kal Tadra eimwyv, Kal 
Xpvoavbiov Katadidjoas Thy Kepadjv, emi THY 
"Edecov eLwpynoe. ovvtvxav de Exel Makin, 
eexpeuaro Te Tod avdpos, Kal ampiE THs oAns 
codias etyeto. 6 5é€ Madkiwos tdnyetrar atta 
Kal Tov Qetatov petaxaréoa. Xpvoavbiov, Kai, 
yevopevov ovUTws, pods TpKovv audw TH TOO 
ma.dos €s Tas pabjoes edpvywpia. 
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impetuously resorted to the acts of amadman. Not 
long since, he invited us to the temple of Hecate 
and summoned many witnesses of his folly. When 
we had arrived there and had saluted the goddess: 
‘Be seated, said he, ‘my well-beloved friends, and 
observe what shall come to pass, and how greatly I 
surpass the common herd.’ When he had said this, 
and we had all sat down, he burned a grain of 
incense and recited to himself the whole of some 
hymn or other, and was so highly successful in 
his demonstration that the image of the goddess first 
began to smile, then even seemed to laugh aloud. 
We were all much disturbed by this sight, but he 
said: ‘ Let none of you be terrified by these things, 
for presently even the torches which the goddess 
holds in her hands shall kindle into flame.’ And 
before he could finish speaking the torches burst into 
a blaze of light. Now for the moment we came 
away amazed by that theatrical miracle - worker. 
But you must not marvel at any of these things, even 
as I marvel not, but rather believe that the thing of 
the highest importance is that purification of the 
soul which is attained by reason.”” However, when 
the sainted Julian heard this, he said: “ Nay, fare- 
well and devote yourself to your books. You have 
shown me the man I was in search of.’ After saying 
this he kissed the head of Chrysanthius and started 
for Ephesus. There he had converse with Maximus, 
and hung on to him and laid fast hold on all that he 
had to teach. Maximus persuaded him to summon 
thither the divine Chrysanthius also, and when this 
had been done the two of them barely sufficed 
to satisfy the boy’s great capacity for acquiring 
this kind of lore. 
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e A \ ~ Ss ~ > / z 
Os d€ Kat tabra elye Kad@s, axovoas Ti mA€ov 
> \ \ € / \ ~ A A 
etvat KaTa TV EAAd6a Tapa TH Tatv Ocaty 
tepopavTn, Kal Tos exe tvov debs edpape. Tob 
de lepopavrou, KaT €Kelvov TOV xpdvoV dors > 
Tobvojia ov por Deus A€yew: eréAer yap Tov 
Tabra ypapovra.. Kal els Expuodnidas Hye? Kat 
ovTos Ye mv 6 Kal THY TOV tep@v KaraoTpopry 
Kat ths “EAAddos amwAcvav amdons mpoyvos, 
Too ouyypapews TapovTos, Kal gavep@s d1a- 
\ / 
HapTupopevos ws pel avtov tepopavTns yev7- 
coiTo, @ 1) Deus lepodavtiK@v dxpacbat Opoven, 
\ 
emrevo7) Geois éTEpois kabiepwrar, KaL OfLWpLoKeEV 
Gappntovs Opkous éTépwv lep@v py) TpooTHocoOar- 
/ \ 4 > \ A, 3 A 
mpooTrnocobat dé EAeyev Guws adrov pnde “AOnvatov 
/ A 
ovTa. Kal (eis toodvde mpovoias e€ikveito) éd’ 
~ \ 
é€avtod Ta lepa Katackadrocofar Kat dynwr- 
ceola ehacke, KaKketvov Cdvrta tadra émopecbar, 
dia diAdotysiay mepiTtTny atysalduevov, Kal Tpo- 
TedevTycew ye adtot tiv Oepameiav Taiv Ocaiv, 
~ aA / / 
TOV O€ Tis TYAAS dmoorepnvevra, LyTE TOV tepo- 
/ \ ~ 
pavrny pyre TOV ynpoaLov Biov eeu. Kat tabrd 
ye ovTws: dua Te yap 0 €K Ocomar eyeveTo, 
maTnp wv THs Mibpiaxis teAeTtis, Kat ovK eis 
~ > / > 
pakpav moAA@v Kat adiunyyTwv emiKAvobevtwv 
Kak@v,' @v Ta ev ev Tots dieEodiKOls THS toTopias 
” \ / oN ? / \ a / 
elpntar, Ta O€, Eav emiTpemyn TO Weiov, AcAcEeTax, 
1 Here there is either an anacoluthon or some words have 
fallen out of the ms. 


? «.e. Demeter and Persephone worshipped at Eleusis. 


2 Lucian, Leviphanes 10, alludes to the crime of naming” 


the hierophant and torch-bearers of the Mysteries. 
3 The hereditary priests of Demeter at Eleusis. 
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Now when his studies with them were prospering, 
he heard that there was a higher wisdom in Greece, 
possessed by the hierophant of the goddesses,! and 
hastened to him with all speed. The name of him 
who was at that time hierophant it is not lawful for 
me to tell?; for he initiated the author of this 
narrative. By birth he was descended from the 
Eumolpidae.* He it was who in the presence of the 
author of this book foretold the ‘overthrow of the 
temples and the ruin of the whole of Greece, and he 
clearly testified that after his death there would be a 
hierophant who would have no right to touch the 
hierophant’s high seat, because he had been con- 
secrated to the service of other gods and had sworn 
oaths of the uttermost sanctity that he would not 
preside over temples other than theirs. Nevertheless 
he foretold that this man would so preside, though 
he was not even an Athenian. To such prophetic 
power did he attain that he prophesied that in his 
own lifetime the sacred temples would be razed to 
the ground and laid waste, and that that other would 
live to see their ruin and would be despised for his 
overweening ambition; that the worship of the 
Goddesses would come to an end before his own 
death, and that deprived of his honour his life would 
no longer be that of a hierophant, and that he would 
not reach old age. Thus indeed it came to pass. 
For no sooner was the citizen of Thespiae made 


_hierophant, he who fathered the ritual of Mithras,+ 


than without delay many inexplicable disasters came 
on in a flood. Some of these have been described 
in the: more detailed narrative of my History, 
others, if it be permitted by the powers above, I shall 


4 i.e. he had been the priest of Mithras. 
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ote “AdAdptyos EX tovs PapBdapous Oud TOV 
ITvAdy maphnAvev, wor7rep Sud oradiou Kal immo - 
KpoTov mediov Tpéxwv: Tova’Tas avT@ tas mUAas 
> / ~ ¢ / id an \ \ e / 
amédeEe THS “EXAddos 7 Te THY TA haa twarva 
EXOVTOOV akwrvUTws mpoomraperceAPovTwv doeBeva, 
Kal 6 TOV tepopavtik@v Deopary _Tapappayets 
vomos kal ovvdEo}Los. aAAa Tabra peev €s VoTEpov 
empaxOn, Kat 6 Adyos dia THY TPOyYwoWw Tap- 
HVEYKE. 
/ \ e A > \ ~ / e 

Tore d€ 6 pev lovAvavos T@ Oevordtw tepo- 
pavTav ovyyEvopLevos Kal THs exeilev codias 
dpucduevos xaveov, 6-pev bro Too Kavoraytiov 
amnyero opodp@s, ws mapaBaoilevowv eis Tov 
Kaioapa, Mdéipos dé jv Kata tiv ’Aciav, Aideciou 
dé petadAd~avros, mHYeoi ye emt maoav codiav 
av€duevos' wote oO ev ‘lovAvavos ervxev dv 
> > / / 
ovK éBovdero pev, add’ jvayKalero. meupbeis 
dé Kaioap emt Dadarias ovx iva Baowlevyn TaV 
exeivy) pLovov, aAX’ iva ev TH Baowreig dvadbapy, 
Tapa dd€av dmacav ex Ths TOV decay Tpovolas 
avnveykev, mavTas prev AavOavwv Ste Oeparreder 
Beovs, mavras d€ vKa@v ore eOepameve Beovs, Kal 
tov te ‘“Pivov émepaidbn, Kat mavTa doa wb7Ep 
> a ” / \ A 4 
éxeivov €Ovy BapBapa ovvedAwy Kal dovAwadmevos, 
ToAA@v emBovddy Kal Lnxavndrov mAEKOLEvaV 
avr@ (ws év Tots mept exetvov dvayeypanrac), 
Tov tepodavrnv petaxadeoas éx THs “EAAddos 
Kal ovv ékelvw TWA povols EKEiVOLS yrwpYyLa 


1 j.e. the Christian monks. This invasion of the Goths 
in 395 is mentioned again in the Life of Priscus. 

2 These incidents are related by Julian himself in his 
Letter to the Athenians and by Ammianus Marcellinus. 
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relate. It was the time when Alaric with his 
barbarians invaded Greece by the pass of Thermo- 
pylae, as easily as though he were traversing an open 
stadium or a plain suitable for cavalry. For this 
gateway of Greece was thrown open to him by the 
impiety of the men clad in black raiment,! who 
entered Greece unhindered along with him, and by 
the fact that the laws and restrictions of the hiero- 
phantic ordinances had been rescinded. But all this 
happened in later days, and my narrative digressed 
because I mentioned the prophecy. 

At the time I now speak of, Julian had no sooner 
become intimate with that most holy of hierophants 
and greedily absorbed his wisdom, than he was 
_ forcibly removed by Constantius to be his consort in 
the Empire and elevated to the rank of Caesar,? 
while Maximus remained in Asia (Aedesius had 
now passed away), and progressed by leaps and 
bounds in every kind of wisdom. Thus did Julian 
obtain what he did not desire, but had thrust upon 
him. As Caesar he was dispatched to Gaul, not so 
much to rule there as with the intention that he 
should perish by violent means, while holding his 
imperial office; but contrary to all expectation, by 
the providence of the gods he emerged alive, con- 
cealing from all men his pious devotion to the gods, 
but overcoming all men by reason of that very 
devotion. He crossed the Rhine and defeated and 
subjugated all the barbarian tribes beyond that 
river, and this in spite of numerous plots and 
schemes that were woven against him, as I have 
related in full in his Life. Then he summoned the 
hierophant from Greece, and having with his aid 
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diampakapevos, emt THY kabaipeow Ayép0n Tis 
Kwvotavtiov Tupavvidos. TadTa de ovvydecay 
’"OpetBaowos ex trod Ilepydwov, Kai tis Ta&V- ex 
AcBons, iV ’"Adpixijy Kadoto. “Pwyator Kara To 
7aT plov TIS yAwrrns, Etjpepos. tatta dé maAw 
ev tots Kata “lovAvavov BuBAcous akpiBéoTepov 
elpntar. ws 8 ovv Kabeire tiv tTupavvida Kwv- 
oTavTiov, Kal Tov LepodavTny améreuibev emi TV 
‘“EAAdéa, Kabdrep Oedv twa anoréutwv davervta, 
Kal mapacyovTa a eBovAreTo, Kai Baotdika ye 
atT@ S@pa Kat Oepareiay ovvemeuye mpos TV 
emyseAciav THS ‘EAAddos tep@v, Tov Md€urov 
<vOvs jeTemrepipato Kal TOV Xpvodvitov. Kal pua 
ye Hv én apdotv 4 KAfow. Tots de emi TOUS 


Beodvs Katapevyew €ddKer, Kal avdpes ovTw Spa- 


OTHplol Kal Teipay ExovTEs, Kal GUVEvEyKOVTES 
eis TavTO THhVv TEtpav, Kal THY mepl Tabra of vdop- 
Klay Kat duat@pnow (THs puxns dveyelpavres Kal 
ovoTnodpevor, onpelois eyxpimtovow dmnveot Kal 
aypios. éKetvo. Hoecav Ta davlevTa onpeta. O 
pev ovv XpvodvOios «tOds KatamAayels Kal mpos 
THY ous dmomTIEas, Thv yAdooay evdakwr, 

‘ov peveréov’’ eimev “ Ejol LOvov evradla, @ 
Magipe pidrare, aAAa Kal dwdrevtéov’’ 6 dé 
dvaornoas éautov “ aAX’ emAcAjoat prow Soxeis,” 
eimrev “ @ Xpvoavie, THs TawWelas Hv emawdevOnuer, 
ws TOV dkpwv yé eotw “EAXjvwv kai tadta 
TETHALOEYLEVODY Hy) mdavTws elkew Tols TmpwTwS 
dmavTnoaow, GAN’ exBraleobau THv Tob Gelov 
dvaw dxpis av emuxAivois mpos Tov DepamevovTa.” 


1 For Oribasius see his Life, pp. 498-499. 
2 Constantius died in November 361 and Julian entered 
Constantindplé in triumph in December. 
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performed certain rites known to them alone, he 


mustered up courage to abolish the tyranny of 
Constantius. His accomplices were Oribasius! of 
Pergamon and a certain Euhemerus, a native of 
Libya, which the Romans in their native tongue call 
Africa. But all this has been described in fuller 
detail in my work on Julian. When he had 
abolished the tyranny of Constantius,? and had sent 
back the hierophant to Greece as though he were 
sending back some god who had revealed himself 
and bestowed on him what he desired, and had sent 
with him also gifts worthy of an emperor, and 
attendants to take care of the temples of Greece, he 
at once sent for Maximus and Chrysanthius. One 
summons came for them both. They decided to 
have recourse to the aid of the gods, and energetic 
and experienced as they both were, they com- 
bined their experience for this common purpose, and 
summoned and brought to bear all their keen sight 


-in such matters and all their mental perspicacity ; 


but they encountered forbidding and hostile omens. 
Well did they know the meaning of the omens then 
revealed. Now Chrysanthius was overwhelmed and 
awestruck by what he saw, and biting his tongue 
he said: “Not only must I stay here, beloved 
Maximus, I must also hide myself from all men.” 
But Maximus asserted the force of his will, and 
replied : “ Nay, Chrysanthius, I think that you have 
forgotten that we have been educated to believe 


that it is the duty of genuine Hellenes, especially 


if they are learned men, not to yield absolutely 
to the first obstacles they meet; but rather to 
wrestle with the heavenly powers till you make 
them incline to their servant.’ But Chrysanthius 
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Xpvoavbiov dé troAaBdvros, “tows od Tatra 
mparrew rai dewos Kal ToAumpos, é€yw dé Tovrous 
ovK av paxeoatpny Tots onpetous™ Kal peta 
Tovs Aoyous dmoxwpiaavTos, 6 pev Magysos 
emrewelvev ATAVTO. mparrov, EOTE ETUXEV OV €Bov- 
Nero Kal Katemefiper- 6 5é€ XpvodvOios axwn- 
TOTEPOS eT EMEVEV dvdpidvTos, tovs €& apxfs 
TeTNyOTAS Tap €avT@ Aoyropods punde KWo 
duavoovpevos. mavTEes ovV avOpwrrot Tapa TOV 
Mdgyuov 700 ouverpoxacov Kara thv ’Aoiav, 
dou TE Hoav ev dpxais Kal oot TOUTWY amoAéAvvTo . 
To Te Kpeittov T&v BovrevTnpiwy. Kal Ofjjuos 
EOTEVOYWPEL TAS TMpoddo’s TH Magipp peTa 
Bofs mndavtes, qv Sipwos, 6tav twa Gepamedn, 
€x moAAod peuedernKev’ at Te yuvatres Tra,pa 
Thv yuvaika TH mAayia Ovpa mapevcexéovtTo, TV 
evoayioviay GBavualovoar Kai peuvqotar odav 
agvobcar 7 Oe procogias eveKev Magipov OuUTE 
vety* ovre ypappara «(00Ta dmépawev. 6 peev” 
ovv Ma€uios dr0 THS “Aotas maons TpooKvvov- 
evos, emt THY ovvTvxiay aver ToD Pao.rews, 
XpvodvOios dé euewe Kata xwpav, exetvo Oeot 
Kat oOvap, Ws mpos TOV TabTa ypadovTa EAeyev Es 
UoTEpov, €imdvTos’ 


iA A > / 4 - ae ? ~ 
ds Ke Deois emumeiOnrar, wdda Tt Eexdvov adrod. 


‘Qs be kat 6 Md€yos peta Toaavrns Toprretas 
emt TH Kavoravtwobrohw Wpunoe TE Kal Oud 
TAYEWV €ls avriy mrapeAba eSeAapiper, 6 TE yap 
Baotdeds Kal ot BaorAevopevor mdvra joa emt 
Magipw, v0E Kal Huepa diehepev adrots ovddev, 

1 otire vetv Cobet adds from Plato, Laws 689 p. 
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retorted: “Perhaps you have the skill and the 
daring to do this, but I refuse to contend against 
these omens.” With these words he went away, 
but Maximus remained and tried every method till 
he obtained the results that he wished and desired. 
Chrysanthius, however, remained more immovable 
than a statue, resolved not to alter in the least the 
conclusions that had originally been firmly fixed in 
his mind. Thereupon all the people of Asia flocked 
in haste to Maximus, not only those who at the time 
held office or had been relieved of their offices, 
but also the leading men in the various senates. 
The common people too blocked the streets 
before the house of Maximus, leaping and uttering 
shouts, as is from of old the custom of the mob 
whenever it would win someone’s favour. Mean- 
while the women poured in by the back door to see 
his wife, marvelled at her felicity, and begged her not 
to forget them: and so profound was her knowledge 
of philosophy that she made Maximus seem not to 
know how to swim or even know his alphabet. 
Thus, then, Maximus, adored by all Asia, went his 
way to meet the emperor, but Chrysanthius stayed 
where he was, since a god had appeared to him in 
a dream, and, as he later on told the author of this 
narrative, recited the following verse : 

If a man obeys the gods, they in turn hearken to his 

prayer.! 

Maximus with a numerous escort set out for 
Constantinople, and on arriving there he very soon 
shone out in all his glory. For both ruler and 
ruled were entirely devoted to Maximus. Whether 
it were day or night made no difference to them, 


1 Thad i. 218. 
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ovTws UmTep TOV TapovTwmy emt Tods Deods amavra 
dvepepov" evratla 6 prev Ma€yuos Bapds ay 7100 
mept Ta Bacirera, oroAjv TE dBporépay q Kara 
prrocogov TEPLXEOMEVOS, Kal 77pos Tas evTEevEets 
cov XaAemurepos Kal OvaoxXEpeoTEpos’ 6 de Bacvreds 
Tyvoet TA TpaTToueva.  petatrépsacbar yodbv 
avTots, ex Buacapevov Tob Baotdéws, ed0€e Kal Tov 
IIpicxov: 6 6€ Maépos _ETHITEL mpooavayKaloy 
Kal TOV XpvodvOvov. Kal audw ye hoav peTa- 
meumTor, o ev Ilpicxos éx ths “EAAaddos, Xpuo- 
avOtos dé€ amo Avdias Kal Ldpdewv. Kat ovTw ye 
e€eKpeu“ato THs To avdpos auvovaias 6 Feaméatos 
*lovAvavés, dote Tols pev ws iro eméotere, 
Kkalamep Geods ixerevwv édDety Kal ovvetvar: TO 
de Xpvoavbiw Kal yvvatka etvac muOdpevos, 
MeXir7jv dvoya exovoav Kal tr adtrod bavualo- 
peevnv Sduadepdvtws (trob dé tadta ypadovtos 
aveyia Hv), idia mov Kabicas éavTdv, Kal 7pds 
THv yuvaika éméoteilev adbros ypadwr, ovdevos 
el00TOs, Kal mavrolas adres puvas, TOV avdpa 
meiOew pdapnas amayopedoat THY €§odov" Kal 
TI Tpos XpvodvOvov aitjoas emotoAnv, eita 
eoBaha € exetvny Kal ofpayida apdortépars emBets, 
ws av THY pilav TOUS afovras eoTeuev, moda Kal 
amo oToudros dpdoas & xpyoy.a evoputle mpos TO 


pyidiws membetvy peyddas dpévas Alaxidao. 
6 pev obv IIpioxos AG, Kat eAPav eowdpover’ Kai 
1 aveyidv Boissonade ; dveyra Hv Wyttenbach. 


1 None of these letters by the emperor is extant. 
2 Lliad ix. 184. ‘ 
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so incessantly did they refer to the gods all 
questions that arose in their daily life. The result 
was that at the imperial court Maximus began to 
grow insolent, wore flowing raiment of a stuff too 
luxurious for a philosopher, and became more and 
more difficult of access and unapproachable ; but the 
emperor knew’ nothing of what was going on. 
Then they decided, according to the urgent wishes 
of the emperor, to send for Priscus also; and 
Maximus persisted in his demand that Chrysanthius 
should come as well. Both men were accordingly 
summoned, Priscus from Greece, and Chrysanthius 
from Sardis in Lydia. The divine Julian was so 
dependent on the latter’s society that he wrote to 
both men as though they were his intimate friends, 
and implored them as though they were gods to 
come and live with him. But in the case of 
Chrysanthius, on hearing that he had a wife named 
Melite to whom he was devotedly attached (she was 
a cousin of the present author), Julian retired in 
private and, unknown to all, he wrote with his own 
hand to this woman and expended every possible 
argument to induce her to persuade her husband 
not to refuse to make the journey. Then he asked 
for the letter that had been written to Chrysanthius, 
enclosed his own, set his seal on both, and dispatched 
messengers to take what seemed to be only one 
letter.1 Moreover, he sent many verbal messages 
which he thought would be useful 
‘To persuade with ease the mighty soul of the grandson of 
Aeacus.?” 
Priscus accordingly came,? and when there he 


_ § Cf. Julian, Letter to Libanius (55 Wright), written at 
Antioch early in 363, in which he complains that Priscus 
delays his coming. 
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/ > > / Ss > \ ¢ / 

478 Tot ye ovK eAaTTous Hoav adrov ot BepamevovTes, 
> ceed iA > / > ¢ \ ~ / 
add’ Ewevev duws'akivytos, ody bro THs BaowXelas 
> / > \ \ / / \ 
eraipopevos, adda tiv Baowreiav Katapépwv Kat 
opadilwrv és TO didocopuwrtepov. 

¢ \ / X9OA / zs A 

O d€ Xpvaodvbios otdé tavTtais édAw ais 
apkvot Kal pynxavais, aAAa Tots Beots evtvxwv, 
ws Ta Tapa Tov Oedv tv apetaBAnta, Kat adros 
elmeto Tots Oeois, Kai mpos Tov Baowréa éréoretrer, 
ws 7 Kata Avdlav brép attod yivouto pov}, Kal ot 
feot tadra edpalov. 6 dé tbawmTevoe ev THV 
amoTuxiav THs KAncews, apxtepéa dé arrodei~as 
Tov Te avdpa Kal THY yuvatka THs Avdias, Kat 
tm ékeivois eémitpépas eivar tov GAAwy THY 
aipeow, avtos emt tov Ilepouxov ouvnmetyero 1 

/ / \ \ / / 
moAenov. Magipov dé cat Ipioxov cuverropéevwr, 
Kat GAAow Sé Twes ovpTrapwudpTovv eis mAGos 
ouvteAobvTes, EavTods eyKwutalovTwy avOpwTrwv 
wv \ / / 4 ¢ % 
dyAos, Kal odddpa ye SvoyKovpeve, 6tt 6 Baorreds 
edyoev avTois ouvteTvynKevar. ws d€ TA TPAay- 
pata ovvtdvws amd Tav peydAwy éxeivwv Kal 

~ > / > A > \ \ + 
Aapmpav eAmidwv €s TO adaves Kal apuoppov 
7 9 A / e > A aA 

Kateppvn ” Kal duwAicOnoev, ws ev Tots SreEodiKots 

a > 
tots Kata “lovAvavov etpntat, 6 Te ‘“loBiavos 
> / \ ~ \ + / 
eBacirevce Kal TYyL@v Tovs avdpas dueTeAEcEV- 
eita pdra tayéws Kal adodpas cuvarnAbe TH 
mpoBacirevoavTe (et ye 57) mapa Tovs mA«ciovas 

7 guviyyero Boissonade ; ouvnmelyero Cobet. 
2" kareppdyn Boissonade ; ; karepptn Cobet. 


' They were both present at Julian’s death (Ammianus 
Marcellinus xxv. 3). 

* On Julian’s death in Persia in June 363, the general 
Jovian was elected emperor by the army. 
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behaved with great modesty. And though there 
_ were just as many who sought his favour, he never- 
theless remained unmoved, and was not puffed up 
by the emperor's court, but rather endeavoured to 
lower the pride of the court and to bring it to a 
more philosophic level. 

Chrysanthius, however, could not be caught even 
by such snares and devices as these, but he con- 
sulted the gods, and since the will of heaven was 
unchanged, he for his part obeyed the gods, and 
wrote to the emperor that it was in the latter's 
interest that he should stay in Lydia, and that the 
gods had informed him of this. The emperor was 
suspicious about the refusal of his invitation, but he 
-appointed Chrysanthius high priest of Lydia, along 
with his wife, and entrusted to them the selection 
of other priests. Meanwhile he himself was setting 
out in haste for the war against Persia. Both 
Maximus and Priscus accompanied him,! and certain 
other sophists joined the expedition, so that they 
amounted to a considerable number; they were, in 
fact, a mob of men who sang their own praises and 
were inflated with pride because the emperor said 
that he had associated with them. But when the 
enterprise which began with such great and splendid 
hopes had fallen with a crash to a vague and shapeless 
ruin and had slipped through his fingers, as I have 
described more fully in my Life of Julian, Jovian? 
was made emperor, and he continued to award 
honours to these men. Then too swiftly and 
violently he passed away to join his predecessor in 
Empire (if, indeed, we can say of that predecessor 
that he merely joined the majority?!), and then 


3 EKunapius means that Julian became a god. 
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> “a 

ovTws amfAGe), Badevrwavds te Kat Badns 
eméoTyoav Tots mpaypacw. evTatla ovvap- 

/ \ / \ / A ~ 
matovtar ev Ma&mos Kat IIpicxos, moAd ths 

> , nel oe > \ ante 
KAjncews Siapepovons 7 ote “lovAvavos éxdreu. 
EKelyn PEeV yap Tis HV TaVvyyupLK?) Kal Tmpos TYLAV 

~ / ~ 
mepitT@s diaAdurovoa, tavtns dé THs SevTépas 
mpo Tov €eAmilouevwvy Kal TO dawopevov KiV- 
> / > , 

duvos HV, OVTWS aTIia Tis adpa Kal Trepiparis 
KaTeKeéxuTo TOV Opwyevwv. add’ 6 pev IIpicxos 
oveev UmoaTas dewdv, add Kai mpoopmapTupnbets 
ayabos etvat Kal yeyevfodar Kata Tov KaLpoV 
2 aA > ~ > \ e / \ ¢ ~ 
exeivov, emavyAfev eis tHv “KAAdéda: Kai 6 tabdTa 
ypadwv emaideveTo Kat €ekelvous Tovs xpdovous 

A nv \ > > / A ~ ¢ \ / 
mats wv Kal eis epyBous aptt TeADV. 6 5€ MaEmos, 
modAot jev yop avToo KateBowy Onpocia TE ev 
Tots Gedrpous Kat idia pos TOV Baovhec., Bavpaoros 
d€ Hv Kal ovTws, OTL _Tpos TooavTas avegepe 
ovpdopas: mAnv es to Bab’ratov adbrov Tijs 
TYLWpPlAsS TEpLdyousl, ToOTOVTWY TYLHOAVYTES ypN- 
HaTWV, OOa LAT. avip akovew edvvato Pirocodav 
(STumTEVOV yap avToV Ta TavTwWY Exew), Kal 
pEeTEyiVwoKOV, ws y odtyou TYLNOUVTES avT@. Kal 
aveTrenpln ye ets TH “Aotav em karaBorq Tov 
XpNUaTwWY, Kal doa yey emraaxev bmep macav €oTt 
Tpaywolav, Kat ovdels av ein peyadddpwvos, ovdé 

A id 

HOomEVOS KaKOls, WOTE eSayyedrew avdpos TO- 
covTov THALKavTas ovpdopas. pucpa. yap Kal ¥ 
Ilepodv Aeyouevrn oxddevots, Kal ot yuvatKetou 


1 kal Boissonade ; ws Wyttenbach. 





1 Or “The Trough”; for this torture see Plutarch, 
Artaxerxes 16, where it is fully described. 
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Valentinian and Valens succeeded to the Imperial 
throne. Thereupon Maximus and Priscus were 
carried off in custody, and this time their summons 
was very different from the time when Julian 
invited them. For then the summons was, as it 
were, to some public festival and it lit up the path 
to ample honours; but in that second summons, 
instead of bright hopes, danger was clearly visible, 
for the fear of public and overwhelming disgrace 
veiled for them the whole prospect. Priscus, how- 
ever, suffered no harm, and since evidence was 
produced that he was a righteous man and had 
behaved virtuously at the time I speak of, he 
returned to Greece. It was at the time when the 
author of this narrative was being educated, and 
was still a boy just arrived at adolescence. 
But Maximus, though many clamoured against 
him, both in public in the theatres and privately 
to the emperor, in spite of this won admiration 
because he bore up against such great misfortunes. 
Nevertheless they inflicted on him the severest 
possible punishment; for they fined him a sum of 
money so large that a philosopher could hardly even 
have heard of such an amount (this was because 
they suspected that he possessed the property of all 
the others); and then they regretted it on the 
ground that they had made his fine too small. He 
was sent into Asia to make payment of the money, 
and what he suffered there was beyond any tragedy, 
and none could have the power of utterance or take 
such pleasure in the misfortunes of others as to 
report fully the terrible sufferings of this great man. 
For even the Persian torture called “The Boat,’ or 
the painful toil of the women with the hoe among 
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tov ’ApraBpwv oKaAucpol, m™pos Tas eTUPEPOJLEVas 
ddvvas TO odpare. Kal 7) Gavpacia yuvy tapi 
Kal Smrepip yet. ws O€ H ay diretpov, Kal emeTelveTo, 
“ mpopLern , dyow “a ytvar, ddppaxov, émidos, 
Kat edevbepwoov.” 1 dé Kal empiato Kal Taphy 
Exouoa.. evra00a 6 fev ATEL TEV, 7 de ngtwce 
mpomety, Kal avTika ye dmohoperns, THYV fev ot 
TpoonKovTes eOartov: o dé Makuos & emruev OUKETL. 

‘Evrab0a oy mas Aoyos eAdrTwv, Kal may Ooov 
av TO TOUTUKOV dpvrjoeve yévos, mpos tas KAedpyou 
mpagers. nv pev yap 0 KAéapxos éx Ocompuray 
TOV eVdayLoveny, Kal OvapepovTws mept dd€av 
KaAnv VEVOMEVOS, TOV TpayuadTwy yon peTa- 
BeBrnpever, Kal Badevruavod prev eis THY EoTrépav 
aTOKEXWPNKOTOS, tod. d6€ Baotddéws BdAevros 
Kwdvvois Tots eayaTois euBbeBnKOTOS, Kal Ov TOV 
mept Baovrcias, adAa Tov TEpt GwTHpias ayava 
tTpexovtos: 6 yap IIpoxdémos avravactas moAAais 
Kat ameipos Suvdjeot, mavtaydbev avrov mepté- 
KomTev eis TO ovAAnPOHva,’ THs obv ’Acias amd- 
ons Kat exetvov Tov Karpov 6 KAgapyos émeoraret, 
don KATA THV eCovotay ad’ “EAAnomdvrov da 
Avdias Kal Ifvovdtas em IlappvAtav apopilerar. 
Kal 2 moXAnv els TA Tpaypata ouvedepev EvVOLaV, 
T@ Te ownaT. trapaPadAdpevos é€s Tovs hndlicoles 
KWOUVOUS, Kal Tpos TOV THs adbAfs Emapyov avTLKpUS 
duadepopevos, wate odd€ 6 Bactdeds TH dSiadopav 
1 guynuevac Boissonade ; cvA\nPOAvac Wyttenbach, to im- 


prove the sense, but the construction is awkward. 
2 kali before roA\}v Wyttenbach adds. 


1 Strabo iii. 220 describes the toilsome gold-digging of the 
women of this tribe in Lusitania. Tzetzes, Chiliad x, 885, 
echoes Eunapius. 
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the Artabri! is not to be compared with the agonies 
inflicted on the body of Maximus. His wonderful 
wife was ever by his side and grieved over his 
sufferings. But when there seemed to be no limit 
to them and they even grew more intense, he said 
to her: “ My wife, buy poison, give it to me and set 
me free.’ Accordingly she bought it and came with 
it in her hand. ‘Thereupon he asked for it to drink 
but she insisted on drinking first, and when she had 
straightway died her relatives buried her: but after 
that Maximus did not drink. 

And now all my eloquence and all the praises 
that the tribe of poets might sing would prove un- 
equal to describe the conduct of Clearchus.? 
Clearchus came of a rich family in Thesprotis and 
had himself won a distinguished reputation when 
the whole course of events was changed. For 
Valentinian withdrew to the empire of the West,* 
while the Emperor Valens became involved in the 
utmost dangers, and had to enter a contest not only 
for empire but for his very life. For Procopius had 
revolted against him with unlimited forces and was 
harassing him from all sides to bring about his 
capture. Now Clearchus was at that time governor 
of all Asia, that is to say of the domain that extends 
from the Hellespont through Lydia and Pisidia as 
far as the boundaries of Pamphylia. And he dis- 
played great kindness in his government and ex- 
posed his own person to the greatest risks, and 
openly carried on a quarrel with the _pretorian 
prefect, so that not even the emperor could ignore 


2 Clearchus was a frequent correspondent of Libanius. 
He was prefect of Constantinople 398-402. 
3 In 363. The revolt of Procopius was in 365. 
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myvoet. Kal Tol ye Tv emapxos Ladovtwos, avnp 
Kal emt THS ‘LovAvavob Baotreias KOOLLNOAS Thy 
€avTob puxny," GAN’ ouws Thy te BAakeiay adrob 
dua TO yhpas amnAeyEe kat Nixiavy amexdAeu Kat 
yap ejuedev adr @ Kara TOV KaLpov | éxeivov Hoo- 
xevew Kal povvivat THY boxy bm avayvicewds 
TE KQL THS LoTOpLKAS epuTreuptas.. 

Xwpynoavrwy de Kards Tov mpaypdtwv, 6 
Badns drrepnydaOn KA€apyor, Kal ovK amédvace 
Ths apxhs, add’ eis apynv peTéaTI GE peilova, 
avOuTratov avrov emuaTnoas Ths vov iStws "Actas 
Kkadovpevns. avtn dé amo [lepyduouv to adurevées 
eméxouoa THY? UmepKemevny Hrretpov axpt Kapias 
amoTeuveTar, Kat 0 Tu@Aos atts mepiypader TO 
mpos Avditav. eat. d€ apydv evdo€otaty, Kai od 
KaTHKoos TOU THs avAs émapxov, mAjv doa ye 
vov mdAw és Tov vewTepov TovTovi BdépuBov dmavra 
oupTépuptar® Kat avareTdpaxtar. Tote dé THY 
bytaivovoay “Aciav amoAaBav o KAéapyos, edpev 
-exet TOV Md€mov Katatewdpuevov tats Bacavois, 
Kal ors avéxovta. Oetov 57) to peta TabTa eoTw 
elmetv Epyov, ov yap av Tis TO OUTwW TrapdAoyov és 
aAAov Twa avadepor Sixaiws 7H Oedv: Tovs Te 
yap oTpaTiwtas dmavras, ot TavTais eheoTHKecav 

1 rixnv Boissonade ; yux7jv Cobet. 


* Before ryv Wyttenback deletes zpés. 
3 guumepvpxra Boissonade ; cupmrépuprar Cobet. 


1 This is not the prefect of Gaul to whom Julian ad- 
dressed his Orations iv. and viii. The spelling in the Greek 
text, ‘‘ Salutius,” is often used instead of Sallustius. I give 
the more usual form. His official name, é.g. in inscriptions, 
was Secundus. After Julian’s death he was offered and 
refused the throne, and again on the death of Jovian, in 364, 
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their quarrel. The prefect’s name was Sallust,! and 
in the reign of the Emperor Julian he had perfected 
-and adorned his own mind. Nevertheless Clearchus 
exposed his slothfulness due to old age, and nick- 
named him Nicias.?, And in fact in those days he 
thought only of nurturing and strengthening his 
mind by reading and by inquiry into the facts of 
history. 

Now when he saw that things went so well, 
Valens felt unbounded admiration for Clearchus, and 
far from removing him from his office he transferred 
him to a post of greater importance and appointed 
him proconsul of all that is to-day properly called 
Asia. This province embraces the sea coast from 
Pergamon and includes the hinterland of that coast 
as far as Caria, while Mount Tmolos circumscribes 
its limits in the direction of Lydia. It is the most 
illustrious of all the provinces and is outside the 
jurisdiction of the pretorian prefect, save in so far as 
everything has been thrown into confusion and dis- 
order in these later troubles.? But, at the time I 
speak of, Asia was still free from sedition when 
Clearchus took over the government; and there he 
discovered Maximus racked by tortures and barely 
able to endure them. I must now relate a super- 
natural occurrence ; for none could justly ascribe to 
any other than a god a thing so amazing. For all the 
soldiers who had been assigned to punish Maximus 


refused it for himself and his son. He seems to have been 
prefect of the East in 365, but resigned because of the 
hostility of the proconsul of Asia, Clearchus. 

2 Nicias, the Athenian general, pursued a policy of 
** watchful waiting ” in the Peloponnesian War. 

3 Perhaps he refers to the supremacy of the Goths about 
398, or the sedition of Antioch in 387. 
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5 / A / / , ~ > 
aAnKTws si kohdceat, peilove Bia duyeivy ex- 
nvaykace,’ Kat Tov Madéyov avike TOV dSeopdv, 
> / / ~ 
emyeAetav TE ETTOLHGATO TOD GwpaTos, Kal dpoO- 
4 / 
tpamrelov eGeTo, Kal mpos Tov BactA€a TocavTH KaT- 
/ 
ExpjoaTto tappnoia, wate 6 Baaireds dyn Kal 
peOjKe THv wuxiv, Kal mavTa ye ovvexwpnoev 
id / ” ~ ~ / \ 
ooa KAdapyos émele. 7@ yoty Ladovtiw thy 
> a ~ 
apxynv tapadtcas, Av&dvov eméatyce® tots Tis 
> ~ + ¢ \ / / ~ 
avAjs epyous. o de KXéapyos tovs te KoAacripas 
€KElVOUS OTpaTLWTaS, Kal GooL® KaTa TOV aTUYA 
xpovov exetvov Hoav theAdmevot Te Kat UBpicartes, 
Tovs pev uvveTo, Tovs dé EloempaTTETO* Kal 
mavTes TOOTO Sid oTOmaTos Elyov ws €ln SevTEpos 
> \ ~ / > ~ \ \ / 
lovAvavos TH Ma€iuww. evtad0a 37 Kai dypooias 
\ > / e / > / > > > 
Twas emdei€ers 6 Md€iypos emounoato, add’ (od 
\ > / \ / \ / > > / 
yap émedvKer pos Oéatpov) thy dd€av eis eAa- 
XLoToV TveyKev, ews avédepev EeavTov, diadreydpevos 
mdAw. modAAa yobv Tay Te KTHUATwWY aveKomileTo,* 
Kal TOV éTépws Tws SiaKkekAcupevwv, Kal Hv TAaXd 
pidva OAPs, Kal Womep apTl Tapiwy eis THY 
> ~ / e \ \ > \ 
TovAiavot Bactiveiav. 6 Sé Kat eis THY Kwv- 
5 \ 
oravTwovmoAw Tepipavas wv emeOT]LNOE, KaL 
mavres attTov €dedoikecar, TH Te TUXNV avira 
pevynv op@vtTes* jtKal THs adowdTHTOs THs TeEpt 
\ Wy 2 / 
Eoupylas €aTl bev TeTrELpacpEevos, THY Se Es TOVdE 
emt ‘mA€ov eddgalev.t> evratOa d€ adtT@ madAw 
PS) \ \ Ad / / > / 10 ¢ 
ia TO 70AD KAéos TpaxvTepov avépu mabos. ot 
1 aanvdyKxace Boissonade ; érnvdyxace Cobet. 
2 érevénce Boissonade ; éréatnoe Wyttenbach. 


% gcov Boissonade ; éc0 Wyttenbach. 
4 xkarexoulfero Boissonade; davexoulfero Cobet. 
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without respite, by superior force he compelled to flee, 
released him from his fetters, charged himself with 
the cure of his body, and made him sit at his own 
table. Moreover he spoke so boldly and frankly to the 
emperor that the latter not only relaxed his wrath 
but conceded everything that Clearchus advised. 
Thus he relieved Sallust of his office and appointed 
Auxonius! to the duties of pretorian prefect. Then 
Clearchus proceeded to punish the soldiers who had 
tortured Maximus, from all who in that unhappy 
time had stolen anything from him he exacted re- 
payment, and punished those who had insulted him ; 
so that this saying was in the mouths of all that 
he was a second Julian to Maximus. Thereupon 
Maximus even delivered public declamations, but since 


he was not naturally fitted to speak to a sophistic 


audience he increased his reputation little thereby, 
until at last he began to lift up his head again and . 
resumed his lectures on philosophy. Thus he re- 
covered much of his wealth and of what had been 
stolen from him in various ways, and very speedily 
he became prosperous and as well off as when he 
first arrived at Julian’s court. Next he actually 
visited Constantinople as a distinguished personage, 
and all men regarded him with awe when they found 
that his fortunes were restored. He even risked a 
test of his innocence in the matter of theurgy, and 
still further increased his reputation.2, Thereupon 
once more his widespread renown gave birth to 
harsh feelings against him. For the courtiers framed 


1 Zosimus iv. 10. 
2 The text is mutilated and the meaning obscure. 


5 kal THs . . . €ddfafev is evidently corrupt. Cobet sug- 
gests mereipauévos. 
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yap TEepl TO BaciAeva tots Bacidcbow emBovdny * 
TWA OVOTHGA[PEVOL Kal TpOooTHNGdLevot pavtetov 
LOLWTLKOV (od TAVTOS €oTe KaTapabety 6 Aeyw); 
xpnop0d TWOS EKTTEDOVTOS doadeatépov, TOV xen- 
opLov €ml TOV Magtpov | avaveyKay, TO Lev TPayua 
ovxy opodoyjcavtes, ws 5° av avtod xproavtos 
Kat aveAdvtos Ti aadéorepov BovAdpevot pabeiv: 
dedeukTo yap ToTe Ta TOV Dedv Ma€Emov povov 
eldevar, Kav éemukexaduppeva mpds Tovs aAdous 
depyntar. 6 dé Tov vody éemuoTHoas Kal Siabpadv 
Ta Aeyoueva, TO KEeKpuppevoy pev ev Tots Adyots, 

d€ aAnbds, cider d&€ws, Kal pavreiwy adn- 
Oéorepov eEjveyKev, ws Tov Te avayvdvTa (A€ywv 
eavTov) amaAecay, Kal TavTas, ov TOUS: €looTas 
Thy mpaéw povov, mpoceOnkev, GAAd Kal TO KoAac- 
Onodpevov adicws méov amepnver, e€ advTwr de 
eméOnkev OTL eta THv aTavTwv Kouny Kal 
ohdrpomrov pbopav, év i) TOU povou Epyov €00- 
pba, 6 Bactreds Evov twa Siadbapycetat * TpOTTOV, 
ovoe Tabis agubeis, ovde evdofou tahov. Kal 
TATA coxev OUTWS, Kal ev Tots dueLoducots dcpt- 
Béorepov yeypanrau. cahaeoav pev yap avTixa 
ol Te GvoTHodpevor Kal apOunoavTes: mavTov dé 
mavTaxoUev aprralopevey Kal KATAKOTTOMEVOY, 
womrep dAcKxTopidwr € ev €opTh Kal ovpooiw Kowny 
edwxiav eXovTL, Kat 0 Md€ipmos ovvnpTaoin pev, 
Kal eis thy *Avridyevav 7rdev, evda 6 Baotreds 
duetpiBev: aicyuvbevres Sé adtod tov dovov, ws 


1 Bacra . . . twelve letters missing. Wyttenbach sug- 
gests Baciedow dxOdueva cuvwyociay ; Lundstrém Baoiedow 
émiBovAny. 


* dua pOapjoera Boissonade ; duapbaphoerac Wyttenbach. 
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a conspiracy against the emperors and put forward 
some private oracle of their own (it is not everyone 
who can understand what 1 mean), and when some 
obscure oracular utterance was given they referred 
it to Maximus, without admitting to him their real 
aim, but as though he himself had given forth and 
reported the oracle, and they desired to learn its 
meaning more clearly. For it had been made 
manifest at that time that Maximus alone knew the 
purposes of the gods, however obscurely they might 
be conveyed to other men. Accordingly, by putting 
his mind on the oracle and closely observing what 
it said, he quickly saw the hidden sense of the 
words, that is, the truth itself, and he revealed it 
more truly than an oracle, namely that they had 
ruined both him who published it, meaning him- 
self, and all men besides, added he, not only those 
who knew of their plot; but he declared that many 
more would be unjustly chastised. Moreover from 
the inmost shrine, as it were, he announced: “ After 
the general and multiform slaughter of all men, in 
which we shall be the victims of the massacre, the 
emperor will die a strange death, and will not be 
given burial or the honour of a tomb.” Thus 
indeed it came to pass, as I have described more 
fully in my Universal History. For presently the 
conspirators who had banded together were arrested, 
and while they were being dragged to prison from 
all directions and beheaded, like hens at some 
festival or banquet to entertain the whole populace, 
Maximus too was dragged away with them, and so 
came to Antioch where the emperor! was staying 
at the time. But they were ashamed to put him to 


1 Valens. For the execution of Maximus at Ephesus in 
371 cf. Ammianus Marcellinus xxix.1; Zosimus iv. 15. 
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TaVTa ET THS Kkpioews nAéyxOn, Kal OTL KaTéyvw 
TOV eyXerpnodvrey, Kal OTL mpoetmev akpiBas 
amavta, Kabdmep ev tH Magkipov owpati Oedv 
twa KodAdlovtes, dovkiyy Twa Kal payeipwdon 
poynv tov Diorov émi tiv *Aciav ad’t@ ovve 

éveutbav, THv ’Aciav towovTov twos a€imoavtes. 
6 be TapayevolLevos TO tmpootaxbev empake Kal 
Tap” EauvTod mpoceOnKer, apbovor TWO Xopyyiav 
TO ovwdet Kat AeAvoonKote Tis uxs vEpLooy” 
ToMoo's yap a cen: aitlous Te Kal dvaxtious, 
Kal TOV péyav Mad€wov atrois éréodake. KaKeivo 
pev eixev 7 payreto. Tédos, dméBawe d€ Kal Ta 
AeiTOpeva. 6 TE yap Baowdeds ev peydAn Tav 
LKvday paxy f€vov Twa, npavicbn tpdtrov, wore 
ovde oaTéov ets _dvaipeow evpeOn: mpoce€Onke 
d€ 6 daiuwv Kal eTepdv Tu petlov: 6 yap Datos 
exetvos (Kal tadra dé axpiB@s 6 ypddwv tapav 
ouvyTioraro ) mapahubels THS apxXhs, Kat azrodn- 
pjoas m™pos TOV vEeworTl Baotdevovra ®ecoddavor, 
etra eraveAbuv (eyeyapnker yap éK Tis *Acias 
ydapov Tupavvidt mpémrovTa), Kal ug Tpupnv 
ETLBELKVULLEVOS Kal TO Ovarrepevyevar TO eyKAjuara, 
copTyy Te emyyeMe moduteAH Tots ev as uspare 
Kat Kara edyeveray mpoBeBnKoow. n Tpitn de 
jv juepa Tav Kadavddv as ovTws lavovapias 
nLEpas ‘Papator mpocovop.acovor, Kal TpooKur)- 
cavTes TavTes avT@ UréaxovTo TiHv evwyiav. Oo dE 





1 For Festus cf. Ammianus xxix. 2. 

2 Ammianus xxxi. 13 “nee postea repertus est usquam.” 
The battle was at Adrianople in 378, against the Goths ; late 
writers often confuse them with the Scythians. 
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death, both because he had refuted every charge 
at the trial and convicted of falsehood those who 
had laid hands on him, and because he had so 
precisely foretold all that was happening; there- 
fore just as though in the person of Maximus they 
were punishing some god, they sent away with 
him into Asia a certain Festus,! a man of a 
murderous disposition with the soul of a butcher, 
judging Asia to be a worthy abode for such a 
man. When he arrived he carried out his orders, 
and of his own accord even went beyond them 
and indulged to the top of his bent his beast- 
like and rabid temperament. For first he cut off 
the heads of many, guilty and innocent alike, 
and next he slaughtered Maximus, that great man. 
So the oracle was fulfilled, and the rest of it 
also came to pass. For the emperor in a fierce 
battle with the Scythiams was done away with in 
a strange fashion,? so that not even a bone was 
found to bury. The will of Heaven added to all 
this a still more wonderful occurrence. For that 
same Festus (and this the author learned accurately 
as an eyewitness), was deprived of his office, and 
first he went to visit Theodosius who had _ lately 
been made emperor; then he returned to Asia 
(for he had there contracted a marriage splendid 
enough for a tyrant), and to make a display of his 
luxurious living and his escape from all the charges 
against him, he announced that he would give a 
magnificent banquet to those who held the most 
distinguished offices or were of the highest nobility. 
Now it was the third day after the January Calends, 
as the Romans call them, and they all saluted him 
and promised to come to the banquet. Then Festus 
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~ \ ’ \ ~ / ¢ / \ / 
maphAbe prev eis TO TOV Neweoewv tepov (Kal Toi 
> / / / 4 > > “ 
ye ovdémoTe droas Oepamevew Oeovs, add’ ods 
ekoAacev amavras dua TodTO avnpnKws), TapeADav 
d€ Ouws, adtois dvap amnyyeire Kal KaTedaKpvE 
Tv osu Sinyovpevos. TO Se dverpov vr TOV 
M / 7 /, > / LA 
d€yov epacke TpaynAdyxnv émAaBopevov EAKew 
abrov eis TOV GOnV, ws SuKacdpevov emt Tod IIXov- 
Téws. ot dé mapdvTes, Kalmep SedudTES Kal pos 
\ iA ~ b] \ > / / / 
Tov odAov Tod avdpos avadepovtes Piov, Ta TE 
daKpva arredynyev ExaoTos, Kal Tatv Meaty exeAcvov 
* ¢ \ > / \ 4 > / \ 
evyeo0ar: 6 dé ézeifero Kal yuyeTo. e€tovTr Se 
atT@, Tolv modoiv audoty trevexPeévTwv, emi Fa 
vata e€orcbaiver TO cGua, Kal avavdos EeKeiTo° 
Kat ameveyfeis attixa éreAeUTnoE, Kal TovTO 
edofev eivar THs Upovoias Epyov apiotov. 
\ \ YY \ \ \ \ \ 
Ilepit dé IIpicxov ta ev modAAa Kata THY TeEpt- 
A Uy 
mTecovcay avayKny Kal mpoTepov eipytat, Olev TE 
> » > ~ ~ > 
Hv: tduov dé Kata TO 700s adTod ToLodTOV arouvy- 
povevetau’ Kpuibivous Te Hv ayav Kat Pabvyvadwr, 
\ \ / 
pvnuns Te els aKpov aduypevos, Kal Tas dd€as 
~ ~ A / 
andoas TOV TaAadv ouvynpnkws Kal emt OTOMATOS 
” / A a“ \ / > ~ \ 
éxwv: kdAdotos 5€ wy Kal peyas ofOjvar, Kat 
b) / “ ” > \ \ / “A >? 
amaiseuTtos av edo€ev eivar dia TO pwodus ywpeiv es 
/ > > ¢ / / > / \ 
dudAeEw, GAN ws Onoavpdv yé twa epvdatre TA 
ddypata, Kal Tovs edKoAWS TrEepl adTaV TpoiepEe- 
\ 
vous dwvnv aowrTous epackev. ov yap TOV ViKa- 
> A / 2 A A 
pevov ev tats SdadcEcow e€nwepotoba. paddo 





1 Two deities called Nemesis were worshipped in Asia, 
and especially at Smyrna. 
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entered the temple of the Goddesses Nemesis,! 
though he had never professed any reverence for the 
gods, nay it was for their worship of the gods that 
he punished all his victims with death ; still he did 
enter, and related to those present a vision he had 
had, and as he told the tale his face was bathed in 
tears. Now the dream was as follows: he said that 
Maximus threw a noose round his neck, seized him, 
and dragged him down to Hades to have his case tried 
before Pluto. All present were terrified when they 
recalled the whole life of the man, but they each of 
them dried their tears, and bade him pray to the 
Goddesses. He obeyed them and offered up his 
prayers. But as he came forth from the temple both 
his feet slipped from under him, and he fell on his 
back and lay there speechless. He was carried home 
and at once expired, an event that was considered to 
be a most admirable dispensation of Providence. 
Concerning Priscus I have already related many 
facts, for I had to do so now and then, as it fell out, 
and so I have spoken of his birthplace. But of his 
character the following account is separately recorded. 
He was of a too secretive disposition, and his learning 
was recondite and abstruse; moreover, his memory 
was extraordinarily good, and he had collected all 
the teachings of the ancients and had them ever 
on his tongue. In appearance he was very hand- 
some and tall, and he might have been thought 
uneducated, because it was so hard to induce him 
to engage in disputation, and he kept his own con- 
victions hidden as though he were guarding a treasure, 
and used to term prodigals those who too lightly 
gave out their views on these matters. For he used 
to say that one who is beaten in_ philosophical 
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edackev, adda mpos THY Sdvauw THs adAnfevas 
avTiBaivovta, tats Te ddvvats Kal T@ diAoTinw 
KaTakAwpevov aypiodcba, Kat pcdAoyov Te apa 
\ / > A A / 
Kat pcodiAdcodov arroteActo8ar Kai dvatapar- 
teo0ar. dua tavTynv ovv THY aitiay émetye Ta 
, \ \ > i 4 2 4 \ ig Ss 
moAAd. Kat Bpadds 7v Kat oyKwdns Kata TO HOos, 
Kat TO 00s eptratTev od povov OTE ETaipots Kal 
OutAntats ovviv, adr’ é€k vedtnTos adT@ To a€iwua 
OUVEYTpacer. 6 yoobv XpvadvOos Tpos TOV TAavTA 
/ ” e ¢ \ , / Mg A 
ypadovra eAcyev, ws 6 ev Aldeolov Tpdmos KoWwods 
> \ / 
Hv Kal SnwoTiKds, Kal peta ye Tovs aBAovs door 
> / 
mept Adyous Hoav, mpos Tepimatov e€jer KaTA TO 
Ildpyapov, Kat THv EeTaipwy Taphoay of TYyuLwW0)- 
¢ \ / ¢ 7 \ Ay > / 
Tepo.’ 6 O€ SidaoKados appoviay Twa Kal émryLeAcLav 
> aA nw 
mpos TO avOpwrrewov euduTevwv Tots pablyrais, 
\ 5 
ws daoudrdAovs attovs éwpa, Kat dv ayepwyiav 
Tov Soypatwv b7épppovas, Kal TA TTEPA paKpd- 
~ > 
Tepa Kat atadwtepa Tod “IKapiov, KataPiBalwv 
avtovs ovK emt Tov movToVv, aAAX’ emi THY yhYv Kal 
e ~ 
To avOpwmwov. atrtos 6 TadTa didadoKwv Aaxavo- 
, > , eas 1 s \ \ 
mwriv Te amavTjicas yoews av elde, Kal THY 
/ A A ~ 
Topelav emTLoTHOAS mpocepbeyEato, Kal mepl TYAS 
a“ / \ > 7 7 \ A A 
av dueAéxOn mpos adtyv, Ott moAd TO KarrnAciov 
\ / ~ 
epyaletar, Kal dpa dujer THY yewpylav Tod Aaxdvov 
4 ~ 
mpos avTyv. Kal mpos vpavTnv ToLovTov av TL 
A A / A / 
€moinoev ETEpoV, Kal 7mpOos yaAKkéa Kal TéKTOVva. 
of pev obv owdpovéotepor THV ETaipwv e€errat- 
~ \ 4 
Sevovto TadrTa, Kat udAvota Xpvodvbuos, Kat et Tus 
> ~ ~ , / 
hv exeivyns THS diatpiBns XpuvcavOiw trapamAnovos. 
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argument does not thereby become milder, but 
rather, as he fights against the might of the truth 
and suffers the pains of thwarted ambition, he 
becomes more savage, and ends by hating both 
letters and philosophy equally, and by being 
thoroughly confused in his mind. For this reason, 
therefore, he usually maintained his reserve. His 
bearing was deliberate and lofty, and he preserved 
this bearing not only when he was with his friends 
and disciples, but the authority of his manner remained 
with him from youth to old age. Hence Chrysanthius 
used to say to the author of this work that the manners 
of Aedesius were sociable and democratic, and after 
their competitions in literature and disputations, he 
would go for a walk in Pergamon accompanied by the 
more distinguished of his pupils. And their teacher 
used to implant in his pupils a feeling of harmony, 
and of responsibility towards mankind when he 
observed that they were intolerant and overbearing 
because of their pride in their own opinions; and 
when they spread their wings further than those of 
Icarus, though they were even more fragile, he would 
lead them gently down, not into the sea, but to the 
land and to human life. While he thus instructed 
them, he himself, if he met a woman selling vegetables, 
was pleased to see her and would stop in his walk to 
speak to her and discuss the price she charged, and 
say that her shop was making a good profit; and at 
the same time he used to talk with her about the 
cultivation of vegetables. He would behave in the 
same fashion to a weaver, or a smith, or a carpenter. 
Thus the more diligent of his pupils were trained in 
this affability, especially Chrysanthius and all who 
in that school resembled Chrysanthius. 
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Movos d€ 6 IIpicxos ovd€ Trapovros _epeidero 
Tod didacKkdAov, adAa mpoddtyv Te adrov exdr«Ex 
Tob Tis dtiAocodias afwiyatos, Kat avOpwrov 
Aoydpia etddTa, KpeitTova pev mpos pvyns dava- 
ywynv, ov duvdattopeva Sé emi TOY Epywv. aANr 
Guws ToLwodTos wr, Kal eta! tHv “lovAvavod Ba- 
atkciay apwpntos emewe, Kal moAAovs TE vew- 
Tepiaovs eveyKwv KopuBavTimvTwy emt aodia 
peipakiwv, Kal emi mao. TO Bald SdiadvdAdrrwv 
00s, Kat yeA@v tHv avOpwrivynv aobéveav, Tots 
Tijs ‘EAAdéos tepots, els aKpov TL yipas avuoas, 
os ve Hv bmep Ta eVEVI]KOVTAL, ovvamrurhero: ToAA@v 
Kal ado ev THe TO xpoven Tov poev dua Avanv 
Tpotemevwv TOV fiov, ot d¢ U0 TaV BapBapey 
KQTEKOTTOVTO* éV ots ITporépos TE Vy Tis €K 
Kedadnvias ris vnoou, Kal eHaprupetro KaXos 
Kat ayalos eivar. ‘IAdprov de Kal 6 TadTa ypddwv 
HTLOTATO, dvd pa BuGuvov pev TO yevos, AGH y ot 
d€ KaTaynpdoavtTa, mpos dé TO Kabap@ THs aAAns 
Talelas, KATA ypadiKyv ovTw dpiAocopycavTa, 
wote ovK eTeOviKker év Tais eKelvou yepol oO 
Etidpdvwp. Kai 6 tadta ypddwv 61a todTo TO 
ev etocot Kadov eBatuale Kal dbmepnydma. add’ 
Gpws Kat ‘IXdpios t&v amoAavodvrwy jv THs 
Kowns ovppopds, €Ew pev etpeBeis tov “AOnvav 
(zAnciov yap mov KopivOov diétpuBe), KaTaKomreis 
dé Tapa tTav BapBapwv aya Tots oiKeTais. Kal 

1 For wera Cobet prefers xara in the sense that Priscus was 


popular in spite of Julian’s patronage. The change is un- 
necessary. 


_..! For this phrase see Demosthenes, On the False Embassy 
421, echoed by Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists, p. 623. 
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But Priscus alone did not spare the feelings of 
their teacher, but to his face would call him a 
traitor to the dignity of philosophy, a man versed 
in petty maxims,’ which, while they might be 
useful for elevating the soul, were never observed in 
practical life. Nevertheless, in spite of his dis- 
position, even after the reign of Julian, Priscus 
remained exempt from criticism; and after intro- 
ducing many innovations among his disciples, who, 
like Corybants, were intoxicated with the desire 
for wisdom, and while still maintaining on all 
occasions his secretive manners and sneering at 
human weakness, he at last died, having reached a 
great age (for he was over ninety), at the time of 
the destruction of the temples of Greece. And, in 
those days, there were many who in their grief threw 
away their lives, while others were slaughtered by the 
barbarians, among whom was Proterius, a native of 
the island Cephallenia, as to whose worth and probity 
there is good evidence. Hilarius too was known 
to the author; he was by birth a Bithynian, but 
he grew old at Athens, and, besides the whole 
range of learning, he had so mastered the art of 
painting that it seemed as though in his hands 
Euphranor was still alive. The author of this 
narrative used to admire and love him beyond other 
men, because of the beauty of his portraits. Never- 
theless, even Hilarius could not escape his share in 
the general disasters, for he was captured outside 
Athens (he was staying somewhere near Corinth), 
and together with his slaves was beheaded by the 
barbarians.?, These events, if it be the will of heaven, 











2 i.e. by the Goths. in 395. 
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TatTa pev év Tots dveEoduKois, €av TH Salpove 
dog, ypapncerar, od To Kal” ExaoTov EXovTa., 
aAAa TO KoWoV Exel capéorepov Acheferau' vuve 
d€ Ocov emeBae To Kal? Exaotov tkavds ets 
adjynow €elpnTar. | 
> A A ¢ > / \ > 
ovAvaves b€ 6 ex Kammadoxias aoduoris eis 
\ 
tovs Aideciov xpdvous yKuale, Kal erupdvver ye 
tov “Abnvdv, Kal mapa tTobdtov 7 madca veoTns 
mavTayolev exwpel, pyTopLKhs evekev TOV avopa 
Kal peyeBous pioews o<BaLlopevor. Hoav jev yap 
Kal KATO Tavrov eTepot TWeES maparibavovtes TOO 
Kadob, Kal Tpos Thv eKkelvov dd€ayv Suaupdpevor, 
*Ayhirms TE O €K Aaxedaipovos, ddgav EX TEX- 
vuxod Twos, Kal "Exdyabos, Kal ToLavTn TUS 
ovoparoy xopyyia 6 be TO preyeber Tis pvoews 
ardvTwy KaTeKpaTel, Kal TO EAaTTOV paKp@ Tt 
jv eAatTov. ofurnrat dé adrod moAXoi pev Kat 
TmavTayolev, ws eimetv, Kal TavTayh Svaomapevtes, 
\ / LA eS |. ‘S / > / 
Kat Gavpacbertes Orrov trote | tépvbnoav: amdAeKTot 
\ ~ ” ¢ / 4 / / 
483 de TOV GAAwy amdvTwy 6 Te Bevdtatos I poatpéowos, 
AP © / > / / e > / \ 
Kal Hoaoriwn, Emipdvids te 0 €k Lupias, Kal 
Avodavros 0 “ApaBtos. Tovaxvavod de prnoOivae 
KaXov, Kal yap obros ercelvov peTEOXeE Ths optAlas, 
aAAa tovTov pev Kal év tots Kata “lovAvavov 
>? / a > ~ \ \ \ 
euvnobnuev due€odixots. “lovAvavod Sé€ Kai TH 
olKiav © ovyypadeds “AOnyjow ewpa, puuKpay peev 
Kat etTeAn Twa, ‘Eppod de Opes Kal Movody 
aTroTVveéovaay,” OvTWS iepod Twos aylov diédepev 
oddév' IIpoaipeciw d5€ adriv Katadedoimer. Kat 


1 re Boissonade ; roré Cobet. 
2 repirvéoveay Boissonade ; drorvéovcav Cobet. 
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I shall relate more fully in my Universal History, 
since there they will be told more clearly, not with 
reference to the individual, but as they concerned 
the interests of all. For the present, however, their 
bearing on individuals has been set forth as far as is 
suitable to my narrative. 

Jutian of Cappadocia, the sophist, flourished in 
the time of Aedesius, and was a sort of tyrant at 
Athens. For all the youths from all parts flocked to 
him, and revered the man for his eloquence and his 
noble disposition. For there were indeed certain 
other men, his contemporaries, who in some degree 
attained to the comprehension of true beauty and 
reached the heights of his renown, namely Apsines 
of Lacedaemon who won fame as a writer on rhetoric, 
and Epagathus, and a whole host of names of that 
sort. But Julian surpassed them all by his great 
genius, and he who was second to him was a bad 
second. He had numerous pupils who came, so 
to speak, from all parts of the world, and when 
dispersed in every country were admired wherever 
and whenever they established themselves. But 
most distinguished of them all were the inspired 
Prohaeresius, Hephaestion, Epiphanius of Syria, and 
Diophantus the Arab. It is fitting that I should 
also mention Tuscianus, since he too was one of 
Julian’s pupils, but I have already spoken of him 
in my account of the reign of the Emperor Julian.! 
The author himself saw Julian’s house at Athens; 
poor and humble as it was, nevertheless from it 
breathed the fragrance of Hermes and the Muses, 
so closely did it resemble a holy temple. This house 
he had bequeathed to Prohaeresius. There, too, 


1 i.e. in his Universal History. 
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etkoves TOV on adTou Davpacbevrey éTalpwy 
QVEKEWTO, Kal TO Oéarpov nv €e0Tod AiBov, Tov 
Snpootwy Oedtpwv els plnow, add eAatTov Kat 
dgov mperew oikia. TooavTn yap jv >Adnvnow 
” oOTdols TOV ore avOputrav Kal vEwy, Kabarrep 
Ths ToAews, ek TOV tradAardv exeivwv modAduwr, 
TOV EVTOS TElYous aoKovans KivduVOV, WaTE OvdElS 
eToAua T&v oodioTHv Snuooia KataBdas dia- 
AéyeoBar, ad’ & Tots idwwtiKkois Medtpois azo- 
AaBovtes tas dwvas adTav perpaxiors dred€yovTo, 
ov Tov trepi yuyhs Odovres, aAAa TOV TrEpi KpdoTOU 
Kal dwvis aywrilopevor. 

oAAdv S5€ owTwudvwv, TodTO avdyKn TeEpt 
avToo kataBadety Kal ouveroeveyKety es TOV 
Aoyov, Setypa THs odns Too avdpos Tavdelas Kal 
GUvecEews.  ETUXOV peev yap ot OpacvTato. TeV 
’ Adsivov peat av tats yEpat KpaTnoavres TOV 
*lovAvavod Kata Tov éeudvAvov exetvoy moAenov" 
xepot dé Bapelas kai Aaxwvikats ypnodpevor, TOV 
meTovOdTwY mepl TOD GwmaTos KLWduVEvOVTWY, 
worep adiuKnbévtes, KaTyydopouvv. avedepeTo de 
emit Tov avOvratov 7 dikn, Kat os Bapvs tis etvar 

dhoBepos evderkv¥pevos, Kal Tov diddoKadov 
ovvaptacbnvar KeAever Kal Tos KatnyopybevTas 
amavtas Seouwtas, womep Tovs emi ddvw KaTa- 
KekAevoprevous. ewKer dé wot “Papatds tis ovK 

1 éomep Boissonade ; ws Cobet. 

1 The undying antagonism of ** Town ” and ‘** Gown ” was 
probably intensified by religious differences, since most of 
the students were opposed to Christianity. 

2 The faction fights of the sophists and their pupils are 


often mentioned by Libanius ; cf. Himerius, Oration iv. 9, 
and his Oration xix., which is addressed to those pupils who 
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were erected statues of the pupils whom he had most 
admired ; and he had a theatre of polished marble 
made after the model of a public theatre, but smaller 
and of a size suitable to a house. For in those days, 
so bitter was the feud at Athens between the 
citizens and the young students,! as though the 
city after those ancient wars of hers was foster- 
ing within her walls the peril of discord, that not 
one of the sophists ventured to go down into the 
city and discourse in public, but they confined their 
utterances to their private lecture theatres and there 
discoursed to their students. Thus they ran no risk 
of their lives, but there competed for applause and 
fame for eloquence. 

Though I leave much unsaid, I must set down and 
introduce into this narrative the following sample of 
all Julian’s learning and prudence. It so happened 
that the boldest of the pupils of Apsines had, in a 
fierce encounter, got the upper hand of Julian’s pupils 
in the course of the war of factions? that they kept 
up. After laying violent hands on them in Spartan 
fashion,’ though the victims of their ill-treatment 
had been in danger of their lives, they prosecuted 
them as though they themselves were the injured 
parties. The case was referred to the proconsul, 
who, showing himself stern and implacable, ordered 
that their teacher also be arrested, and that all the 
accused be thrown into chains, like men imprisoned 
on a charge of murder. It seems, however, that, for 


are so occupied with these encounters that they neglect their 
lectures. The incident here described with lively interest by 
Eunapius had occurred seventy years before he wrote the Lives. 

3 Spartan violence, Laconica manus, was apparently a 
proverb, but here there is a further allusion to the nationality 
of Apsines. 


4.69 
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ms a > , 991 pe hs) Ke , \ 
elvan TOY amaevTw, ovde Tav bm dypoikw Kal 
dpovow TUX) Tebpappevav. 8 te yoov *lovAvavos 
Trapiy, ovTwS emitax bev, Kat 0 “Adsivns oUpTaphY 
ovK emitax bey, aA Ws ovvnyopnowv Tots KaTn- 
yopynkKoot. Kal 7 mev e€€Taots TpoUKELTO, Kal TOS 
duWKovaw e€lcodos €000n. mpoeioTnKer Sé THs 
> / / ~ > a “A 
ataktov LiapTtys WeusotokAjs tis “AOnvaios, os 
Hv Kal TOY KakK@V altos’ mpomeTéatepos Sé wv 
\ / > \ >? / 4 > \ 
Kat Opacvtepos, es THY ewvupiav UBpilev. edOds 
\ > eae” / \ e \ \ > / 
pev ovv 6 avOUmaros Tavpndov tmidav Tov *Arbivyy, 
c A de ie) > ce 2 A a ey 2 = : ee / 
ae Oe Tis” elzrev “‘eADety ExeAevoev;”’ 0 de amrexpi- 
vaTo TrEpt Tots EavTod TéKvos aywridy €eAnAvBévar.4 
Kal TH ouwmy Kpuibavros THY evvovay Too dpXovTos, 
eloqjecav Tadw ob Seouara Kal 7OuKNpEVOL, Kal 
6 b8doxahos per’ avTav, Komas EXOVTES Kal 7a, 
cwpaTa KeKakwpevor lav, WoTE OiKTpOvs avTOUS 
davivat Kal T@ Kpivovtr. do0évros 5€ Tot Adyou 
Tots KaTnyopotow, npfato pev o ~Adivns tod 
Aoyov, GAN 6 avOUmatos trodkaBdv, ‘add’ od 
pag 4 99 > se ‘Pp a 5 TAs 1AA’ ¢ 
TobTO ye’’ etre wuator Soxysdlovow: add’ 6 
THY TPWTNVY €iTwWY KaTHyoplay, KWOoUVEvVETW TrEpL 
Ths Sevtépas.” evtatda mapackev) pev ovK HV 
mpos THV THS Kploews o€UTyTAa* Hv oe OcpuroroKAjs 
6” KATHYOPNKOS, Kal Aéyew dvayKalopLevos, Xpovdy 
TE mage Kab Ta, xeiAn Ouedaxvev a7ropovjevos, 
Kal T™pos Tovs €Talpous brreBAemre Kal TmapepbeyEaro 
Tt TpaKTEOV" cioehnAvbecav yap ws emt TH our 
nyopia Tod didacKdAov povov KeKpagouevor Kal 
Bonodpevor. odds obv ows Kal Tapayis 


1 €\n\UGew Boissonade 3; éAndvdévac Cobet. 
2 § CeucroxAHs Boissonade ; Cobet transposes. 
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a Roman, he was not uneducated or bred in a boorish 
and illiberal fashion. Accordingly Julian was in 
court, as he had been ordered, and Apsines was there 
also, not in obedience to orders but to help the case 
of the plaintiffs. Now all was ready for the hearing 
of the case, and the plaintiffs were permitted to 
enter. The leader of the disorderly Spartan faction 
was one Themistocles, an Athenian, who was in fact 
responsible for all the trouble, for he was a rash and 
headstrong youth and a disgrace to his famous name. 
The proconsul at once glared fiercely at Apsines, 
and said: “Who ordered you to come here?” He 
replied that he had come because he was anxious 
about his children. The magistrate concealed his 
real opinion and said no more ; and then the prisoners 
who had been so unfairly treated again came before 
‘ the court, and with them their teacher. Their hair 
was uncut and they were in great physical affliction, 
so that even to the judge they were a pitiful sight. 
Then the plaintiffs were permitted to speak, and 
Apsines began to make a speech, but the proconsul 
interrupted him and said: “This procedure is not 
approved by the Romans. He who delivered the 
speech for the prosecution at the first hearing must 
try his luck at the second also.” There was then no 
time for preparation because of the suddenness of 
the decision. Now Themistocles had made the 
speech for the prosecution before, but now on being 
compelled to speak he changed colour, bit his lips 
in great embarrassment, looked furtively towards his 
comrades, and consulted them in whispers as to 
what they had better do. For they had come into 
court prepared only to shout and applaud vociferously 
their teacher's speech in their behalf. Therefore 
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ovons, aiwi7ys pev Kal’ odAov TO diKaoTHpLOV, 
Tapayys S€ mepl TO THY SuwKovTwY pépos, eAcewov 

/ at , cee 3 2 
tT. tapapleyEduevos 6 “lovAvaves, ‘ad eve ye 
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elmetv’ epn “‘KéAevoov:”’ 6 d€ avOUmaTos ava- 
/ ce 2? > ? \ ¢ ~ > > ~ ~ >? 

Bonoas: ‘‘ add’ ovdeis Budv y’ epet TOV eoKepy- 

pevwv didacKkdAwy, ovde KpoTHGEL TIS TOV palynTrav 

\ / > > ww / pe ag, We > \ 
tov déyovta, add’ ciceobe ye atrixa HXiKov €oTi 

\ e \ ere / / > \ 
kal olov 70 mapa Paators dikaLov. ahha Oepu- 
oToKAns pee TrEpawveTo Tv KaTHYyoplayv, azroXo- 
yetobw d€ ¢ ov av Ov amroKpivols apioTov.” evrabia 
KaTTyOpel peev ovdeis, adda OcurotoKAjs 6 ovopaTos 
Hv UBpis. amodoyetabau be pos THY TpoTépav 
KaTnyoplay ws exeAevae TOV Suvdpevov, 6 Oo coguoris 

"lovAvavds ‘fav peév,” eimev “ avOUmare, dua THY 
dmepoxnv Tot dikaiov memoinkas Ilvbaydpav 
"Adivnv, Bpadéws TO ow7dv, add’ ouws SiKaiws, 
pabdvta: 6 de mada (TodTo yap avros KaTa- 
pavOavers) Kal Tovs éTaipovs mubayopilew edi- 
dagev. ef d€ amodoyetoba Kedevets THY eudv 
éTaipwv Twa, Kédevoov amoAv0fivar tov Seoudv 
IIpoarpéovov, Kat doxydoers atdtos moTEpov atti- 
Kilew 1 mu0ayopilew memaideuvta.” ws dé TadTa 
> rs \ tA’ 2 , 5A ~ be \ \ 
emetpewe Kat udd’*® edxodws (tadra d€ mpos Tov 
ouyypapea Tovokiavos eStyyeMe Tapwv TH 
Kpicet P KaL €K TMV KaTHyopoULevwY TrapeADay 
ets pecouvs IIpoatpéowos adecpos, €uBonoavtos 

>? ~ ~ PS) Py LA > 5 / 3 \ PS) / 4 
avT@ Tod didacKdAov od ofodpov® Te Kai Suatopov 

1 After rudayopifew Cobet omits kcal ow7dar. 
2 dua Boissonade ; wad’ Cobet. 


3 Before sdodpdv Cobet would read ov. 
4 &:drovev Boissonade ; didropov Cobet. 


1 Tuscianus, who must have been very old when Eunapius 
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profound silence and confusion reigned, a general 
silence in the court and confusion in the ranks of the 
accusers. Then Julian, in a low and pitiful voice 
said: ‘ Nay, then, give me leave to speak.’” Where- 
upon, the proconsul exclaimed : “ No, not one of you 
shall plead, you teachers who have come with your 
speeches prepared, nor shall anyone of your pupils 
applaud the speaker; but you shall learn forthwith 
how perfect and how pure is the justice that the 
Romans dispense. First let Themistocles finish his 
speech for the prosecution, and then he whom you 
think best fitted shall speak in defence.” But no 
one spoke up for the plaintiffs, and Themistocles was 
a scandal and a disgrace to his great name. When, 
thereupon, the proconsul ordered that anyone who 
could should reply to the earlier speech of the pro- 
secution, Julian the sophist said: “ Proconsul, in 
your superlative justice you have transformed 
Apsines into a Pythagoras, who tardily but very 
properly has learned how to maintain silence; for 
Pythagoras long ago (as you are well aware) taught 
his pupils the Pythagorean manner. But, if you 
allow one of my pupils to make our defence, give 
orders for Prohaeresius to be released from his bonds, 
and you shall judge for yourself whether I have 
taught him the Attic manner or the Pythagorean.”’ 
The proconsul granted this request very graciously, 
as Tuscianus,' who was present at the trial, reported 
to the author, and Prohaeresius came forward from 
the ranks of the defendants without his fetters 
before them all, after his master had called out 
to him not in a loud and piercing voice, such as 
knew him, was a correspondent of Libanius ; he held various 


_ offices in the East and was for a time a colleague of Anatolius 
in the government of Illyricum. 
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womep emt TOV oTehaviTdv of mapakedevopevor 
Kal TpoTpémovtes, euBonoavros be d&éws Td 
“* héye, Ilpoatpéove, viv Kaipos Tob Aéyew:”” 6 pev 
mpoowwov Te edn (od yap riotaTd ye avTo 
‘ovoKvaves, tov ¢ vodv eppacer): e€veyKev 
els TE oixrov Ov emer ovGegay pemor, Kal pepty- 
pevov Twa elye TO mpoolutov erawov Tod d.ida- 
okdAov: Kai mov Kal dua AdEews pds SiaBoAn Tus 
eyKaTeoTelpeTo TQ Tpoow.iw, mpoTrerevay eupat- 
vouvoa Tis avOurrarucijs apxhs, ws ov TpoonKov 
avTots ove ETA TOUS edéyxous TovatTa dmroaTHvat 
Kat mabeitv. KaTw de Tod avOumarov vevovTos, 
Kal TOV TE VodV TOV AEeyomevwv KaTaTreTANnypEVOU 
Kat TO Palos ta&v AdEewv Kai THY edKoAiaY Kal 
TOV KpOTOV, Kal TavTwY pev BovAopevwY érratvetr, 
KatamTynedavrwy d€ womep Swoonpiav, Kal oiwtijs 
KaTaKexupEeryns pvaTypiwdous, eis SevTEpov mpo- 
oipiov 6 IIpoatpéovos evteivwv tov Adyov (Todb- 
To yap éeuéuvyto Tovokiavos), evOévde jpEarto- 
‘el pev ovv CEcoTt Kal adiKEty amavTA Kal KaTY- 
yopetv Kal A€yovta muaTeVecPat TPO THs atroAoyias, 
€oTw, yweobw OepuotoKAdous 7 OAs.” evTad0a 
ava Te éemndnoev 0 avOUmatos ex Tod Apovov, Kal 
THVv TrEpiToppupov avacetwy eobAra (r7Bevvov 
avTyV ‘Papaior Kahotow), WOTTEp [ElpaKLov Oo 
Bapds exe lvos Kal dyretAucros EKporer TOV II poa- 
485 pectov" ouveKpoTet O€ O Arpivys ovTt Exwv, adda 
avaykys Bravorepov ovoev" oO diddoxahos *TovAvavos 
eddKpue povov. 6 dé avOUraTos TO pLev SuwKdpLevov 


1 Eunapius gives the Greek word used by the Romans 
for the toga or trabea. For the gesture as a sign of 
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is used by those who exhort and incite athletes 
contending for a garland, but still in penetrating 
accents: “Speak, Prohaeresius! Now is the time 
to make a speech!” He then first delivered a 
prooemium of some sort. Tuscianus could not 
exactly recall it, though he told me its purport. It 
launched out and soon slid into a pitiable account of 
their sufferings and he inserted an encomium of their 


‘teacher. In this prooemium he let fall only one 


allusion to a grievance, when he pointed out how head- 
long the proconsular authority had been, since not 
even after sufficient proof of their guilt was it proper 
for them to undergo and suffer such treatment. At 
this the proconsul bowed his head and was overcome 
with admiration of the force of his arguments, his 
weighty style, his facility and sonorous eloquence. 
Meanwhile they all longed toapplaud, but sat cowering 
as though forbidden to do so by a sign from heaven, 
and a mystic silence pervaded the place. Then 
he lengthened his speech into a second prooemium 
as follows (for this part Tuscianus remembered) : 
“Tf, then, men may with impunity commit any in- 
justice and bring accusations and win belief for what 
they say, before the defence is heard, so be it! Let 
our city be enslaved to Themistocles!” Then up 
jumped the proconsul, and shaking his purple- 
edged cloak (the Romans call it a “tebennos!”’), 
that austere and inexorable judge applauded Pro- 
haeresius like a schoolboy. Even Apsines joined in 
the applause, not of his own free will, but because 
there is no fighting against necessity. Julian his 
teacher could only weep. The proconsul ordered all 


approval cf. Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists (Heliodorus) 
626. 
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pepos e€eeiv KeAcvoas, Tod dé SuwKOVTOS TOV 
duddoKadov povov, cita amroAaBwv tov MeutotoKA€éa 
kat Tovs Adkwvas, Tov ev Aakedaiwout waotiywv 
bréuvnoe, mpooleis atvrots Kat tav “AOnvyor. 
evooKIUL@V O€ KaL AUTOS ayav Kal Oia TOV OptAnTar, 
"AOnvynow? éreAcUTa, wéeyav emitagiov ay@va tots 
EavToU mapadeOwKws ETalpots. 

Tlept Hpoapeciou Kat mporAaBodow ixavas eipy- 
Tal, Kal é€v Tots toTopiKois Kata THv e€nynow 
drropvypac.. Kal vov Se emedety Kaupos eis TO 
aKpipéotepov «iddTt Te aopadds Kai akiwlevre 
Ths éKeivov yAwrtns Kal optAias: Kal TabTa ye, 
el Kal mavu peydAa Kal ovpavounkn mpos xapw, 
€l TU duddoxados, GAN’ Guws moAAG Tur Kat 
paKp® ris els TOV ovyypadea pidias adeoriecay 
at Tooatrat Kal adunyntor xdprrtes. dveBare peev 
yap 6 Tadra ovvTileis e€ “Aaias «is tiv Edpaany 
Kat "AOnvas, TeAdv eis EKTOV Kal déxarov €TOS. 
6 dé IT poarpeovos mpoeAnrvber [ev em TO €Boopuov 
emt Tots oySonKovTa € ETEOW, WS avros edeyev" Kal 
TeEpt THY jAukiav TAvTAY obXb TE HV avT@ Kal dyav 
auvex7s 7) KOuN, Kal dia TAOS mou _TPLX@v 
adpilovon Oadaccy Tpoceppepns Kal drapyu- 
piCovoa.. Kale de ovrw Ta €ls Adyous, TH 
VEoTHTL TE Tis poxis TO o@pa KeKunKoS ovV- 
nyetpeTo, @oTe 0 TatTa ovyypadwv dynpwv TWA 
Kal a0avatov adrov evople, Kal mpoaetyev WoTrEp 
abrokAjTw Kal avev Twos TpayywaTteias pavevre 


1 Aaxedatwovia Boissonade ; Aaxedaluov. Wyttenbach. 
2 ’A@nvalwy Boissonade ; ’A@jnvyow Cobet. 





: 4 Perhaps an echo of Alexander’s dying s nko, which 
became a proverb; Diodorus Siculus xvii. 117; Arrian vii. 26 ; 
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the accused, but of the accusers their teacher only, 
to withdraw, and then, taking aside Themistocles 
and his Spartans, he reminded them forcibly 
of the floggings of Lacedaemon, and added besides 
the kind of flogging in vogue at Athens. Julian 
himself won a great reputation by his own elo- 
quence, and also through the fame of his disciples, 
and when he died at Athens he left to his 
pupils a great occasion for competing over his 
funeral oration.! 

Of Pronarresius I have said enough in the above 
narrative, and have set forth his life still more fully 
in my historical commentaries. Yet it is convenient 
here and now to go over the facts in more precise 
detail, seeing that I had unerring knowledge of him 
and was admitted to his conversation and teaching. 
And that is a very great privilege, and has immense 
power to excite the gratitude due to a teacher; but 
even this great and inexpressible gratitude falls very 
far short of what the author owes to Prohaeresius for 
his intimate friendship. The compiler of this book 
had crossed over from Asia to Europe and to Athens | 
in the sixteenth year of his age. Now Prohaeresius 
had reached his eighty-seventh year, as he himself 
stated. At this advanced age his hair was curly and 
very thick, and because of the number of grey hairs 
it was silvered over and resembled sea foam. His 
powers of oratory were so vigorous, and he so sus- 
tained his worn body by the youthfulness of his soul, 
that the present writer regarded him as an ageless 
and immortal being, and heeded him as he might 
some god who had revealed himself unsummoned 


Plutarch, Apophthegmata 1818 pwéyay 6p pou rdv émirddguov 
éoduevov. 
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fe. Kaito. ye Hv nKwv eis Tov Iletpacd rept 
mpwTyv dvdakiyy, emt tupeT@ AGBpw Kata mAodv 
yevouevw, Kat mroAAot twes dAdo KaTA yevos ye 
avT@ mpoonkovTes ovuvetomemrAcUKEGaV, Kal TreEpl 
TV wpav ekelynv, mplv Te yeveoBar TOV elwOdtwv 
(ro yap mAciov jv trav *AOnvnbev, Kai mept tas 
KaTapoets ovK oAlyo. TWwes éevavAdyouv’ del TaV 
els EKQOTOV dvdacKadetov _Hepyvotov ), 6 vavKAnpos 
eis "AOijvas ovvérewve, Trav jeev dw BadiLovtewy, 

O Oe (Padilew aduvaTws EXO, Opins eK Suadoxijs 
dvEXOpevos, avekopiobn ™mpos THY TroAw. yy TE 
VUKTOS TO orabepwrarov, jie nALos paKpoTépav 
TOLEL THY VUKTA YwWOMLEVOS VOTLWTEpOS* eveBeBnxer 
yap 7T@ ZLvy@, Kat Ta vuKrepeta epedre: Kal oO 
vavKAnpos wy mov Kat E€vos II poarpeciou TaXatds, 
TooobTov oxAov opiAnTar, apagas Ty Ovpay, 
elonyayev els THV ouxtay, WOTE, pica. TONeEpot 
TWwes éyivovTo Trept évos peipakiou Kat dvoiv, 
TAjpwua SiatpiBAs dAouvs codioTiKhs Tovs €AnAv- 
Ootas daivecbar. TovtTwy ot pev els owpaTos 
anny eredovy, ot dé els mAobrov Hoav adpoTtepot,! 
TO O€ elyev ava. pecov: 6 Oe ovyypapeds eAcewads 
OvasetpLevos Ta TAcioTa TOV dpxatov € emt OTOMaTOS 
elxe jovov BrBrca. evO0s fev odv XappoVy TE HV 
Tmept THhv olKiav Kal Svadpopat TWES avop@v Te 
Kal pei Kal of pev eyeAwy, ot de éxAcdalov. 


1 dxpérepx Boissonade ; adpdrepo Wyttenbach. 


1 A reference to the competition of the pupils who lay in 
wait for new arrivals and kidnapped them for their own 
sophists. Here the captain kidnaps them all for Prohaeresius. 

2 i.e. it was the autumnal equinox. 

8 The exact meaning is doubtful. Nuxrepeov is found only 
here and may mean ‘‘a lodging for the night.” Then the 
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and without ceremony. Now it happened that the 
writer arrived at the Piraeus about the first watch, 
and on the voyage had been attacked by a raging 
fever; and several other persons, his relatives, had 
sailed over with him. . At that time of night, before 
any of the usual proceedings could take place! (for 
the ship belonged to Athens and many used to lie 
in wait for her arrival at the dock, mad enthusiasts 
each for his own particular school), the captain went 
straight on to Athens. The rest of the passengers 
walked, and the writer, too feeble to walk, was never- 
theless supported by them in relays, and so was con- 
veyed to the city. It was by then deepest midnight, 
at the season when the sun makes.the nights longer 
by retiring farther to the South; for he had entered 
the sign of Libra,? and the night watches ® were long. 
The captain, who was an old-time friend and guest 
of Prohaeresius, knocked at his door and ushered in 
all this crowd of disciples, so many in fact that, at a 
time when battles were being fought to win only one 
or two pupils, the newcomers seemed enough in 
themselves to man all the schools of the sophists. 
Some of these youths were distinguished for physical 
strength, some had more bulky purses, while the 
rest were only moderately endowed. ‘The author, 
who was in a pitiable state, had most of the works 
of the ancient writers by heart, his sole possession.+* 
Forthwith there was great rejoicing in the house, 
and men and women alike ran to and fro, some 


sentence would mean that to stay at an inn at the Piraeus 
would cause delay. 

* Others understand yévoy to be self-depreciatory, i.e. 
Eunapius could recite, but did not understand them. But 
nearly always when he uses the phrase ém/ oréuaros it implies 
praise. 
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e be I] / ~ OL A \ a 
0 de IIpoapéotos avyyevets idiovs Kata THY Wpav 
> / / ~ 
eKeWnv peTaTreupdpevos, TrapaAaBetv tods €AOdv- 
uA a 
tas KeAever. Fv dé adros te &€& "Appevias (dcov 
> \ > / / > \ Ps 
eoTtw “Appevias Iépoais cis ta Babitata ovvnp- 
pévov), Kat “Avatddvos obror Kat Mdéuyuos éxa- 
AobvTo. Kat ot prev amedéEavto tovs eAOdvtas, 
Kat n€av eis yertovwy Kal wept Ta AouTpA pETa 
a 
maons emodeiEews, 4 TE vEeoTHS es avTovs ézeE- 
deixvuTo Kal xAevaciay Kal yéAwra. Kal ot pev 
/ \ > / 4 ‘4 ¢ 
ToUTwv tote amnAAdynoav amaé Aovaoduevor, 6 
de ovyypadevs, evteivavtos a’T@ Tod voonpartos, 
/ 4 / / \ > / 
duePOeipeto, nte IIpoaipéovov pyre tas “AOjvas 
, Vg 5 \ > ~ ~ , An e > / 
dav, adda dveip@Eat Soxdv exeiva dv emeOvpnoev, 
€ \ ¢ A \ > / / ” 
ot de opoebveis Kai ex Avdias Bapéws edepov. 
Kal WoTTEp TOLS KATA THVOE THY HALKiav amLovow emt 
\ / 7 p Met / / / 
To tAéov amavtes eiwlaor yapileobar, moAAad Twa 
Kal peydAa mept avTrod Kataibevodpevor Kal 
ovppopncavres eTepatevoavTo, Kai mevOos KaTetye 
THhv ToAw trapadoyov, wodav emi peydAn ovpdopa. 
ply / 9 orbs a o\ ye , a 
Aioxivns S€ tis, odk "ABnvatos (aAAa 7) Xios Hv 
avT@ tatpis), moA\ovs avnpnKws ody daous 
iii? LC 6 , DvP 4, View $5 
emnyyetAato Oepamevew, aAAa Kal odoovs e€lde 
pLovov, €is precous avaBPorjoas Ttodvs mrevOobvTas, ws 
~ / 
peta Ttadra eyeveto dhavepov “ada ovyywpynoaté 
> ~ ~ ~ / 99 ¢ 
ye,’ eime “TH vexp@ pe dodvac ddppakov.” ot 
A \ \ 
de auvexwpnoav Ailcyivy diapGetpar Kati Tovs 
> / \ 
amoAwAdtas. 6 d€ 6 TL mev evexXEEV, Opydvots TLOt 
~ ? A \ ¢ 
TO oToma SiactHoas, peTa Tara ekeime, Kal O 


1 This was part of the regular ‘* hazing” or “ ragging ”’ of 
the novices by the older pupils, described by Libanius and 
others; cf. Gregory Nazianzen, Oration xix. 328 z. 
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laughing, others bandying jests. Prohaeresius at 
that time of night sent for some of his own relatives 
and directed them to take in the newcomers. He 
was himself a native of Armenia, that is to say he 
came from that part of Armenia which borders most 
closely on Persia, and these kinsmen of his were 
named Anatolius and Maximus. They welcomed 
the new arrivals, and led them to the houses of 
neighbours and to the baths, and showed them off in 
every way; and the other students made the usual 
demonstrations with jokes and laughter at their 
expense.! The rest, once they had been to the 
baths, were let off and went their way, but the 
writer, as his sickness grew more severe, was wasting 
away without seeing Prohaeresius or Athens, and all 
that he so desired seemed to have been only a 
dream. Meanwhile his own relatives and those who 
had come from Lydia were greatly concerned ; and as 
all men are prone to attribute greater talent to those 
who are leaving us in the flower of their youth, they 
told many surprising falsehoods about him, and con- 
spired to invent prodigious fictions, so that the whole 
city was overwhelmed by extraordinary grief, as 
though for some great calamity. But a certain 
Aeschines, not an Athenian, for Chios was his birth- 
place, who had slain many, not only those whom he 
had undertaken to cure but also those whom he 
had merely looked at, called out in the midst of my 
sorrowing friends, as became known later: “ Come, 
allow me to give medicine to the corpse.’ And so 
they gave Aeschines permission to murder those 
too who were already dead. Then he held my lips 
apart with certain instruments and poured in a drug ; 
what it was he revealed afterwards, and the god 
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Oeos moAAois & Borepov epaprupnce xpovots, €Badrwv 
d€ 0, opws, Tob pev 1 yaornp abpows amehuavOn, 
Kal TOV dépa cide Kal emeyvn TOUS oietous. 6 
dé Aloyivns évi tovTw ye epyw Odibas ta Tpo- 
yeyernueva TOV apapTyudtwv, b7d Te TOD ow- 
évTOS MpoceKvvetro, Kal TOV 7)0opLevenv OTL 
o€oworar. Kal O pev, emt TH Tovavry) mpager 
mavT ov ocBalopevwv adrov, ets thv Xiov ampe, 
TAnv Ooa ye Trapapeivas oe p@ow Tod cwpatos 
TpocéowKe mdAw THs Suvdews ToD dapudxov, 
onl A \ ~ 
Kat TOTE ovvyAADeV axpiBds 6 owleis TH owHoavTe. 
\ 
‘O d€ Oewdtatos Ipoaipéotos ovrw tov ovy- 
/ / > \ \ > \ 4 > ” 
ypadea TeHeapevos, addAa Kat adtov daov ovK dn 
4 
KaTooupopevos, ws enero tHv adAoyov TavTHV 
Kat avexAdAnrov owrTnpiav, petaxadéoas Tovs 
~ ¢ ~ \ 
Kpatiotous Kal yevvatoTadtous THv optdAnT@v Kal 
e a A a , 
Tap ois émnveito yeipa@v aAKis epyov, “ mémovia 
> ~ / 
tt’’ mpos avtovs eimev “emi TH awlévt. Tradiw, 
/ / ” / > > a ” 
Kai Tol ye ovmw TeOeayevos, aA’ Suws Emacyov 
ee > / wv &n 5A A / @ / 
nvika amwdAduvto. €t te dy BovAcobe yapicacbai 
Fal ~ A / 
pol, TH Snpooiw Aovtp@ tTodrov Kalypate, maons 
~ 4 b] / 
xAevacias detodpevor Kal Tradids, Womep eyov 
A ~ A ” 
Twa atta waipovtes.” Kal TadTa pev Eeoyev 
a > >? a 
ovTws, Kal dxprBeorepov ev Tots KaT exeivov 
xXpovots AeheSerau: Op_ws dé re} ovyypageus, opo- 
Aoyav Ta €s avTov Jeod Twos Tpovoias TETUXNKEVAL, 
ex Ths Ipoapeciov amovdijs oddev eis TO KabdXov 
lo onl > / 
mept Tob avdpos amooryioetar THS aAnOeias, Et 
\ ¢ / / ¢ > " 
ye mernyws 6 IlAdtwvos Adyos, ws adnjbera 


' Eunapius uses a grandiloquent word from /liad i. 313. 
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many years later bore witness thereto; at any rate 
he poured it in, and the patient’s stomach was at 
once expurged,! he opened his eyes to the light and 
recognized his own people. Thus Aeschines by this 
single act buried his past errors and won reverence 
both from him who had been delivered from death 
and from those who rejoiced at his deliverance. For 
so great an achievement he was worshipped by all, 
and he then crossed over to Chios, only waiting long 
enough to give the patient more of that strong 
medicine, that he might recover his strength; and 
thus he who had been preserved became the intimate 
friend of his preserver. 

Now the divine Prohaeresius had not yet beheld 
the author, but he too had mourned for him almost 
as though he were dead, and when he was told of this 
unexpected and unheard-of recovery he sent for the 
best and most distinguished of his pupils and those 
who had proved the strength of their muscles, and 
said to them: “I was anxious for this boy who has re- 
covered, though I have not yet seen him; nevertheless 
I grieved when he was on the point of death. Now if 
‘you wish to do me a favour, initiate him in the public 
bath, but refrain from all teasing and joking, and scrub 
him gently as though he were my own son.” Thus 
then it came about, and a fuller account will be 
given when the author describes the times in which 
Prohaeresius lived. Yet though the author asserts 
that all that happened to Prohaeresius was under the 
direction of some divine providence, he will not in 
his zeal for the man depart in any way whatsoever 
from the truth about him, seeing that Plato’s saying 
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, A b] ~ A 4 A > 7 
mavTwv ev ayaldav Oeois, mavtwy dé avOpuzrots 
nyetTaL. 

I poapectep de ( (pepeobu yap ém avrov 6 Adyos) 
TO pev Kaos my Too owpaTos Touobrov, Kal TOL 
ynpaos Gv Vv, Wore dzropetv TE €L Tes ey nAuKias 
oUTW yeyove Kalds, Kal Savpalew TH Tob Kaddous 
Ova OTL pos TOCOUTOV odo. Oud mavTwy eis 
Thv aploTnv tAaow e€ijpKece: TO Se péyeBos Hv 

/ > 
nAikov av Tis ov mLoTevoELev, AAAG EiKaceLe pOALs. 
Ul 
aveoTnKevat yap eis evatov! adda Kartedaiveto, 
mote KoAooods €d0KEL, Tapa Tovs eyloTous 
~ > \ 
opwpevos TOV Kal’ éavtov avOpumwv. véov dé 
> / > f. ~ 
avtov €€ “Appevias avactioavtos Tod Saipovos, 

\ \ \ > A / / > A 
Kat mpos THv “Avtioxevav diaBdAAovtos (od yap 
24. 4 > A ~ > : ~ 4 ” 
ereOupnoey edOds Tav “AOnvav, 7 TE Evdera Trape- 

~ \ ” ~ 
UTE. THY ypnudTwv yeyovws yap avwlev Kadds, 
~ . \ \ \ A ~ 
TobTo ATUXEL), Kal mpos TOV OdAmavoY KpaTobyTa 
~ >A: / F- h Xr / > a] / \ / 
ths “Avtioxeias emt Aoyous wabeis, Kai trapeABawr, 
evOds ava Tods mpwTouvs hv. Kal ypdvov ovK 
s\/ ¢ / > / / Sai A \ > / 
odtyov opudnoas ekelv@, OUvEeTEWeEV ETL TAS Adjvas 
Kal TOV “TovAvavov ododpas, Kal mahw “AGivyat 
mpatos nv. ‘“Hdasotiwy de avr@ ouveimero, 
dirotytes prev addArjAovs audw Kat mavu, didro- 
~ > > / ~ 
veixoovtes 5€ adAjAots eis Teviay Kal TEpl THY ev 
Adyois Tpwreiwv. ev yodv adbtots brAv tuaTiov 
\ / \ 
Kal TpiBeoviov, Kat m€ov ovdev, Kal oTpupara, 
Tpla Tov 7 TéTTApa, THY olkobev Badri pera Tis 
4 
maxtTyTos Sua xpovov amayopevovTa. Tepihv ovdv 


1 €yvarov Boissonade ; évarov Cobet. 


1 Plato, Laws 730 8, quoted by Julian, Oration vi. 188 z. 
2 Not the famous jurist, but a sophist who lived under 
Constantine. 
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is fixed and sure, that truth for gods and men alike 
is the guide to all good.! 

The physical beauty of Prohaeresius (for my 
narrative must now return to him) was so striking, 
even though he was then an old man, that one may 
well doubt whether anyone had ever been so hand- 
some, even in the flower of youth, and one may 
marvel also that in a body so tall as his the power 
of beauty sufficed to model a shape so admirable in 
all respects. His height was greater than anyone 
would be inclined to believe, in fact one would 
hardly guess it correctly. For he seemed to stand 
nine feet high, so that he looked like a colossus when 
one saw him near the tallest men of his own time. 
When he was a young man, fate forced him to leave 
Armenia and transferred him to Antioch. He did 
not desire to visit Athens immediately, since he was 
embarrassed by lack of means; for he was unlucky 
in this respect, though he was well born. At Antioch 
he hastened to Ulpian,? who was the principal teacher 
of rhetoric there, and on his arrival he at once ranked 
with the foremost pupils. When he had studied 
with Ulpian for a long time, he held on his way to 
Athens and to Julian with the greatest determina- 
tion, and again at Athens he gained the first place. 
Hephaestion accompanied him, and these two were 
devoted friends and rivalled one another in their 
poverty, just as they were rivals for the highest 
honours in rhetoric. For instance they had between 
them only one cloak and one threadbare mantle and 
nothing more, and, say, three or four rugs which in the 
course of time had lost their original dye and their 
thickness as well. Their only resource therefore was 
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> aA oF > / \ A > ev \ 
avtots evi Te avOpw7w Kat dveiv elvar, Womep TOV 
[npvovyv ot pd0oi dacw éx tpidv ovuvTebjvac- 
Kaketvo. S00 Te hoav Kat eis. Lpoatpeciov pev 

\ / / ¢ , Os > \ > 
yap Synpocia davévtos, ‘Hdarotiwy tv apaviys ev 
Tos OTPWMACL KATAKELMLEVOS, KAL CUVATK@V EaUvTOV 
mept Tovs Adyous: TadTa dé Kat [poaipeciw ovve- 
Bawev ‘Hdatotiwvos davévtos: tocadrn tis elyev 
avTous evdela. 

> 

"AXA Opens ‘TovAvavos em Tov IT poarpeotov 
emekAwe THY pox, Kab mpos ekeivov avT@ Ta 
@Ta avewoTiKer, Kal TO péyeos karedeiwawe 
Ths dtoews. ws dé, ameAOdvtos “lovAtavod, 

\ > / > ” ~ ~ ~ Le 
tas “A@yvas eiyev Epws THs Siadoxns THv emt 
tots Adyous mAcoverTnudTwv, mapayyeAAovot ev 
éml TH Kpdter THs codiotiKhs ToAAot Kat aAXou, 
woTe OxAos Hv Kal TabTa ypddew. yerpoTovodvTat 
dé doKxysacbévtes amdoais Kpiceot, Ilpoatpéods 

i / SD 4 Ds / \ / 

TE KQL H¢aorioy Kal Emupdvios kat Avdpartos, 
Kal Lebrrohis € eK THS mapaBvorou Kal mapnednprevns 
és Tov apiuov evdelas, Kal Hapvaovds TLS ex Tijs 
evtedeotépas. eder yap moAXovs civat, KaTa TOV 

/ \ ¢ as ath > / \ \ / 
vopov tov “Pwpaikdv, "AOijvnor tovs pev réy ov 
Tas, ToUs dé akovorTas. XetporovnPevrey de TOv- 
TWY, OL prev evTEAeaTEpoL TO dvoma eElxov, Kal 

~ > ~ / 

HEXpL TOV cavideoy Hv TO Kpatos Kal TOO Brjpatos 
ep O Taprecar, ets be Tovs SuvaTwréepous a mols 
ed6ds dujpyto, Kat ovx 7 mohus pov, aha TO 
b70 ‘Paopators eOvn, Kal TeEpl Aoyewv ovK ap avtots 
7 ordos, aA’ drep eOvav oho emi tots Adyous. 
7 bev yap éwa Kabamep tt yépas "Emupaviw cadds 





1 7.e. Mesopotamia and Syria. 
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to be two men in one, just as the myths say that 
Geryon was made up of three bodies; so these 
students were two men in one. For when Pro- 
haeresius appeared in public Hephaestion remained 
invisible and lay under the rugs in bed while he 
studied the art of rhetoric. Prohaeresius did the 
same when Hephaestion appeared abroad ; in such 
poverty did they both live. 

Nevertheless Julian’s soul leaned towards Pro- 
haeresius, his ears were on the alert to listen to 
him, and he was awed by the nobility of his 
genius. And when Julian had departed this life, 
and Athens desired to choose a successor of equal 
ability to teach rhetoric, many others gave in_ 
their names for this influential sophistic chair, so 
many that it would be tedious even to write them 
down. But by the votes of all there were approved 
and selected Prohaeresius, Hephaestion, Epiphanius, 
and Diophantus. Sopolis also was added, from a 
class of men that was of no account but was merely 
supplementary and despised; and also a certain 
Parnasius who was of still humbler rank. For in 
accordance with the Roman law there had to be at 
Athens many to lecture and many to hear them. 
Now when these had been elected, the humbler men 
were sophists only in name, and their power was 
limited to the walls of their lecture rooms and the 
platform on which they appeared. But the city at 
once took sides with the more influential, and not 
only the city but all the nations under the rule of 
Rome, and their quarrels did not concern oratory 
alone, for they strove to maintain the credit of whole 
nations for oratorical talent. Thus the East! mani- 
festly fell to the lot of Epiphanius, Diophantus was 
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€£7/0170, tiv dé ~ApaPiav eiAnyes Avodavtos, 
‘Hdacoriwy de Kkatadetoas II poatpéctov amipAGev 
e€ “AOnvdrv te kal avOpdmwyv, Ilpoaupeciw dé 6 
Ilovros GXdos Kat Ta éxeivy mpdcotKa Tovs OptAnTas 
aveTeTev, womep oiketov ayalov tov avdpa 
Gavpalovtes: mpocetéby dé Kat Bidvvia aca 
Kat “EAAjorovtos, doa te trép Avodias, dua THs 
Kkadovperns viv “Aoias émt Kapiay kai Avxiav 
tetvovta, pos IlaudvAiav Kat tov Tatpov ado- 
pilerar, Atyumros TE TATA THs émlt tots Adyots 
apy7ns KAjjpos Hv olKetos avre, Kat doa, v7eEp 
iydmTov 7pos ABonv oupopleva, TO TE yrwaror © 
tédos exe Kal TO olknoywov. Tadta dé ws emt 
m€ov elpyrae, émel, TO ye axpib@s, Kat Svapopas 
Eoxe TO eOvn ev dXtyous TLOL juerpauctous 7 petava- 
oTdow Tap €TEpous nH €l* mov Tus KaL Kar apxYas 
amarn bets érépw mpoonrAbe. mpos dé TO péyelos 
Tis II poatpeciov pices, ovoTaoews veavurtjs 
Kat pdha aopodpas yevoperns, TOV dAAcwv amav- 
Twv és Toodvde loxvoev % ovoTaols, WoTE TOV 
dvipa e&dpiotov tov "AOnvav cipydoavTo® dexa- 
cavres Tov avOUmatov, Kal TY emt Adyous Baotrevav 
etxov avrol. 6 O€ Kab T™pos TH poy pera 
Tevias toxupas WomTep oO Hevsiotparos EKTTETWV 
KaThAGe TO devrepov: add’ o* peev dua mAobrov, 
Tpoapeciep d€ 0 Adyos HPKEL HOVvos, WoTep Oo 
‘Opmpuros ‘Eppijs emt THY oKnvyny thy >AytAdews 
Kav Tots 70 epulous Ta,perep tev TOV [Tpiapov. 
ouveBry® dé tis adt@ Kal ayaby) tUxyn vewTEpov 


1 &yvworov Boissonade ; yrwaordy Cobet. 
2 ueravdotacw .. . et Boissonade; peravacradow . .. Hel 
Cobet. 


3 eipydcaro Boissonade ; elpydoavro Cobet. 
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awarded Arabia, while Hephaestion, overawed by 
Prohaeresius, forsook Athens and the society of men ; 
but the whole Pontus and its neighbouring peoples 
sent pupils to Prohaeresius, admiring the man as a 
marvel that their own country had produced. So, too, 
did all Bithynia and the Hellespont, and all the region 
that extends beyond Lydia through what is now 
called Asia as far as Caria and Lycia, and is bounded 
by Pamphylia and the Taurus. Nay the whole of 
Egypt also came into his exclusive possession and 
under his sway as a teacher of rhetoric, and also the 
country that stretches beyond Egypt towards Libya 
and is the limit to known and inhabited parts. All 
this, however, I have stated in the most general 
terms, for, to speak precisely, there were a few 
students who were exceptions in these national 
divisions, because they had either migrated from one 
teacher to another, or sometimes one had originally 
been deceived and gone to a teacher other than he 
- had intended. Now a great and violent quarrel 
arose on account of the extraordinary genius of 
Prohaeresius, and the faction of all the other sophists 
so gained the upper hand that they drove him from 
Athens into exile by bribing the proconsul; and so 
they themselves held sway over the domain of 
oratory. But after being driven into exile, and that 
in the utmost poverty, like Peisistratus he came back 
again. But the latter had wealth to aid him, while 
for Prohaeresius his eloquence sufficed, even as 
Hermes in Homer escorted Priam to the hut of 
Achilles, though it was in the midst of his foes. 
_ Good luck also came to his aid by placing at the 


+ Ga Boissonade ; 4d’ 6 Cobet. 
° guvqv Boissonade ; cvvé8n Cobet. 
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> , \ / > ; ~ a 
avOvTratov Kata dnunv ayavaxtobvra emt Tots 
/ > / A 
ywouevols emioTioaca Tols mpdypwact. Kal Oo 
, 4 
Lev, ovtw Baotléws emitpépavtos, Kal petamecdv- 
> ‘A / 
TOS OOTpakov, KaTHEL TO SeVTEpov eis Tas "AOjvas, 
¢ \ b] , \ s 
ot dé €xOpol, 7d SevTepov adOis édyOevTes Kal 
/ 
ovoTreipacauevot Kal’ éavrovs, avictavTo Kal 
\ \ 
mpos TO weAdov étépas eEnptvovTo pwnyavds. Kal 
e \ > / x ~ 
OL fev EV TOUTOLS Hoav: Tponyoupevwv dé TaV 
> / A 10. >) re \ ¢ Il , 
evTpemilovtwr tiv KdB0dov, KateAbdv 6 Lpoapé- 
tos (Tatra de axpiBds 6 Avddos mapwv Tovoxvavos 
ZEN) A “A I / a“ > > A II /, 
efnyyeMev, os Ipoaipéctos ay Fv, et wr Upoaspe- 
o.os HV), KaTeAOav dé, Suws, edploxer wev, WomrEp 
> ~ 
tis “Odvaceds dia waxpod mapayevopevos, dAtyous 
a t © = / 
TOV ETaipwr, ev ois Kal 6 TovoKiavos jv, byrat- 
vovTas, Kal, e7Tl TO amloTw tot Gavpatos, Tovs 
A > A rNé e \ be \ r Q \ 
mpos exetvov BAézovtas: edpwv S€, Kat mAnpwOeis 
> AD 2). 5 ce / 79 , «ce A > 4 
ayalav éedmidwv ‘‘ wepysevete,’ yal, “Tov av 
b] A Ss > , 
Qumarov’’> 6 dé Oarrov HABE eAmidos. adukd- 
/ 
uevos b¢ “AOjvale, ovverdder te Tods coduoTas, 
\ 
Kal OueTdpattev amavta. ot dé pods pev Kal 
/ 
Badnv ovvyjecav. avdyKns dé Kadovons, mpo- 
A v4 
BAnpata te adbrots mpoeBAnOn, Kal Kata Svvapuv 
~ \ 
avT@v exaotos evexbevres, ek mrapakAnoews Kal 
~ “~ > 
Tapackeuyns THY KpoTwY ovvTEAovpEevwY, amnA- 
+> 
Adynoav, Kat tovs LIpoatpeciov didovs eixev 
> , ¢ \ > 4 ? \ \ 8 /, ¢e 
afupia. 6 Sé avO’matos adtods To SevTepov wes 
emt Tiyats ovyKadréoas, damavtras KatacyeOhvar 


1 A proverb used by Plato, Phaedrus 24138, and derived 
from the game éarpaxivéa. 
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head of affairs a younger proconsul who was in- 
dignant at the report of what had taken place. So, 
as the proverb says, “ heads became tails,” ! and with 
the emperor’s permission he returned to Athens 
from exile; whereupon his enemies for the second 
time coiled and twisted themselves and reared their 
heads to attack him, framing other devices against 
him to suit any future emergencies. They busied 
themselves with these plots, but meanwhile his 
friends were beforehand and were smoothing the 
path of his return, and when Prohaeresius came back 
(a precise account of all this was given me by 
an eyewitness, Tuscianus of Lydia, who would have 
been a Prohaeresius, had not Prohaeresius existed) ; 
when, I say, he did return, like some Odysseus 
arriving home after a long absence, he found a few 
of his friends safe and sound (among whom was 
Tuscianus), and these looked to him for aid after 
this incredible miracle. Filled with good hopes 
on finding them there, he said: “Wait for the 
proconsul to come.” The latter came sooner than 
could have been believed possible. On his arrival 
at Athens he called a meeting of the sophists, and 
by this means threw all their plans into confusion. 
They assembled slowly and reluctantly, and since 
they had to obey the voice of necessity they dis- 
cussed, each according to his ability, certain ques- 
tions that were proposed to them, while they were 
provided with applause by persons who had received 
their instructions and had been invited for the 
purpose. Then the meeting broke up, and the 
friends of Prohaeresius felt discouraged. But the 
proconsul summoned them a second time, as though 
to award them honours, ordered them all to be 
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/ \ \ / > / > A 
KeAcver, Kat TOV I poapéo.ov eEatrwaiws eioKxade?. 
¢ ~ ~ 
ot S€ maphoav ayvoobyvres Ta péAdovTa. oO Se 
> @ / ec i 99 > / ce ~ | | a“ 
avOvmatos ‘* BovAopar”” avéxpaye, “maow byiv ev 
Cytnya mpoBadwy, mdvtwy tuadv aKpodoacbat 
/ > aA \ 7% 6 ~ vn o& nv V4 
onpepov’ epet dé pel” duds, 7 Ows av BovAnobe, 
Kat Ilpoaipéouos.”? trav dé TO mpdypna pavepds 
TapaiTyoapevwr, Kal Ta “Aptoteidov peta troAXfs 
oKepews Kal movov (éder yap pndev tdtov adtovs 
Aéyew), TpOEveyKOVTWY d€ Ouws ws ovK elol TOY 
€LLOUVT WV aAAd TOV dxpiBovvrev, TO _dedrepov 
eu Bonoas é avOdmaros  déye,”’ dnoiv “@ Jlpo- 
9 
aipéate.”” 6 S€ amro Tis Kabedpas eis mpodywvd 
Twa dae Gets ovK axapires," Kal TOV oxedvov 
Oaos e€oTlW e&dpas Acyor, aveoTn Bappadéws emt 
Tov aya@va. evtadda 6 pev avOdmatos Spov twa 
mpoBareiy EeTouos Hv, 0 Oé€ aveveyKa@V TO TpO- 
/ / \ 4, ¢e \ 
cwrov, mepiéBAere KUKAwW TO Béatpov. ws de 
\ \ a Sf \ / 2 A \ / A 
Todd ev Ewpa TO TOAemLOV, TO Se didvov putKpov 
\ ‘f > / \ \ / > / 
Kat duaAavOavov, éyévero ev Kata Adyov abupo- 
~ , 
tepos: Céovtos dé Kal auyxopevovtos atvT@ da- 
jovos, TepioKoTr@y dmavra., ovyreadvpuevous 
Opa. TEpt THY eoxdtny avtvya Tob Bedtpov dvo 
Twas dvdpas TOV mepl pyTopucny TETPULLEVODY 
Kal 0d dv éretrover Ta TrAEtoTa THY KaK@V, Kal 
avaBonoas ‘‘ @ Bol,” dnaiv “ évrab0a ot BéAtioTou 
Kal oodot. TovToUs €uol KéAevoor, avOdrrare, 
m™poBadeiv: tows yap OTL jo¢Byoay mevoOnoovTa.” 
ol pev ovv Tatra aKovoavtes, eis Tov OxAoV TE 


1 dyxaplorws Bisa axapirws Cobet. 








1 This saying of Aristeides is quoted by Philostratus, 
Lives of the Sophisis 583 ; it became a proverb. 
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detained, and suddenly he called in Prohaeresius. So 
they arrived, not knowing what was going to happen. 
But the proconsul called out: “I wish to propose a 
theme for you all, and to hear you all declaim on it 
this very day. Prohaeresius also will speak, either 
after you or in what order you please.” When they 
openly demurred and, after much consideration and 
effort, quoted the saying of Aristeides (for it would 
never do for them to utter anything original); when 
after all they did produce it, saying that their 
custom was “not to vomit but to elaborate every 
theme,’ ! the proconsul exclaimed again with a loud 
voice: “Speak, Prohaeresius!” Then from his 
chair the sophist first delivered a graceful prelude 
by way of preliminary speech, in which he extolled 
the greatness of extempore eloquence, then with the 
fullest confidence he rose for his formal discussion. 
The proconsul was ready to propose a definition for 
the theme, but Prohaeresius threw back his head and 
gazed all round the theatre. And when he saw 
that his enemies were many while his friends were 
few, and were trying to escape notice, he was 
naturally somewhat discouraged. But as his 
guardian deity began to warm to the work and to 
aid him by playing its part, he again surveyed the 
scene, and beheld in the farthest row of the audi- 
ence, hiding themselves in their cloaks, two men, 
veterans in the service of rhetoric, at whose hands he 
had received the worst treatment of all, and he 
cried out: “ Ye gods! There are those honourable 
and wise men! Proconsul, order them to propose a 
theme for me. ‘Then perhaps they will be convinced 
that they have behaved impiously.”’ Now the men, 
on hearing this, slunk away into the crowd that was 
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Tov Kalypevwy Katedvovto, Kal dvadavOdveu 
eomrevdov. 6 b€ avOmaros, Siatréuas Twas TOV 
OTpaTLWT@V, Els pecov avTovs TeEpiyaye Kai 
KATAOTHGAS EK TWoOS TPOTPOTAS TO TpoBadrety TOV 
KaXovpevov Opov, ws éexetvor, Bpaxvy Twa ypdovov 
oxeaevor Kat mpos aAAjdAovs diadAexOevtes, TOV 
TpaxvTatov wv noeoav Kal davdAdtatov e&jveyKay, 
(Sua uKov Kal TodTov, Kal ov Bdowov pytopiKH 
Tope, TaUpNooV pev avrous breBrere, Tpos 
d€ TOV avOdmarov: ‘ ‘a ™po TOO dydvos aire di- 
Kala, TAUTA GE iKkeTEVW SodvaL’”’ Tod be €lTTOVTOS 
ws ovdevos aTUX TEL dukaiov, ‘ “agua” pyat g? do- 
Ofvat jou Tovs TAXEWS ypapovras, Kal OTHVal KATA 
TO jécov ot Kal? Tpepav peev Tis O<udos yABrrav 
dmroonpatvovTat, o7}jxepov d€ Tots TET Epous b7- 
petnoovtat Adyous.”’ Tod dé mrapeMety TovS akKpous 
T&v ypadéwy emitpeavTos, of pev éexaTépwlev 
€oTnoav es THY ypadyy ETouwor, Kal TO péAdov 
ovdels HaioTaTo: Tod de eimdvTos Ws “ Kal ETEpOV 
aitjow Bapvrepov,” eira keAevoBevros elzrety, 
‘ Kpoteitw pe”? gyot ‘ ‘unde els.” ws be Kal 
TobTO peta 7oAAOD maéow émérere poBov, a apYETau 
pev 6 IIpoatpeows Aéyew pvdny, Kara, Tov Kpo- 
Tov avatravwv EKaoTHV mepiovor, TO 5€ avayKaiws 
Ilu@ayopixov O€atpov tro tod Bavpmartos KaTap- 
pnyvvpevov, puKynOuod Kal ordvov didpeotov jv. 


* Hermogenes, On Invention iii. -13, gives five kinds of 
dpos, ** definition”; the kind of argumentation required for 
each kind was elaborate and technical; it was part of the 
exposition of the case, the constitutio definitiva; cf. 
Quintilian vii. 3. 

* Literally ‘‘ rapid scribes,” sometimes called raxvypagda. 
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seated there and did their best to avoid detection. 
But the proconsul sent some of his soldiers and 
brought them into full view. After a brief sort of 
exhortation he appointed them to propose a theme 
involving the precise definition of terms. Where- 
upon, after considering for a short time and consult- 
ing together, they produced the hardest and most 
disagreeable theme that they knew of, a vulgar one, 
moreover, that gave no opening for the display of 
fine rhetoric. Prohaeresius glared at them fiercely, 
and said to the proconsul: “I implore you to grant 
me the just demands that I make before this contest.” 
On his replying that Prohaeresius should not fail to 
have what was just and fair, the latter said: “I ask 
to have shorthand writers? assigned to me, and that 
they take their place in the centre of the theatre; 
I mean men who every day take down the words of 
Themis,? but who to-day shall devote themselves to 
what I have to say.” The proconsul gave his per- 
mission for the most expert of the scribes to come 
forward, and they stood on either side of Prohaeresius 
ready to write, but no one knew what he meant to 
do. Then he said: “I shall ask for something even 
more difficult to grant.” He was told to name it, 


_and said: “There must be no applause whatever.” 


When the proconsul had given all present an order 
to this effect under pain of the severest penalties, 
Prohaeresius began his speech with a flood of 
eloquence, rounding every period with a sonorous 
phrase, while the audience, which perforce kept a 
Pythagorean silence, in their amazed admiration 
broke through their restraint, and overflowed into 
murmurs and sighs. As the speech grew more 


* The goddess of the law courts.; 
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ws d€ 6 Adyos éemedidov, Kal 6 avip trép maT 
epepeto Adyov Kai madoav dd€av avOpwrivyy, 
mpoetor prev eis Odtepov pépos Kal ovjtrAnpot THV 
KataoTaow: evfovoidv 5é€ Kat myda@v, WoTeEp 
avatoAdyntrov to Aeumopevov adieis pepos, Els 
Tv evavtiay db7d0eow enadqKe tov Adyov. Kat 
ot ypadovtes ports elimovto, Kat TO Péatpov ports 
clwiTdav nveixyeTo, Kal ARVs Hv Tov eipnuevwvr. 
emoTpéewas els TOvS ypddhovtas TO mpdcwr7or, 
‘dpate axpiB@s”” edn “ei mavra Tadro a 77po- 
AaBav elmrov peepev ua” KaL noe TrEpl pilav Aeew 
odadeis, TA adTa OevTEpov amiyyeMev. oUTE O 
avOuratos évratOa tods €avtod vouous epvAatTerv, 
ovte To Oéatpov Tas amethas ToD GpYovTos* Kal TA 
otépva Tov codioTod TrepiAtyyunodpevot Kabldcrep 
dyahwaros evOéov moves: ot Trapovres, ot ev 
modus, ot 6€ yetpas mpocexvvouv, ot i Oe Oeov epacar, 
490 of d6€ “Eppod Aoyiov tumov-: ot 5€é avtiteyvor dia 
hbdvov mapelévtes ExewrTo, Twes d€ ad’Tav ovdé 
Kelwevor TOV erraivwv huédAovy. 6 Sé avOdmaTos 
Kal Sopupdpwv eTa TAVTWY Kal TOV Suvaray * eK 
Tob Oedtpov mrapemepipe. pera Tatra oveeis avT- 
édeyev, aAd’ Borrep b1r0 oxnmrod mAnyevres, 
amavTes ovveywpnoav attT@ elvar KpeitTove. 
xpovw 5é voTepov avadépovtes, Wamp ai THs “ YSpas 
Kepadrai, mpdos TO oikeloy avwpbobyTo Kal dunyet- 


1 rév Svvduewv Boissonade ; rév duvarév Kayser. 


' This phrase, first used by Aristeides to describe 
Demosthenes, became a sophistic commonplace ; cf. Julian, 
Oration vii. 237 c. 
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vehement and the orator soared to heights which 
the mind of man could not describe or conceive 
of, he passed on to the second part of the speech 
and completed the exposition of the theme. But 
then, suddenly leaping in the air like one inspired, 
he abandoned the remaining part, left it unde- 
fended, and turned the flood of his eloquence to 
defend the contrary hypothesis. The scribes could 
hardly keep pace with him, the audience could 
hardly endure to remain silent, while the mighty 
stream of words flowed on. ‘Then, turning his face 
towards. the scribes, he said: “Observe carefully 
whether I remember all the arguments that I used 
earlier.” And, without faltering over a single 
word, he began to declaim the same speech for the 
second time. At this the proconsul did not observe 
his own rules, nor did the audience observe the 


threats of the magistrate. For all who were © 


present licked the sophist’s breast as though it were 
the statue of some god; some kissed his feet, some 
his hands, others declared him to be a god or the 
very model of Hermes, the god of eloquence.! His 
adversaries, on the other hand, lay in the dust eaten 
up with envy, though some of them even from 
where they lay could not refrain from applauding ; 
but the proconsul with his whole bodyguard and 
the notables escorted him from the theatre. After 
this no one dared to speak against him, but as 
though they had been stricken by a thunderbolt 


‘they all admitted that he was their superior. How- 


ever, some time after, they recovered themselves, 
like the heads of the Hydra, and were restored to 
their natural dispositions and reared up their heads ; 
so they tempted certain of the most powerful men 
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povTo, Kat tpamrelais te moAuteAdou Kat Pepamra- 
violots Kopipots Twas TOV axcpalovTo deAea- 
Corres, WOTTEp ob TOV Baoréwy EvVO_OV Kal opOnv 
\ > 
pany VEevLKNLEVOL, Kal ev Tots daropous els TO 
eEoxatov ouveAabévtes, emt UAovs Kat opevdovijtas 
Kal yupvyTas Kal TO evTEAés emiKOUpLKOV KaTa- 
gevyovow, od tadta Tys@vTes €€ apxAs, dpws 
dé bv avayeyy tabra TyLdvres * ovTw KaKEtVvOL 
™pos dvaryKatov OULLPLAXLKOV eTTONMEVOL, TovavTas 
emBovdds HPTVOV, aioxpas pe, averripGovor de 
Hoav, €l TIS EaUTOV Kab KaK@s piAet. eiyov yobv 
eTaipwy mAnGos, Kal amyvra TO oddiopa Kara 
Aoyov avrois. TO Oe ITpoatpeciou Tupavvis €ddKet 
Tis eiva, Kal ebruxety 7 diper? Tov Aoyov eddxer 
Kahds- 7) yap ot vody €xovTes dmavres avrov 
HpotvTo, 7 ot mpooeNbovres etO0s vobdv etyov ort 
II poatpéovov TIPNVTO. 

Kata d5€ tovtous tovs xpdvous Tey Kev 0 Baot- 
Akos THs avAfs dptAos avdpa Kal dd€ns epaoTHy 
Kal Adywv. Av pev yap €k Byputot moAews, Kat 
"Avatodwos éxadeiro: of dé BacKaivovtes atTa@ 
kal "Aloutpiwva emikAnow eVevto, Kal 6 TL pev 
TO Ovoua onpaivew PovreTat Oo KaKoOaipov LOT 
Tov OupedA@v xopes. dd€ns 5€ € €paoris 6 ‘Avarodwos 
Kal Aoywv VEvomEvos, aUpoTepwv eTUXE’ Kal THS 
TE vouKhs Kadovpevns madelas eis aKpov ad- 


1 rafra tyuayres is probably either a gloss or repeated by ~* 


a copyist’s error. 


1 Himerius addresses a_ speech, Hclogue 32, to this 
Anatolius, the prefect of Ilyricum; he visited Athens 
about 345. 

2 No explanation of this word is to be found. Such nick- 
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in the city by means of costly banquets and smart 
maidservants, just as kings do when they have been 
defeated in a regular pitched battle, and in their 
difficulties are driven to extreme measures, so that 
they have recourse to light-armed forces and slingers, 
troops without heavy armour and their inferior re- 
serves ; for if they valued these not at all before 
they are forced to do so now. Just so those sophists, 
fleeing in their panic to such allies as they could 
muster, framed their plots, which were base indeed 
but the men were not to be envied, nor are any 
who love themselves fatuously. At any rate they 
had a crowd of adherents, and the plot proceeded so 
that they could reckon on success. However, the 
genius of Prohaeresius.seemed to possess a sort of 
tyranny over men’s minds, and the power of his 
eloquence to have extraordinary good fortune. For 
either all intelligent men chose him as their teacher, 
or those who had attended his school forthwith 
became intelligent, because they had chosen Pro- 
haeresius. 

Now in these days the throng at the imperial 
court produced a man who passionately desired both 
fame and eloquence. He came from the city of 
Berytus and was called Anatolius.! Those who 
envied him nicknamed him Azutrion,? and what 
that name means [ leave to that miserable band of 
mummers to decide! But Anatolius who desired 
fame and eloquence achieved both these things. 
For first he won the highest distinction in what is 
called the science of law, as was natural since his 


names were common in the fourth century, and the fashion 
flourished till by the sixth century they are almost surnames 
and in regular use. 
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/ e \ / ” \ \ “a “~ 
LKOLEVOS, WoaY TaTpioa Exwv THY Byputov 7 Tots 
TOLOUTOLS peTNP drroxdbnrae Tavevpact, Kal dia- 
mAcvous els “Paipny, KaL Ppoviaros euTrAnabeis 
Kal Ady vibos exOvT@w Kal Bapos, eloppyjoas TE 
ets TO. Baoiheva, TAXD. pdra mpdtos Ws Kat dia 
mdons ear apxAs, ev moAAais TE apxats evdo- 
Kyinoas (Kal yap ot pucodvTes avrov eGavpalov), 
mpoiwv Kal eis’ Tov emapxov THS addARs jAacer: 
¢ \ > \ / b] \ > / A 
7 O€ apx7n PBactreia eotlv amdpdupos. Tuywv 

€ KaTa THV eavTod gdiAroTyiay TUyns akias (TO 
\ / > \ > / A 
yap KaAovpevov *lAAupixov émetétpato), Kai dido- 
/ nv \ / ¢ / / 
Outns wv Kat duadepovtTws “EAAnv (Kai Toi ye 
¢€ \ , \ + ” ¢ if ~\ 
7) KoW? Kivnots mpos adAdas edhepe pomds), e€dv 
atvT@ mpos TA Kaipia THs apyfs eABetv, Kal Siorxety 
exaotTa pos 0 BovAouTo, 6 dé, ypvots Twos avTov 

’ ¢ , QA \ ¢ , F \ \ 
pravias vroAaBovons idetv tHv “EAAdda,' Kai ta 
Tav AOywv cidwAa dia THs TaWevoEwS Em THV 
atobnow, pel” ovtTws apimpeTrots a€idpatos depo- 
puevos, ovAdaBeiv, Kal TO voovpmevov eK TOV 
apyaiwy ivdaAuatwy ddvracpa eri THY ou 
omdcat, mpos tHv ‘EXAdda eorevoe. Kal m7pd- 
BAnpa yé Te Tots cogiotais mpoméuras (ereO7- 

\ > \ © ¢ ft / / > / 

meoav de avTov 7) KAAds, TO Te Spdvypa akovovTes 
Kal THY TaLdeiav, Kal OTL aKAWHS HV Kal adwpo- 
ddKynTos), eKkéAevey dmavtas TO atTo pedeTav 
mpoBAnua. ot d€ TovTo adro emityndevovTes Kal 

\ \ e / ¢€ / > / > 4 
KaTa THY ExdoTHV HULEpav aAArjAoLs EmLBovAcvorTes, 





1 Berytus (Beirut) was, as Libanius describes, famous for 
its school of Roman law. When the youths began to flock 
thither instead of to the Greek sophists the decay of 
Greek letters was inevitable. 

2 Or * proposition,” Latin quaestio. 
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birthplace was Berytus, the foster-mother of all such 


'studies.1 Then he sailed to Rome where, since his 


wisdom and eloquence were elevated and weighty, 
he made his way to court. There he soon obtained 
the highest rank, and after holding every high office 
and winning a great reputation in many official 
positions (and indeed even his enemies admired 
him), he finally attained to the rank of pretorian 
prefect, a magistracy which, though it lacks the 
imperial purple, exercises imperial power. He had 
now attained to a fortune in accord with his lofty 
ambition (for the district called Illyricum had been 
assigned to him), and since he was devout in 
offering sacrifices to-the gods and peculiarly fond 
of Greek studies, in spite of the fact that the main 
current was setting in other directions, instead of 
choosing as he might have done to visit the most 
important places in his dominion and administer 
everything according to his pleasure, he was over- 
come by a sort of golden madness of desire to 
behold Greece, and, supported by his distinguished 
reputation, to turn into realities the mere images of 
eloquence derived from his learning, and to see 
for himself what had been an intellectual concept 
received from such presentation of eloquence as 
ancient writings could give. He therefore hastened 
to Greece. Moreover, he sent to the sophists 
beforehand a certain problem ? for them to consider, 
and bade them all practise declaiming on this same 
problem. All the Greeks marvelled at him when 
they heard of his wisdom and learning and that he 
was unswervingly upright and incorruptible. Then 
they set themselves to consider his problem and 
plotted every day to outwit one another. Neverthe- 
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¢ > / \ > / / ‘ 
pws (avdyKn yap exédeve ) ovvexpiOnoar, KL 
mept THs Kahoupevys oTdcews Tob mpoBAjaros 
moMous ev aAAT Acts | Aoyous dvTemiXelpnoavres 
(odK €yva TovToV Tod mpdyp.aros yedoudrepov 6 
ovyypadevs ), SuexpiOnoar amr an ray EKQOTOS, 
dua puorysiar EKOOTOS eTawa@v THv diay ddgav 
Kal mpos TA pElpaKta piroryrovpevos. ws 6oé€ 
Bapdrepos 7) iy Tis Ilepouriis € exelvns Kal t roAvupvj Tou 
oTpatuds emt ld ‘EMdda Kkatiav 6 “AvardXdtos, 
Kal 0 Kivduvos jv Tapa mddas ov Tots “EXAnow 
> \ A / > ~ ¢ \ + 
aAAa tots codiotevovow, evtadda of pev aAdAou 
/ A 
mavtes (mpoceyeyevnto yap adtots Kat ‘Ipnepids 
Tis aopioTys €K Bubuvias: ovK €yvw TodToV 6 
ovyypapev’s, mAnv doa ye dua ovyypapuaTov), 
éraAarmepobvTo de Opens dmavres, Kal TroAA@ 
Kapdtw tapeteivovto, tiv Sdéacav Exaotos pere- 
TovTes oTdow. evTatla 6 IIpoaipéawos Papoady TH 
dvoe, Bapds Hv ovte dirAoTyLovpevos oOvTE éx- 
/ \ > / e \ > / >? / 
déepwv TO amoppntov. 6 de “Avardodws eyyvéev, 
\ >? / > / / \ / 
Kal eloednunoev “AOyjvale. OQvaas d€ Oapoaréws 
Kal mepieAdwv ta tepa mavtTa, 7% Oeopos tepos 
wee, ? , \ 1.0 Foe VOLS iE 
exédevev, e€exddrer Tovs codioTas emi Tov ayava. 
Kal of mapovTes EKaoTOS TpP@Tos es THV Emideréw 
HmEelyeTo’ OUTw didavTov TL xpHua avOpwaos: 6 
A A 
dé “AvatdAvos Kal Tovs KpoTobyTas, Ta MELPAKLA, 
éyéha, Kal Tovs Tratépas HAgeL THS TOV Taidwv 
/ ¢ \ , 7 >? / \ \ 
Tavelas v0 TioL mroauSevovTa, exaAer dé TOV 
¢ 
IL poatpéovov: [vos yap dmoeAevmro: 6 O¢ 
fepamevoas Twa Tov olrelcoy adrob Kal mavTao 
eferdoTwrv, palwy tiv oTdow jv erate? (TodTO 
1 This was a courageous act because Christian emperors, 
Constantius and Constans, were on the throne. 
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less, since necessity constrained them, they did meet 
together, and after bringing forward many opposing 
theories among themselves as to what is called the 
constitution of the problem (the author never 
knew of anything so ridiculous as this problem), 
they were in complete disagreement one with 
another, since each man in his vanity lauded his 
own theory and jealously maintained it in the presence 
of the students. But since*Anatolius descending 
on Greece was more formidable than the famous 
Persian expedition, that oft-told tale, and the 
danger stared not indeed all the Greeks but the 
sophists in the face, all the others (among whom 
was included a certain Himerius, a sophist from 
Bithynia; the author knew him only from_ his 
writings) toiled and spared no pains or effort, as 
each one studied the constitution of the theme that 
he approved. In this crisis Prohaeresius, who trusted 
in his genius, offended them deeply because he 
neither showed ambition nor published his secret 
theory. But now Anatolius was at hand and had 
made his entry into Athens. When he had with 
great courage offered sacrifices! and formally visited 
all the temples, as the divine ordinance commanded, 
he summoned the sophists to the competition. When 
they were in his presence they one and all strove 
to be the first to declaim; so prone to self-love is 
man! But Anatolius laughed at the boy pupils who 
were applauding them, and commiserated the fathers 
whose sons were being educated by such men. Then 
he called on Prohaeresius who alone was left. Now 
he had cultivated the acquaintance of one of the 
friends of Anatolius who knew all the circumstances, 
and had learned from him the constitution of the 
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A e A ” aA 2 nw + / 
yap 6 ovyypadeds edn yedotov ev Tots avw Adyois), 
/ / 2. A on + / >) ied / 
Kati Tol ye ovdevos Hv a€vov Adyou, ode “AvaroXov 
ede. TadTAa wKaV, Guws mpds Te THY KAHOW tT- 
yHKovoev alpdws, Kal mpos ekelvnv THY oTaow 
diaeuevos TOV ay@va, mpos Toadvde WpKEGE TPOS 
\ 4 ~ / e ’ / €.3 / 
To KdAAos Tob Adyov, wate emda Te 0 “AvatoAtos, 
Kal TO Oéatpov Body te éppryyvuTo, Kai ovdeis Hv 
Os ovxt Dedv treAduBave. Tiyuyoas ovv eKxetvov 
dtadepovtTws daiverat, Kat Tol ye Tovs adAdouvs 
/, 5 Vy ~ ¢€ ~ / ¢ A Z 
pods a€uwoas THs €avTod tpamélyns. o de “Ava- 
ToALos coduoTis Hv ev Tois KaT edwxiav KaL TpOS 
oupTooiov ovdeé TO GUpTdcLoY HY GAoyov Kat 
5 / > A ~ \ >] / \ ~ 
amatdeutov. adda Tabra pev eyéveTo mp0 TOoAA@V 
ypovwv, Kal oUTws eEnKkpiBov TV aKo7V oO avy- 
ypadevs. 6 dé "Avarodios Kat tov Midrgeov 
aay ~ 2 ~ 
brrepeBavpaler, os Hv pev eK Luvpvyns THs “lwviKjs, 
dvoews d€ aploTns Tvywv, es apiAdtyoy TWA Kal 
cxoAacTiv éavTov euBadwy Biov, mpos TE tepots 
Hv Kal ydpwv nwednoe, mToinow TE aTacav Kal 
péAos e€joKynce, Kal ToLoews <OaoV emrawvovot 
7 w~ ae > 
Xapites. ovtw yobv cide tov “Avatodov, wore 
\ ~ ’ / \ »~ > / 
kat Modcav éxddAe tov avipwrov. *Emuidaviov 
d€ Tob aodiotevovtos Ta CytHpata diaipécers 
. / A 
édackev, els pukpoAoyiay Kal TepiTTHVY aKpiBPevav 
KWULWo@Vv TOV TaLdevovTa. TreEpt dE THs Siadwvias 
av’T@v THs KaTa THY oTdowWw, SiaciAAaivwv aravtTas, 


1 Or ‘Subdivisions,’ partitiones, arrangement of the 
speech under headings. 
2 For the rhetorical term see Glossary. 
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theme that Anatolius approved. (This is what the 
author called ridiculous in what he said above.) And 
even though the theme was unworthy of considera- 
tion, and it was not right that the view of Anatolius 


‘should prevail, nevertheless Prohaeresius, when his 


name was called, obeyed the summons promptly, and 
modelled his disputation on the constitution of the 
theme that I have mentioned, and his argument was 
so able and so elegant that Anatolius jumped up from 
his seat, the audience shouted applause till they 
burst, and every man there regarded him as a divine 
being. Accordingly Anatolius openly showed him 
peculiar honour, though he would hardly admit the 
others to his table. He himself was an accom- 
plished sophist in table-talk and themes suited 
to a symposium; hence his symposium was a feast 
of reason and of learned conversation. But all this 
happened many years ago, and therefore the author 
has been very careful in his report of what he 
learned from hearsay. Now Anatolius felt great 
admiration for Milesius also, a man who came from 
Smyrna in Ionia. Though fortune had endowed 
him with the greatest talents, he abandoned himself 
to an unambitious and leisurely life, frequented the 
temples, neglected to marry, and cultivated every 
sort of poetry and lyric and every kind of com- 
position that is favoured by the Graces. By this 
means, then, he won the favour of Anatolius so that 
he actually called the man a “ Muse.”’ But he used 
to call the problems raised by Epiphanius the sophist 
“‘ Analyses,” ! making fun in this way of that teacher’s 
triviality and pedantic accuracy. He satirized all 
the sophists for their disagreements over the con- 
stitution 2 of a theme, and said: “If there had been 
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‘el mActous”’ edn “Tov Sexatpidv éervyyavov 0+ 
codp.oTevovTes, TAX dy eTépas mpoce€edpov ord- 
Geis, wa dvaddpws EV mpoBAnwo. _bederHowor.”” 
IT pooxpeavov d€ mavTov eva Kal }ovov drrepelav- 
palev. etvyxave 5é 6 IIpoatpéawos od mpd moAdob 
xXpovov peTatreuTTos b710 TOD PactAevovTos yeyovas 
Kavotravtos és tas TadAias, Kat Kpatjoas rob 
Bao.revovros és Tocotrov, Wore OpoTtpamelos aya 
Tots TYLLWTATOLS Hv AVT@, Kal OGoV ye THY ekeEivy 
TOTE avOpusmrav ovK eSucvodvro Tovs Te Adyous 
avabewpetv Kal TA aTroppnTa Tijs wuyjns Oavpalev, 
mpos Thy opw Kal Ta hawdoueva peTtadépovtes 
thy exmdAnkw, Tod Te Gwuatos avTob TO KdAXos 
Kat TO Vibos eTeOrTEcav, WomEp es avdpiavTa TWA 
Kat Kodoaoov ports avaBAdmovtes: ovTw Ta 
TavTa nv vTép avOpwrov. Tv ye HV KapTepiav 
Op@vrTes, OvTws avalh Twa Kat aidypeov bmeAdp- 
Bavov, ote AetTov exwv tpiBa@viov, avuTddntos, 
tTpudis meptovaiav éeTibero tods Tadatixods yet- 
u@vas Kat memnyoTa oxeddov Te TOV “PHvov Emuve: 
Kal Tov ye OAov oUTw dueTéAece Biov, daretpatos 
Deppod YEVO[LEVOS. moTov. améoteie yotv av’rov 
6 Baotreds els THY pLeyaAnv ‘Pabuny, purorysov- 
pLevos olwv Bacirevew edaxev’ ot be ovK elyov 6 
tt Oavpdoovow, ovTw mavTa Hv Tapa THY avOpwri- 
vyv dow. moddAa Se emi modAdois ayacbértes, 
Kal TUXOVTES ETTAlvwY, aVvopLaVTA KaTacKEeVacd- 
pevot yadKobv icoueTpntov, aveébnKav émuyparsav- 
1 Here Eunapius seems to imitate Philostratus, Life of 
Adrian 589, where that sophist makes a similar effect on 


audiences that knew no Greek. 


2 This may echo Plato’s description or Socrates in 
Symposium 220 a, B 
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more than thirteen of these professional sophists, 
they would no doubt have invented still more ‘ con- 
stitutions’ in order to declaim on a single problem 
from every different angle possible.” Prohaeresius 
was the one and only sophist of them all whom he 
genuinely admired. Now it happened that Pro- 
haeresius had not long before been summoned to the 
Gallic provinces by Constans, who then held imperial 
sway, and he had so won over Constans that he sat at 
his table along with those whom he most honoured. 
And all the inhabitants of that country who 
could not attain to a thorough understanding of his 
lectures and thus admire the inmost secrets of his 
soul, transferred their wonder and admiration to 
what they could see plainly before their eyes, and 
marvelled at his physical beauty and great stature, 
while they gazed up at him with an effort as 
though to behold some statue or colossus, so much 
beyond the measure of man was he in all respects.! 
Moreover, when they observed his abstinence and 
self-denial they believed him to be passionless and 
made of iron; for clad in a threadbare cloak and 
barefooted? he regarded the winters of Gaul as the 
height of luxury, and he would drink the water of 
the Rhine when it was nearly freezing. Indeed 
he passed his whole life in this fashion, and was 
never known to touch a hot drink. Accordingly 
Constans dispatched him to mighty Rome, because 
he was ambitious to show them there what great 
men he ruled over. But so entirely did he surpass 
the ordinary human type that they could select no 
one peculiarity to admire. So they admired his 
many great qualities one after another, and were 
in turn approved by him, and they made and set 
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TES* H BASIAETOTSA PQMH TON BAZSIAEYONTA TON 
AOTON. 

“O dé Baotreds amidvt.! madrw ?AOjvale Swpeav 
aitety cOwkev. 6 O€ THS EavToD Pvaews a&wov 
NTHGE, ViGoUS OK dAiyas OvSE LLKpas Els ATTAyYWwYTY 
gpopov Kata owrnpéovov tats “A@jvais. 6 d€ Kal 
TatTa cowKev, Kal mpooebnKe TO peyLtoTOV THY 
amare, orparoneddpymy emiTpepas KaXetobar, 
OTWS VEe“ETwN LNOdELS et TooatTa €K TOU dynLoOIoV 
Kopiloito. tavTnvy Thy Swpeav eder PeBaody 
Tov THs avAns emapyov (vewoTi yap maphyv eK 
Tadatias 6 émapyos): Kal peta Tovs emt Tots 
Adyois éxeivous ay@vas, mapa tov *AvatdAov 
> / > / ~ \ / \ / 
eMbwv, n€iov PeBaoty tiv xapw, Kal avvnyopous 
ovK exdAceoe judvous, aAAa oyeddv TL TAaVTAS TOUS 

/ > ~ € / / \ 
meTravoeupievouvs ek THS “EAAddos: mavTes yap 
> >A D2 \ \ 2 / ¢ y 03 
noav “Adbjvnot dua tHv émdnutiav. ws de emdAn- 
pwn ro Oéatpov, Kat 6 Ilpoatpéo.os jétov tovds 
cuvyyopous Aé€yew, mapadpapwv THY amavTwr 

/ Cc. © \ / \ , 
dofav 6 emapyos, Kat Bacavilwy tov [I poarpécrov 
b \ / cc / 99 , ec / 
és 70 ox€10v deve, dyoiv, “a® Ilpoaspeore- 
aioxpov yap €oTe Kal Aéyew Kal Baoréa €TaLve lv 
ood TapoVvTos eTEpoV. ” evtatda o IT poatpeovos, 
woTrep mos eis qedlov KAn Beis, Tovs é€ml TH 
dwped Adyous, tov Te Kedreov Kat TpumrdAcuov 

> ond ~ / 
kat tv Arnpntpos émdnuiav éemt TH Tod oiTov 


2 


1 gridvta Boissonade ; amudyre Cobet. 
2 Before dwpeav Cobet deletes xai. 











1 Libanius, Letter 278, mentions this statue at Rome and 
another at Athens. 
2 This office, originally military, had become that of a 
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up in his honour a bronze statue life size with this 
inscription : “ Rome the Queen of cities to the King 
of Eloquence.” ! 

When he was about to return to Athens, Constans 
permitted him to ask for a present. Thereupon 
he asked for something worthy of his character, 
namely several considerable islands that should pay 
tribute to Athens to provide it with a corn supply. 
Constans not only gave him these, but added the 
highest possible distinction by bestowing on him the 
title of “stratopedarch,”’? lest any should resent his 
acquisition of so great a fortune from the public 
funds. It was necessary for the pretorian prefect 
to confirm this gift ; for the prefect had lately arrived 
from Gaul. Accordingly, after the competitions in 
eloquence that I have described, Prohaeresius 
approached Anatolius and begged him to confirm the 
favour, and summoned not only professional advocates 
for his cause but almost all the educated men of 
Greece ; for on account of the prefect’s visit they 
were all at Athens. When the theatre was crowded, 
and Prohaeresius called on his advocates to speak, 
the prefect ran counter to the expectation of all 
present, because he wished to test the extempore 
eloquence of Prohaeresius, and he said: “Speak, 
Prohaeresius! For it is unbecoming for any other 
man to speak and to praise the emperor when you 
are present.” Then Prohaeresius, like a war-horse 
summoned to the plain,? made a speech about the 
imperial gift, and cited Celeus and Triptolemus and 
how Demeter sojourned among men that she might 
Food Controller, cf. Julian, Oration i. 8c, where he says 
that Constantine did not disdain it for himself. 


3 A proverb; cf. Plato, Theaetetus 183p. It is used by 
Lucian and Julian. 
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bestow on them the gift of corn. With that famous 
narrative he combined the tale of the generosity 
of Constans, and very speedily he invested the 
occurrence-with the splendour and dignity of ancient 
legend. ‘Then, as he declaimed, his gestures became 
more lively, and he displayed all his sophistic art 
in handling the theme. The fact that he obtained 
the honour that he asked for shows what his 
eloquence must have been. 

His wite came from Asia, from the city of ‘Teale: 
and her name was Amphiclea. They had two little 
girls, between whose ages there was only so much 
difference as the time necessary for their conception 
and birth. But no sooner had they reached that 
time of life when a child is a wholly lovely and 
charming thing, and made their father’s heart 
tremble with joy, than they left their parents 
desolate, both within a few days; so that his grief 
almost shook Prohaeresius from the reflections that 
become a philosopher. However, the Muse of 
Milesius ! proved able to meet this crisis, and by com- 
posing lovely harmonies and expending all his gifts of 
charm and gaiety he recalled him to reason. When 
the Romans asked him to send them one of his own 
pupils, Prohaeresius sent forth Eusebius who was a 
native of Alexandria. He seemed to be peculiarly 
suited to Rome, because he knew how to flatter and 
fawn on the great ; while in Athens he was regarded 
as a seditious person. At the same time Prohaeresius 
wished to increase his own reputation by sending a 
man who had been initiated into the sharp practices 
of political oratory. As for his talent for rhetoric, it 
is enough to say that he was an Egyptian; for this 


1 For Milesius see above, p. 491. 
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1 girias Junius adds. 
2 ueterndnoev Cobet suggests. 





1 Probably ‘* those of the Hellenic faith.” 
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race passionately loves the poetic arts, whereas the 
Hermes who inspires serious study has departed from 
them. He had for an adversary Musonius, who had 
been his pupil in the sophistic art. (I have for other 
reasons written about him at length in my Universal 
History.) When Musonius reared his head to oppose 
him, Eusebius knew well against what sort of man 
he had to contend, so he very speedily deserted to 
take up political oratory. 

In the reign of the Emperor Julian, Prohaeresius | 
was shut out of the field of education because he was 
reputed to be a Christian; and since he observed 
that the hierophant, like a sort of Delphic tripod, 
was open to all who had need of him to foretell 
future events, by strange and wonderful arts he 
fraudulently intercepted that foreknowledge. For 
the emperor was having the land measured for the 
benefit of the Hellenes,! to relieve them from oppres- 
sion in respect of taxes. Thereupon Prohaeresius 
requested the hierophant? to find out from the god 
whether this benevolence would be permanent. And 
when he declared that it would not, Prohaeresius 
learned in this way what the future would bring, and 


took courage. The author, who had attained at this 


time to about his sixteenth year, arrived at Athens 
and was enrolled among his pupils, and Prohaeresius 
loved him like his own son.* Five years later the 
author was preparing to go to Egypt, but his parents 
summoned him and compelled him to return to 
Lydia. To become a-sophist was the obvious course 
to which all urged him. Now a few days later 
Prohaeresius departed this life. He was a great 
and gifted man, even as I have described, and 


2 i.e. of Eleusis; cf. pp. 475, 476. 3 See above, p. 486. 
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1 §uws re cogrorevoas TS Boissonade; duds avricogicrevoas 
7@ Wyttenbach ; duws avrecopicrevaé re Cobet. 
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he filled the whole known world with the fame 
of his discourses, and with those who had been 
his pupils. 

EpipHANIus was a native of Syria, and he was 
reputed to be very skilful in distinguishing and 
defining controversial themes, but as an orator he 
was slack and nerveless. Nevertheless, as the rival 
of Prohaeresius in the sophistic profession he actually 
attained to great fame. For human beings are not 
content to admire one man only, but so prone are they 
to envy, so completely its slave, that when a man 
excels and towers above the rest they set up another 
as his rival; and thus derive their controlling principles 
_ from’ opposites just as in the science of physics. 
Epiphanius did not live to be old, but died of blood- 
poisoning, and his wife also, who was an exceed- 
ingly handsome woman, met the same fate. They 
left no children. Epiphanius was not personally 
known to the author, for he died long before the 
latter's sojourn in Athens. 

DiopHaNnTus was a native of Arabia who forced his_ 
way into the ranks of the professors of rhetoric. 
That same envious opinion of mankind of which I 
have just spoken set him up as -another rival 
of Prohaeresius, as though one should oppose 
Callimachus to Homer. But Prohaeresius laughed 
all this to scorn, and he refused to give serious 
thought to human beings and their foibles. The 
writer knew Diophantus and often heard him 
declaim in public. But he has not thought fit to 
quote in this work any of his speeches or what he 
remembers of them. For this document is a record 
of noteworthy men; it is not a satire. However it 
is said that he delivered a funeral oration in honour 
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of Prohaeresius (for the latter died before he did), 
and they relate that he concluded with these words 
about Salamis and the war against the Medes: “O 
Marathon and Salamis, now are ye buried in silence! 
What a trumpet of your glorious victories have ye 
lost!” 1 He left two sons who devoted themselves 
to a luxurious life and money-making. 

The author of this work often heard Sopotis 
lecture. He was a man who tried with all his 
might to reproduce the style of the ancients in his 
oratory, and did his utmost to reach the level of a 
saner Muse. But though he knocked diligently at 
her door, it was seldom opened. Nay, if ever it did 
creak open a little, it was but a thin and feeble 
spark of the divine afflatus that slipped forth from 
within. But at this his audience would grow frenzied 
with enthusiasm, unable as they were to receive 
calmly even a single drop squeezed from the fount 
of Castalia. Sopolis had a son, and they say that he 
too ascended the professorial chair. 

Himerius was a native of Bithynia, yet the author 
never knew him, though he lived in the same period. 
He travelled to the court of the Emperor Julian to 
declaim before him, in the hope that he would be 
regarded with favour on account of the emperor's 
dislike of Prohaeresius; and when Julian left this 
world, Himerius spent his time abroad. Then, on 
the death of Prohaeresius, he hastened to Athens. 
He was an agreeable and harmonious speaker. His 
style of composition has the ring and assonance of 
_ political oratory. Sometimes, though rarely, he rises 
__ as high as the godlike Aristeides. He left a daughter, 


1 i.e. Prohaeresius had fused these commonplaces 
effectively. 
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1 ruyxdvovor Foerster; tvyxdvovres Boissonade. 


1 For Parnasius see Life of Prohaeresius, p. 487: he is 
otherwise unknown. 
2 In a.v. 336. 
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when he died of epilepsy, a disease which attacked 
him in extreme old age. 

Parnasius! also lived in those days and filled a 
teachers chair. His pupils were soon counted, 
but for all that he did not fail to win a certain 
reputation. 

Lreantus was born at Antioch, the capital of Coele 
Syria as it is called. This city was founded by 
Seleucus surnamed Nicator. Libanius came of a 
noble family and ranked among the first citizens. 
While he was still a youth and his own master, since 
his parents were dead, he came to Athens,’ and there, 
though he too came from Syria, he did not attach 
himself to Epiphanius, who enjoyed the very highest 
reputation, nor did he attend the school of Pro- 
haeresius. This would have been to run the risk of 
being obscured, partly by so great a crowd of fellow- 
pupils, partly by the celebrity of his teachers. But 
he fell into a trap that was set for him by the pupils 
of Diophantus, and therefore attached himself to that 
sophist. It is asserted by those who knew the man 
intimately that, when he learned what had happened 
to him, he very seldom attended the lectures and 
meetings of the school, and gave his master very 
little trouble. But by himself he devoted his 
time to the study of rhetoric, and worked very hard 
to acquire the style of the ancient writers, mould- 
ing to that end both his mind and his speech. 
And even as those who aim at a mark sometimes 
succeed in hitting it, and their constant practice and 
regular exercise with their weapons usually begets 
dexterity in shooting straight rather than scientific 
knowledge; even so Libanius in his zeal to compare 
and imitate them was inseparable from the ancient 
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1 rois dpxatous Sievers would omit. 
2 uevyatoppovodcw Boissonade ; péya dpovodow Foerster. 
3 airod Foerster; aire Boissonade. 


1 In 340; he left Constantinople in 343. There is no 
other evidence for the scandalous charge mentioned inter. 
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authors, and so to speak rubbed shoulders with those 
most excellent guides; and by following the right 
leaders he trod in the footsteps of the best and 
reaped the fruits of that course. As he gained 
confidence in his eloguence and convinced himself 
that he could rival any that prided themselves on 
theirs, he resolved not to bury himself in a small 
town and sink in the esteem of the world to that city’s 
level. Therefore he crossed over to Constantinople,! 
a city which had recently attained to greatness, and, 
being at the height of her prosperity, needed both 
deeds and words to adorn her as she deserved. 
There he very soon became a shining light, since he 
proved to be an admirable and delightful teacher 
and his public declamations were full of charm. But 
a scandalous charge was brought against him in 
connexion with his pupils. I cannot allow myself 
to write about it, because | am determined to 
record in this document only what is worthy to be 
recorded. For this reason, then, he was expelled 
from Constantinople, and settled at Nicomedia. 
When the scandalous tale followed him there and 
obstinately pursued him, he was soon? thrust out 
of that city also, and after a time? he returned to 
his native land and the city of his birth, and there 
he spent his whole life, which proved to be long and 
long drawn out. 

Though I have composed in my annals of the 
reign of Julian a fitting account of the career of 
Libanius, I will now run over it in detail. Not one 
of all those who associated with him and were 


? Libanius himself says that he was in Nicomedia five 
years, the happiest of his life. 

8’ Eunapius ignores the second sojourn of Libanius at 
Constantinople ; see Introduction, p. 334. 
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Ta TE THs puxijs emt TE TO Xetpov Kal TO Kpetrrov 
pérrovra., Kal ToooUTOs 7V és TH m\dow Kal T7)V 
m™pos damavras efopoiwow, WOTE O pev modvrrous 
Afjpos Mr€yxerOo, Ttav S€ ovyyryvouevwy exacTos 
dAAov eavTov opav drreAduBavev. epackov yoov 
\ 
avr ov OL TrETELpAapLevo, mivard TWa Kal €Kpayetov 
elvac mavtodama@v 7O@v Kai mouiAwy: ovd av 
496 j7Aw mote ToAA@v Kat diaddopwv avvedAndAvddtwv 
Tw padAdov tépretar, aGAAa Kal emt Tots evavTiots 
emyvetto mapa Tov TOV evavtiov éAavvovtwv Biov, 
kal mas Tis avTov Ta _operepa. Bavpalew wero: 
ovTw Toh}poppov TL YpHua Kal dMompdcadMov 7 Wy 
ydpiov d€ Kat obtos jpednce, mAijy 6 doa ye avT@ 
yuvn tis Evviv, odK azo dpmolas THS a€woews. 
‘O dé Adyos at7T@, wept pev tas pedetas, Tav- 
yos atT@, epi pev Tas mederas, 
TeA@s aoberis Kai TeOvyKa@s Kal amvous, Kal 
duadaivetai ye ovTos pu) TeTUyNKWwWS didacKddov- 
Kal yap Ta mActoTa THY KoWw@V Kal TaALOL yuwpiuwv 
mept tas peAdtas yyvder- mept dé emtoToAds Kal 
cuvovoias €Tépas, tkava@s emt Tov apyatov avadéper 
Kal Sueyelperar TUTov, Kal yapiTos ye avT@ Kal 
KaLurciis Bwpodoxias KatamemAnorat Ta ovy- 
ypappata, Kal 7) KopwboTns TE pUTpEXEL TavTaxXoo 
Lakovoupevy Tots Adyows, Kal 6 wavTES of Yupo- 


1 guvetxev Boissonade ; cuvetdev Wyttenbach, Foerster. 


1 The adaptability of the polypus is a favourite common- 
place ; cf. Lucian, Dialogues of the Sea-Gods 4; Philostratus, 
Lives of the Sophisis 487, note. 

2 This criticism is inconsistent with the reputation of 
Libanius as a declaimer ; cf. Introduction, p. 335. 
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admitted to his teaching left him without being 
smitten by his charm. For he knew at first sight 
every man’s character for what it was, and under- 
stood the propensities of his soul, whether to vice 
or virtue. And indeed he was so clever in adapt- 
ing and assimilating himself to all sorts of men 
that he made the very polypus look foolish!; and 
everyone who talked with him thought to behold 
in him a second self. At any rate those who had 
had this experience used to declare that he was a 
sort of picture or wax impression of all the mani- 
fold and various characters of mankind. In a 
gathering of many men of various sorts one could 
never have detected who it was that he preferred. 
Hence those who pursued modes of life directly 
opposed to one another would applaud in him 
qualities that were directly opposed, and everyone 
without exception was convinced that it was his 
views that Libanius admired; so multiform was 
he, so completely all things to all men. He too 
avoided marriage, though in fact a woman lived 
with him, a person of a social position inferior to 
his own. 

His style of eloquence in his declamations was 
altogether feeble, lifeless, and uninspired, and it is 
very evident that he had not had the advantage 
of a teacher; indeed he was ignorant of most of 
the ordinary rules of declamation, things that even 
a schoolboy knows.” But in his Letters and other 
familiar addresses he succeeds in rousing himself 
and rises to the level of the ancient models. His 
writings are full of charm and facetious wit, while a 
refined elegance pervades the whole and is at the 


service of his eloquence. Moreover the peculiar 
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, ” \ \ \ ” ¢ \ \ 
poiviKes ExovoL KaTa TIV Kow)nV evTevgsw 700 Kal 
Kexapiopevov, Tov’To trap éKeivov AaBeiv peta 

/ 5) oy ~ 
maelas e€eoTw: of pev obv “Artikol puKTipa 
Kat aoteiopov attTo Kadotow: 6 b€ WoTeEp Ko- 

\ ~ ~ 
pudnv madelas Toro emeTHOevoEV, EK THS apyatas 

: , 

Kwuwotas dros eis TO amrayyéAAew eiAkvopevos, 

\ ~ ~ 
Kat TOU Kata Opav Tepmvot Kal yontevovTos THV 
> ai 
aKonVv yevopevos. Taideias de UmepBoAjnvy Kat 
> > A A 
avayvwcews eaTw evpetv ev Tots Adyous, AdEcou 
KaTeyAwTTiopevats evTuyxavovta. Ta yodv EKi- 

/ / / \ / > 
moAvdos devdpa Aatomodiavy Kat Aapaciay ovK 
\ ~ ~ 
av TaphKev, el TA Ovdwata eyvw TaV Sévdpwr, ots 
vov avta Kadrotow ot dv@pwmo. obtos AdEw 
cUpwv TWA TEpLTTHVY Kal Um apxaloTynTos Siadav- 
Odvovcav, ws avabyua te traAaov Kabaipwr,! eis 

/ Ss \ / > / ¢ / 
péoov Te Hye Kat dtaxabrypas exadAwmlev, b706- 
Geow te adtH mepimAdttwv ddAnv Kat d.avoias 
akoAovbovoas, Womep aBpas twas Kal Oepa- 
Taivas Seoroivy veotAovTw Kal TO yhpas are€e- 
opevyn. €Satpace pev odv adtov emi TovToLs Kal 
¢ Ae > / 2.7 \ yi oe 
6 Bewdtatos “lovAaves, ePatpace S€ Kai oaov 
> A aA / 
avOparmuwov Thv ev Tots Adyous xapu. Kal mctora, 
ye attod mepipéepovor BuBAia, Kal 6 voov exw 
dvaheyopevos EKAOTOV avTOV eloerau. iavos be 
Hv Kal moAtiKots OpmiAnoat mpdypact, Kal Tapa 

\ / 4 / ~ 
Tovs Adyous EeTepd Twa ovvToAuAoaL Kat padvoup- 

1 aipwy ? Foerster. 

1 Eunapius unjustly accuses Libanius of the ‘‘ precious ” 
Atticism derided by Lucian, Lexiphanes. 

2 Quoted from the Demoi by the scholiast on Aristophanes, 
Birds 1569, radi dé ra dévdpa A. cai A. adraion rats KY IMAL LY 


dxoNovdoici mo, ‘they go with me knots and all.” xvijun 
used of a tree is the jek between two knots. In Thucydides 
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charm and sweetness that all Syro-Phoenicians display 
in general intercourse one may safely look for in 
him, over and above his erudition. I mean that 
quality which the people of Attica call a keen scent, 
or urbane wit. This he cultivated as the very 
flower and crown of true culture; indeed he drew 
wholly on ancient comedy for his style of expression, 
aud was master of all that shows a pleasing surface 
and enchants the ear. In his orations you will find 
the most profound erudition and the widest possible 
reading. You will meet also with unusual Attic 
forms and phrases. For example, he would not 
have omitted those “trees” of Eupolis,? Laispodias, 
and Damasias, if he had known the names by which 
men call the trees nowadays. Whenever he discovered 
some strange expression which because of its great 
antiquity had fallen into disuse, he cleansed it as 
though it were a sacred relic of the past, and when 
he had brushed off the dust and adorned it afresh he 
would bring it forth to the light, draped with a whole 
new theme and appropriate sentiments, like the 
dainty slaves and handmaids of a mistress who has just 
come into a fortune and has smoothed and polished 
away the signs of old age. For these reasons the 
sainted Julian* also admired him, and indeed every 
man alive admired the charm of his oratory. Very 
many of his works are in circulation, and any 
intelligent man who reads them one by one will 
appreciate that charm. He had also a talent for 
administering public affairs, and in addition to his 
formal orations he would confidently undertake and 
viii. 86 Laispodias is an Athenian general. Both men were 
ridiculed by. the comic poets because of their thin legs. 


Plutarch, Quaestiones 712 a, says the passage in Eupolis is a 
crux for commentators. 3 ¢.e. the emperor. 
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yhoa. mpos TEpyw Jeatpixwrepay. rev dé pera 
Tabra, Bactéwv Kat T&V aS unpaT ov TO péyvorov 
ave mpoabevtwy (rov yap THs adds emapxov 
pexpt mpoonyoptas exe €kéAevov), ovK daré- 
defato * pjjoas TOV cogiorny eivae jueilova. Kal 
TobTs yé é€otw ovdK dAlyos Ematwos, ote dd€ns 
eAdtTwv avip, “ovns WTTHTO THS Tept Tovs Adyous, 
thv dé addAnv On.won Kal Bavavoov drreAdpBavev. 
GAN’ ereAevry)0€ Kal ovTOS els yijpas adiKdpevos 
HaKpoTaTov, Kal Oodpa ovK oAtyov dmrohumeny 
dmacw. TovTw d€ 0 TatTa ypadwy ov auveyeveTo, 
aAAoTe. dAAwy Eeutrodiopudtwy émnpeia TUYNS oUpP- 
Bavrwy. 

Tladaorivns Katodpera tov *Akakuwov qveyKe, 
Kal nv ovvavacxav T@ AtBaviw Kata Tovds adrovs 
xpovous: TOVOU be copotiKod Kal TVEVMLATOS, 
eliep Tus dMos, yeuwv, Kat 7 A€Eis pera KpoTov 
mpos TOV apyatov emeoT pee TUTrov 2 ovvavacxav 
de ABavien, KaTECELOE TA TpPATA, kal TEpunv 
toxupas. BuBAtovov yoov TO AtBavien mept evdvias 
TL VEY pamT aL, pos TOV °Axdicvov amav exrebeu- 
pevov, ev @ SiAds €oTw emt TH Kpatetabar To 
peyeDos THs ih pucews airicdpevos, avros 
d€ cavT@ papTup@v TIP mept Ta Acketdva oTdow 
Kal dx piBevav" WOoTrEp ayvody ome punte “Oprpw 
mavTos €ue\e pétpov, GA” eddwvias Twos Kal 
péAous, pyjte Dedia tod Tov SaxtvAov TwapadaPetv 


1 €6é£aro Boissonade; dedétaro Foerster. 
2 rpérov Boissonade ; térov Wyttenbach. 





1 This essay is lost ; see Introduction, p. 336. 
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easily compose certain other works more suited to 
please an audience in the theatre. When the later 
emperors offered him the very highest of all honours 
—for they bade him use the honorary title of 
pretorian prefect—he refused, saving that the title of 
sophist was more distinguished. And this is indeed 
not a little to his credit, that though he was a man 
who longed most ardently for renown, he enslaved 
himself only to that renown which an orator can 
win, and held that any other sort is vulgar and 
sordid. He, too, when he died, had attained to a 
very great age, and he left in the minds of all men 
the profoundest admiration for his talents. The 
present author was not personally acquainted with 
him, inasmuch as an unkind fate on every occasion 
put one obstacle or another in the way. 

Acacrus was born at Caesarea in Palestine and 
he dawned on the world about the same time 
as Libanius. No man was more abundantly en- 
dowed with sophistic force and inspiration, and his 
diction was sonorous and tended to the imitation 
of the ancient classical models. Having risen to 
eminence at the same time as Libanius, he over- 
threw his rival’s supremacy, and maintained his 
superiority by sheer strength. Libanius accordingly 
wrote an essay On Genius,! entirely devoted and 


_ dedicated to Acacius, in which he clearly ascribes 


his defeat by him to the man’s great natural talents, 
while at the same time he gives evidence of his own 
position and exactitude in the use of erudite words ; 
as though he did not know that Homer did not take 
pains about every single foot of his verses, but tried 
rather to secure beauty of expression and melody 
throughout; that Pheidias never thought of dis- 
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Kal TOV 700a 7pos Eezawov THs Beds, aGAAA TV- 
pavvety TO Lev Kara, THY aKony, TO Oe Kara Tovs 
6dbadpovs,} Kal TO altiov vrdpyew dvevpeTov 7 
SvoxpiTor, aomrep ev Tots kaos Kal Epacpitous 
owMpacw, ov mavtes TO atTo Bavudlovow, 6 de 
dAovs ovK otdev OOev EtAnmTar. 6 ev oov “AKaxKtos 
és TO dipioTov dvadpapiosy, Kat olny eavT@ 
Tapacxev dofav ws tod ArBaviov KpaTjnowy, 
amet véos av eve’ ot Se dvOpwrror, Ogov o7rov- 
datov ev adrots, elavualov adrov womep eis 
yipas apuypevov. 

Nupdidstavos de Av ev ex Lpvpvys, Md€ipos dé 
jv oO gdAdacogos ddeApos avT@, kat KXavdcavos 
ETEPOS, pirooopav Kal avTos dpuora. avnp dé 
THs pe AG jot Tawelas KaL aywyis ov (PETE 
oxnKwWs, yeyovws dé eis pnTopiK?VY Kal TOD TeV 
copuoT av ovdpaTos a€wos. 6 dé avtoxpatwp *lov- 
raves adT@ Kat THY Bacrdueny yAGrrav emreTtpewe, 
Tats émioroAais ETLOTHOAS, doa dua TOV eAAqve- 
K@v épunvetovta. A6ywv. KpeitTwv Sé KaTa TAs 
Kadovpéevas pedétas Kat Ta Cytipata, ta Sé ev 
mpodywor Kal T@ SiadrexPAvar odK €8 spots. 
teAeuvT7) 5€ adT@ auvveBy yevonevw mpeoPdTn, Kai 
preva Tov adeAdov Ma€imov. 

"Tatpot de KaTa TovUTOUs HKualov ToOvs xpovous, 
Zijveov TE 6 Kumpuos, didacKkadtav Te moAvdpynTov 
ovaTynodevos, GAN’ eméBane Tots Xpovors "TovAvav® 
T@ cod.ioTH, Kal pet exeivov, KaTa TOvSs TIpoat- 

1 7d 5€ Kata Tovs 6POaduods Wright adds. 


1 We know nothing more about this sophist; cf. p. 427. 

2 See Philostratus, Life of Antipater, 607 note. 

3 The proagon is the preliminary statement of proofs in a 
rhetorical argument ; for uedkérn see Glossary. 
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playing a finger or a foot to win praise for his 
goddess ; that they exercised their tyranny the one 
over the ears of men, the other over their eyes; and 
that the cause of their success is undiscoverable or 
hard to define, just as in fair and lovely bodies not 
all admire the same points, and the captive of that 
beauty knows not what it was that took him captive. 
Thus, then, Acacius quickly rose to the first rank in 
his profession, and after winning a great reputation 
as one who would prove to have excelled Libanius, 
he passed away while still a young man. Yet all 
men, at least all who truly loved learning, revered 
him no less than if he had attained to old age. 
Nympuipianus! was a native of Smyrna, whose 


own brother was Maximus the philosopher, while 


Claudianus, himself a very distinguished philosopher, 
was another brother. He was a man who, though 
he never shared in the education and _ training 
enjoyed at Athens, nevertheless in the art of rhetoric 
proved himself worthy of the reputation of the 
sophists. The Emperor Julian entrusted him with 
the task of expressing the imperial utterances, and 
made him Imperial Secretary for such letters as 
were composed in the Greek tongue.? He had the 
greatest skill in the composition of “ Meletai,’ as 
they are called, and in handling problems; but he 
was not so skilful with “ Proagones’’® and_philo- 
sophical disputations. When he died he was an 
old man, and he outlived his brother Maximus. 

In those days many famous physicians flourished, 
among whom was ZENo of Cyprus, who established a 
celebrated school of medicine. Nay, he survived . 
down to the time of Julian the sophist, and after 
him there were contemporaries of Prohaeresius who 
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peaiou xpovous, ot diddoyor Zivewvos. duper de 
Oo Liev e€noknto A€yew TE Kal Tovey taTpLK?V. 
TOV de ovopacTav _opidnt ay avtod diadayovres, 
ol jeev TO ETEPOV, ot de appotepa, KatedcipOnoav: 
exparouv bé Opens Kat Kabws tis exAnpovdounoev 
epyou Te! Kal Adyou. 

M / e > \ >A / Ss / 

ayvos* ovTos ek pev AvTioxelas HY yeyovws, 
~ 2 \ \ ) / “A ~ U > / 
THs vmep Tov Evdparnv, nv viv NiowBw ovopd- 
Covow: dKpoarns de "YEVOMEVOS Zijvevos Kal TH 
mepl TOV owpaTov To TpoaipeTiK@v Pvoer” Tov 
 Apurrorehap es TO dvvacbat Aéyew | ouveper- 
Kvodpevos® oiuwmav pev ev T@ Aéyew Tovs latpods 
> Sy 
nvayKale, Oepamevew S€é odK eddKer SuvaTos ecivat 
Kabamep Aéyew. WwoTrEp obv ot madauol paow 
“ApxiSapov, el IlepucAgous ein SuvareiTepos €pw- 
Twpevov ‘ adda Kay kataBadru Tlepucdéa,”” pavac 
“ déywv éxetvos ote 7) KaTtaBéBAnTar, vevikynKer, 

AA \ \ / °)439 7m > / 

ovTw Kal Tovs Depamrevbevtas bd’ ETEpwv amredeikvu 

~ \ 
Mayvos €é7t voootvtas. ot dé tyvaivovtes Kal 
Eppwevo. xapw wpoddgyovv tots Oeparetcacw: 
aA’ expater TOV latp@v wéxpe TOO oTOpaTos Kal 

1 ye Boissonade ; te Wright. 

2 revoer=“*his investigation of” Wright suggests; for 
mevots cf. below, p. 503. 

3 Boissonade fails to translate the curious phrase zpoa:- 
perixa oawata. If the text is sound there is a reference to 
Aristotle’s discussion of zpoaipeots; but Galen, the medical 
writer, uses kata mpoalpecw = ** voluntarily,” of certain bodily 
functions, and Eunapius may have alluded to this medical 
term. A possible translation is ‘‘to aid his natural talent 


for dealing with bodies (or ‘‘ parts of bodies?) endowed 
with volition,” but this is an awkward construction of g¢ice:. 


1 Or ‘‘ enlisted Aristotle to aid nature”? Magnus seems 
to have been a sort of Christian Scientist who borrowed from 
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were the successors of Zeno. He had trained him- 
self in oratory as well as in the practice of medicine. 
Of his famous pupils some took up one or other of 
these professions, thus dividing among them what 
they had learned from him; others. again took up 
both; but whether they inherited his medical 
practice or his oratory, every one of them prospered 
mightily. 

Maenus was a native of that Antioch which lies 
beyond the Euphrates and is now called Nisibis. 
He had been a pupil of Zeno, and, in order to give 
force to his rhetoric, he dragged in Aristotle in 
connexion with the nature of bodies endowed 
with volition! and so compelled the doctors to 
keep silence in the matter of rhetoric, but he 
was thought to be less able as a healer than as 
an orator. The ancient writers relate that when 
Archidamus was asked whether he was stronger 
than Pericles, he replied: “‘ Nay, even when I throw 
Pericles a fall, he still carries off the victory by de- 
claring that he has not been thrown at all.” ? In the 
same way Magnus used to demonstrate that those 
whom other doctors had cured were still ill. And 
when those who had been restored to health were 
endeavouring to express their gratitude -to those 
who had healed them, Magnus still got the better 
of the doctors in the matter of talking and putting 


Aristotle, /2thics iii. 2, on the exercise of deliberate purpose 
(rpoalpecis), to persuade patients that they could decide as 
to whether to be well or ill. 

2 An echo of Plutarch, Pericles 8. Eunapius, though so 
well read in Plutarch, misquotes this familiar anecdote, 
which is told of Pericles and Thucydides. Archidamus 
asked the question of Thucydides who made the answer 
quoted here. 
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~ > / \ A \ > / 
Tav éepwrjcewv. Kal didacKkadciov pev e€tjpyTo 
~ \ / 
Kowov avt@® Kata tH “AdeEdvdpevay, Kat mavTes 
/ 
émAcov Kal Tap avTov édoitwrv, ws PavpuacavTés 
Tu povov 7) Aniopevor TOV Tap’ Eexeivov Kaddv. 
~ a \ 
Kal amotuyydvew od ovveBawev adtots' 7 yap 
A ) a \ 
70 Aadeiv exépdawov, 7 TO S¥vacBat Tro“ety TL Kat 
A a >? / / 
évepyetv Sua THs odetépas éemyedcias mpoceAdu- 
Bavov. 
Yj \ lon 
"OpeBaorov de Ilépyapos nveyxe, Kat todto 
iA A 
evOvs oUtTw ovvetédec pos Sd€av, womep Tots 
~ \ \ 
’"AOnvyo. yeyovoow, Otay eddoKydoat KaTa TOUS 
a / \ 
Aoyous, moAds dvw xwpet Aoyos ore “ArriKy 
Motoa Kat To ayabov oiketov. EéKxatépwv de «vd 
/ > \ way > / / / 
mepukws, EK TaLdos HY Emipavys, maons TaLdelas 
> \ A 
[LETECXNKWS 1 TPOS ApEeTHVY ovpeper TE Kat TEA€T. 
. , > 3 ~ 
mpoiwy dé és 7AiKiav, aKpoaTis Te eyeveTo TOU 
“he / A / / 
peydvov Zijvwvos, Kat Mayvov oavpdoitytis. 
> \ \ 4 3 \ , A / 
adda tov Meéyvov amodurwv radaiovra Tots vo7- 
pacw, adTos Kal ev TovTOLs S€ GploTOs WY, Kal 
TpOS TO GKpov Eekdpapwv THS laTpiKhs, TOV maTpLOV 
euyretto Geov, ooov avOpwmw Ssvuvatov és Tv 
pipnow vmeAbctv tod Oeiov. éx eipakiov de 
emipavn”"s YEVO}LEVOS, ‘TovAvavos prev avrov els TOV 
Kaicapa zpoiwy ouvipTracev emt TH TEX 6 de 
TocoUTov emAeovéxter Tats aAAats dperais, WOTE 
kai Baowriéa tov “lovAavov amédevEe> Kal tadra 
ye ev Tots Kat ekeivov axpiBéoTtepov ecipyTar. 
> > > \ / ¢ / / a” 
GAN’ o¥dé KopvdadXris, 7) Trapoyria dynoiv, dvev 


1 Asclepius ; cf. Lucian, /caromenippus 24. oie 
2 See, however, Introduction, p. 338. 
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questions. At Alexandria a public school was 
especially assigned for him to teach in, and every- 
one sailed thither and attended his lectures, either 
merely in order to see and admire him or to enjoy 
the advantages of his teaching. This they never 
failed to do, for they either acquired the power 
of facile and fluent speech, or the ability to do 
and achieve some practical work by their own 
industry. 

Pergamon was the birthplace of Orrsastus, and in 
fact this contributed to his renown, just as is the 
case with those who are born at Athens; for when- 
ever such men win a name for eloquence, the report 
spreads far and wide that their Muse is Attic and 
that this paragon is a home product. Oribasius 
came of a good family on both sides, and from his 
boyhood he was distinguished because he acquired 
every kind of learning that conduces to virtue and 
perfects it. When he reached early manhood he 
became a pupil of the great Zeno and a fellow- 
disciple of Magnus. But he outstripped Magnus, 
and left him wrestling with the task of expressing 
his ideas, an art in which he himself excelled; and 
he lost no time in attaining to the first rank in 
medicine, thereby imitating the patron god! of his 
country, so far as it is possible for a mortal to pro- 
gress towards the imitation of the divine. Since he 
won fame even from his earliest youth, Julian, when 
he was promoted to the rank of Caesar, carried him 
away with him to practise his art; but he so excelled 
in every other excellence that he actually made 
Julian emperor. However, these matters have been 
more fully described in my account of Julian’s reign. 
Nevertheless, as the proverb says, “‘ No lark is with- 
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Adodov, otdé “OpeiBdovos Av avev dOdvov. adda 
A A e \ ~ / ¢€ A > \ 
dua THY UmEepoxnv THs Sd€ns, ot peta “lovAravov 
BactAevovtes Tis Te ovoias adeiAovTo, Kat dia- 
Pletpar To oa PovAnbevtes, TO wev Epyov WKvncay, 
e / \ ” iA > 4 > / 
ETEpoiws dé ezpakav omep noxyvvOnoav: e€€0nKav 
\ > A ’ \ ¢ > ~ 
yap avTov eis tovs BapBdpovs, womep “A@Pnvaior 
ToUs KAT apeTyVv vmepéxovtas eEworpaxilor. 
5 > >] / A A ~ / > ~ e / 
add’ éxeivois pev TO THS TOAEwWSs eKBadreiv 6 vomos 
” \ A 5) / ¢ \ / \ 
EXeye, Kal mpoonjv ovdév- ot dé BacwrevovTes Kat 
TO Tapadotvat Tots wyotatos BapBdpois ézeé- 
Qecav, €xeivous movotyvTes Kuplous T20 adeTépov 
4 5 / \ >] \ , \ 
BovAedpatos. *OperBaovos dé exrefeis eis THY 
modepmiav, eder€e THS apeTHs TO peyelos, ov TdzroLS 
¢ / > A / xv > A A 
opiloevns, ode ypadoevns Oeow, adda 7d 
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Onpata. eddokiver Te yap evOvs mapa Tots 
Bao.rebo. tTHv BapBdpwv, Kai ava Tovs mpwTovs — 
Hv, Kal Kata THv ‘Pwyaiwy apynv azoBAemo- 
499 evos Tapa Tots BapBdpots mpoceKuvetto Kabdrep 
/ 
tis Beds, TOdS LEV EK VOONLATWY xXpoviwv avacwlwv, 
Tovs b€ amo THs TOO Bavadtouv mvUAns SiakAéemTwv. 
A > >] ~ A ~ / ~ » ] 
Kal Hv avT@ TO THs Aeyouevns avudopas «vdar- 
ov 
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A \ 
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1 TIdcacow Kopvdartricw xph Abpov éyyeréc@ac Simonides, 
Frag. 68. 
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out a crest,’ ! and so too Oribasius was not without 
envious enemies. For it was because of his extra- 
ordinary celebrity that the emperors who followed 
Julian deprived him of his property, and they de- 
sired to take his life also but shrank from the deed. 
However, by other means they carried out the crime 
which they were ashamed to commit openly. . For 
they exposed his person to the barbarians, just as 
the Athenians ostracized from Athens men whose 
virtue was above the average. However, in their 
ease the law allowed them to exile men from the 
state, and there was no further penalty; whereas 
the emperors added to his exile this abandonment 
to the most savage barbarians, thus giving them 
absolute power to carry out their imperial pur- 
pose. But Oribasius, after being thrust out into 
the enemy’s country, showed the greatness of his 
virtue, which could not be limited to this place or 
that, or circumscribed by the manners of the people 
about him, but ever displayed its stability and 
constancy in independent activity whenever and 
wherever it showed itself; just as we are told is the 
‘ease with numbers and mathematical truths. For 
he forthwith rose to great renown at the courts of 
the rulers of the barbarians, and held the first rank 
there ; and while throughout the Roman empire he 
was highly regarded, among the barbarians he was 
worshipped like a god; since some he restored from 
chronic diseases and snatched others from death’s 
door. Indeed that which men had reckoned his 
misfortune proved to be the occasion of nothing 
but good fortune; so that even the emperors gave 
up fighting against the man’s power so universally 
displayed, and permitted him to return from exile. 
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dé, ws €Tuxe THs émavddov, povov éavTov éxwv 
avTl mdons ovcias, Kal TOV amo Trav dpeT@v 
mAobrov ETTLOELKVULLEVOS, yovaiKd TE ny dyero TOV 
Kara, mobrov emupav@v kal YEVOS, Kab maidas 
eaxe TETTApas, oirwes elol Te Kal eljoav avTos 
de KaTO TOV ‘Kaupov TOUTOV TIS Ypapis € ev dvOpasrrous 
€OTL TE Kal ein: aAAa TOV dpxatov obrov eK 
Tov SyjLociwy dVAKOJLUGd|LEVOS, TOV pera Tatra 
BaotAéwv UY KEXWPNKOTWY, ws em adic ™H 
MpoTepa Kplioe. TatTa pev ovv €oTL Kal ovTwS 
exer. “OpeBaciw te ovvtvyxetv avdpds éott dido- 
copotvTos yevvaiws, wate e«ldévat Ti mpo TaV 
GMwv Gavpdcer- tooavTn Tis 7 dia TavTwY €oTt 
mpototoa Kal mapatpéxovoa Tats ouvovaiais ap- 
povia. Kal xapis. 

"Iwvikos 5€ Hv pev ex Lapdewv, Kal maTpos 
latpevoavtos emidavas: Livwvos b€ akpoaris 
yevomevos, els akKpov Te éemysedcias e€ikeTo, Kal 
"OperBdovos ye avTobd Bavpasris eTrvyxavev. ovo - 
patov de mavT ov laTpikhs EH TELpOTaTOS yevo- 
juevos Kal Tpayparen, KpetT To Hv ev TH Kal? 

/ 
EKQOTOV TrELpa, TOV Te 700 odparos pLoplwy aKpws 
danjoveaTepos YEVOMEVOS, Kab THS dvOpwrivys 
pvoews eSeTAOTLKOS. ovKody oure Pappdscov TWOS 
eAalle KaTaoKevT) avTov Kal Kpaous," ovd’ ooa 
eumddrrovow ot TEX] LKWT AI ov Tots eAkeot, Ta 
pev THYV emeppony eTEXOVTES, Ta O€ THV eumecodoav 
OvacKdvarres, exetvov eAavOavev. aAda Kal Ojoat 
TO memovlos Hoptov, Kal oxicat Tots pépeow 
evpeTiKesTaros Te HV Kal SveEnTAo[LEVOS. eEpya Te 
otv Kal ovouaTta TovTwY mioTaTO, WaTE TOUS 
1 «plows Boissonade ; xpadors Wyttenbach, 
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After he had gained permission to return, lord of 
himself though not of wealth, for the only riches 
that he had to ‘show were the virtues, he married a 
wife who came of a family illustrious both for wealth 
and noble blood. By her he had four children who 
are still alive; long life to them! He himself, at 
this time of writing, is alive; long life to him! 
Nay more, he recovered his original fortune from 
the public treasury with the consent of the later 
emperors, on the ground of the injustice of the 
earlier verdict. ‘Thus and in this wise it stands with 
him. And any man who is a genuine philosopher 
can meet and converse with Oribasius, that so he 
. may learn what above all else he ought to admire. 
Such harmony, such charm radiates from Oribasius 
and attends on all intercourse with him. 

Ionicus was a native of Sardis, and his father was 
a celebrated physician. As a pupil of Zeno he 
attained to the highest degree of industry and 
diligence and won the admiration of Oribasius. 
While he acquired the greatest skill in the theory 
and practice of medicine in all its branches, he 
- showed peculiar ability in every kind of experiment, 
was thoroughly acquainted with the anatomy of the 
body, and also made researches into the nature of 
man. Thus he understood the composition and 
mixture of every kind of drug that exists; he knew 
every sort of plaster and dressing that the most 
skilful healers apply to wounds, whether to stop a 
haemorrhage or to disperse what has gathered there. 
Also he was most inventive and expert in bandaging 
an injured limb, and in amputating or dissecting. He 
was so thoroughly versed in the theory and practice 
_ of all these arts that even those who prided them- 
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ny ~ Dn ~ 7 e/ 
peyadodpovotytas él TH Oeparevew e€ioracbar 

\ \ > / ~ ~ 
mpos THY aKpiPevav, Kal pavep@s opodoyety tt 
auvtvyxavovtes “lwvik@, Ta mapa Tots madAa.ots 

> : 
elpnueva pravOdvovow epyw, Kal pos TV XpEetav 
b] / / 
e€ayovow, WoTep ovowaTa KpuTTou“eva péxpt 
THs ypadgijs. 3 

Be. 

Towdrés te Mv KaTa THY éemLoTHUNVY, Kal mpos 
diAocodiav dmacav eppwto, Kal mpos OBevacpov, 
Ogos Te €€ tatpiKhs és avOpwmovs HKeL TOV Kap- 
vovTwy es mpdyvwow, Kal daos, ex dtAocodias 

/ ” > \ / ¢ / 

mapapakyos wy, és Tovs dvvapeévous vrodexeobat 
Kal owlew amodAjye Kat Stacmetpetar. epedrc 
d€ at’T@ Kal pytopikhs axpiBeias, Kat Adywv 
andvtwy téxvns: ovKody odde TroLnTEwWS apUyTOS 
jv. GAN éredeUTAa puKpdv TL TPO THs ypapis 
sii in id bi alld / \ / 

emt Svo matolv akiors Adyou Te Kal pvnns. 

\ / / > / \ 7 \ 

Kai O€wv 5€ tis ev Tadatia Kata tovtTous Tovs 

\ ~ / >? / 
Katpovs TroAAjs dd6€ns eTUyyxavev. 

’"Exavitéov dé emi tods diAoaddovs madw dev 
> / 
e€éByyev. 

\ ~ ~ ” >? / / 

Taurnot THs ypapis aituos eyevero Xpvoavoos, 

~ > 
Tov Te ypadovta taita memrawWevKa@s EK TaLdds, 
LA 
Kal diuaccowKws eis TéAos, WoTEp vomov Twa, 
\ \ > \ 7” > > ) / PS) \ ~ 
Thv Tept avdTov evvotav. add’ oddéy ye dia TodTO 
A \ > / 
pnOynoetar mpos ydpw: exetvds Te yap adnfevav 
eriua Suadepovtws Kal TodTo mp@Tov emaidevev, — 
¢ A ? ~ \ PS) 6 a PS) ae | 
nyuets TE Od Siadbepodpev THv doletcav dwpear, 












1 j.e. as a physician. 
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selves on their ability as healers were amazed at his 
accurate knowledge, and openly admitted that by 
conversing with lonicus they really understood the 
precepts that had been uttered by the physicians of 
earlier times and could now apply them to their use, 
though before they had been like words whose 
meaning is completely obscured, save only that they 
had been written down. 
Such were his attainments in the science of his 
profession, but he was also well equipped in every 
_ branch of philosophy and both kinds of divination ; 
for there is one kind that has been bestowed on man 
for the benefit of the science of medicine, so that 
doctors may diagnose cases of sickness ; and another 
that derives its inspiration from philosophy and is 
limited to and disseminated among those who have 
the power to receive and preserve it. He also 
studied the art of rhetoric with exact thoroughness, 
and the complete art of oratory ; and was an initiate 
in the art of poetry. But he died not long before 
this work was written, and left two sons who deserve 
all honourable mention and remembrance. 
There was also one THEeon who about this time 
acquired a great reputation! in Gaul. 
But I must return once more to the philosophers 
_ from whom I have digressed. 
: It was CurysanTuius who caused this commentary 
_to be written, for he educated the author of this 
work from boyhood, and to the last maintained his 
_ kindness towards him as though it were some legal 
_ obligation. Nevertheless, I shall not on that account 
say anything merely to show my gratitude. For 
_ above all else he honoured the truth, and taught me 
_ this first of all, so that I shall not corrupt that gift 
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/ A ~ / / 
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evAnpota. XpvoavOios dé attds, véos amo Tov 
matpos amroAedpbeis, Kai dirocodias epacbeis dia 
dvoews Yevdtnta, mpos te TO Ilépyauov Kai Tov 
/ Ac / / > / de \ 
péyav Aidéovov ovvérewev? akpudlovte d¢ mpos 
/ / ~ / / e 
petddoow oodias Subav mepitvxwv, xavddv, éav- 
Tov vmoleis, evehopetto Ths TovavTns aodias ov 
Tvyovons,! OUTE Tmpos akKpoacw amayopevwY TIWd, 
” 5 / > / \ / \ 
otte eis pedetnv eAdtTwv Twos Pawopmevos: Kat 
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~ a e 
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1 goplas . . . Tuxovcns Laurentianus; o' rvxotcns Bois- 
sonade ; ov THs cuvTvxovens Lundstrém. 
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which I received at his hands, save as perhaps I may 
somewhat moderate my statements and say less than 
the truth, since this was the agreement that we 
made. 

Chrysanthius was of senatorial rank and was rated 
among the most nobly born in his city. His grand- 
father was one Innocentius, who had made a con- 
siderable fortune and had acquired greater celebrity 
than is the lot of the average private citizen, inas- 
much as the emperors who reigned at that time 
entrusted to him the task of compiling the legal 
statutes. Indeed certain of his works still survive, 
and they deal partly with the language of the 
Romans, partly with Greece, and bear witness to the 
judicial and profound character of his mind; they 
contain a comprehensive treatment of these subjects 
for the benefit of those who are disposed to be 
interested in them. Chrysanthius himself, having 
been bereaved of his father while he was still a 
youth, was inflamed with the love of philosophy 
because of the divine qualities of his nature, and 
therefore betook himself to Pergamon and to the 
famous Aedesius. The latter was at the very height 
of his teaching powers when Chrysanthius encoun- 
tered him thirsty for knowledge, submitted himself 
open-mouthed to his influence, feasted on his great 
and singular wisdom, was untiring in his attendance 
at lectures, and in his devotion to study showed 
himself second to none. Indeed he possessed an 
untiring and even adamantine frame, inured to 
undergo every kind of severe exercise. When he 
had been sufficiently imbued with the doctrines 
of Plato and Aristotle, he turned his attention 
to every other school of philosophy and _ read 
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Tperpas THY puxny, Kal may eldos dvaeyopevos, 
\ \ 
as Tept THY yy@ow Tav ev Tots Adoyous dylawe 
Kal EppwTo, Kal TH ovvexel xpHoer MpOos THY Kplow 
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/ f ~ » 
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1 reXexdpatos Boissonade; mrepwuaros Wyttenbach, cf. 
Plato, Phaedrus 246 §. 
2 guvavabd\joas Boissonade ; cvva@djoas Cobet. 
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deeply in every branch. Then when he had a sure 
and firm hold on the science of oratory, and by 
constant practice was fully equipped to exercise 
instant judgement in this field, he confidently dis- 
played in public his well-trained talents, since he 
knew what to say and what to leave unsaid, while 
he was endowed with splendid and impressive rhetoric 
which helped him to win when he was hard pressed. 
Next he applied himself wholly to comprehending 
the nature of the gods and that wisdom to which 
Pythagoras devoted his mind, as did the disciples of 
Pythagoras such as Archytas of old, and Apollonius 
of Tyana, and those who worshipped Apollonius as a 
god, all of them beings who only seemed to possess a 
body and to be mortal men. Chrysanthius lost no 
time in devoting himself to these studies also, and 
seized hold of the first handle that offered itself in 
every case, taking first principles as his guide. Thus 
he was so marvellously enlightened and uplifted by the 
plumage of his soul, as Plato says, that he arrived 
at equal perfection in every branch of every type of 
wisdom, and was an adept in every branch of divina- 
tion. Hence one might have said of him that he 
rather saw than foretold future events, so accurately 
did he discern and comprehend everything, as 
though he dwelt with and were in the presence 

- of the gods. 
After spending a considerable time in these studies 
_ and collaborating with Maximus in the most arduous 
_ tasks, he left this partner of his. For Maximus had 
_ in his nature a tendency to be jealous and obstinate, 
_and in direct opposition to the omens revealed by 
_ the gods he would keep demanding further omens 
and trying to extort them. Chrysanthius, on the 
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1 kowwoas Mediceus; xowwvica Boissonade; xowdcat 


Cobet. 










1 For the tyrannical manners of the Thessalians ¢/. 
Philostratus, Life of Critias above, p. 501. ‘H Oerradixh med-— 
avayxn was a proverb; cf. Julian 31 p, 274. 

® For these incidents see the Life of Aedesius, pp. 476, 477. — 
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contrary, would use the first omens that appeared, 
then, by gradual divergence from these, would 
proceed to alter the signs that had been vouch- 
safed ; then, if he got the omens he wanted, he had 
the best of it, but if he failed he adapted his 
human counsel to fit whatever came to light. For 
instance, on the occasion when the Emperor Julian by 
a single summons invited them both together to his 
court, and the soldiers who had been sent to escort 
them were applying with all due respect the Thes- 
salian way of “ forcible persuasion,’ ! they resolved to 
communicate with the gods on this matter; and 
when the god warned them against the journey so 
plainly that any private person, even a tradesman, 
could have judged the omens, Maximus could not 
tear himself away from the sacrificial victims, and 
after the rites had been duly completed he per- 
sisted in wailing and lamentations, beseeching the 
gods to vouchsafe him different omens and to alter 
the course of destiny. And since he stubbornly 
persisted in many attempts, one after another, and 
always perverted the explanation that Chrysanthius 
gave, in the end his own will and pleasure inter- 
preted the divine revelation, and the victims gave 
only the signs that he would accept, since he would 
not accept the signs they gave.?_ So he set out on 
that ill-fated journey and the travels that were the 
eause of all his troubles; whereas Chrysanthius 
stayed at home. And at first the emperor was 
vexed at his tardiness, and moreover, I think he 
even guessed something of the truth, that Chrysan- 
thius would not have refused the invitation if he 
had not observed something ill-omened in events to 
come. Accordingly, he wrote and summoned him 
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1 After rodro #v lacuna in mss, ; émrairns mss. Boissonade; 
érelc0n Wyttenbach; ém’ ’Aoins sc. aelyero Boissonade 


suggests; Lundstrom, to fill lacuna, kai @yyev & 6 per 
Bacireds érairns (éralrns dv = érarar). 
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a second time, and his invitations were not addressed 
to Chrysanthius only. For in a special letter he 
urged his wife to help him to persuade her husband. 
Once more, then, Chrysanthius referred the matter 
to the divine will, and the gods continued to give a 
response to the same effect. When this had hap- 
pened several times, even the emperor was con- 
vinced; but Chrysanthius having been appointed 
high priest of the whole country, since he knew 
clearly what was about to happen, was not oppressive 
in the exercise of his office. He built no temples, 
as all other men in their hot haste and perfervid 
zeal hastened to do, nor was he excessively harsh 
to any of the Christians. But such was the mild- 
ness of his character that throughout Lydia the 
restoration of the temples almost escaped notice. 
At any rate, when the powers that be pursued 
a different policy, there proved to have been no 
serious innovation, nor did there seem to be any 
great and universal change, but everything calmed 
down in a friendly spirit and became smooth and tran- 
quil; by which means he alone won admiration when 
all the rest were tossed to and fro as though by 
tempest; since on a sudden some cowered in con- 
sternation, while they that were humbled before 
were once more exalted. For all this, then, he won 
admiration as one who was not only skilled in fore- 
casting the future, but also in rightly using his 
foreknowledge. 

Such was the man’s whole disposition, whether it 
was that in him the Platonic Socrates had come to 
life again, or in his ambition to imitate him he 
carefully formed himself from boyhood on_ his 
pattern. For an unaffected and _ indescribable 
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simplicity was manifest in him and dwelt in his 
speech, and moreover there was about every word of 
his a charm that enchanted the hearer. In inter- 
course he was amiable to all men, so that everyone 
went away from him with the conviction that 
he was especially beloved. And just as the most 
charming and sweetest songs flow gently and 
smoothly, as they insinuate themselves into all men’s 
ears and reach even irrational animals, as they tell 
of Orpheus, even so the eloquence of Chrysanthius 
was modulated to suit all ears and was in harmony 
with and adapted to all those diverse temperaments. 
But it was not easy to rouse him to philosophical dis- 
cussions or competitions, because he perceived that it 
is especially in such contests that men become em- 
bittered. Nor would anyone readily have heard him 
showing off his own erudition or inflated because of 
it, or insolent and arrogant towards others; rather 
he used to admire whatever they said, even though 
their remarks were worthless, and he would applaud 
even incorrect conclusions, just as though he had 
not even heard the premises, but was naturally 
inclined to assent, lest he should inflict pain on any- 
one. And if in an assembly of those most dis- 
tinguished for learning any dissension arose, and he 
thought fit to take part in the discussion, the place 
became hushed in silence as though no one were 
there. So unwilling were they to face his questions 
and definitions and power of quoting from memory, 
but they would retire into the background and 
carefully refrain from discussion or contradiction, 
lest their failure should be too evident. Many of 
those who knew him only slightly, and therefore had 
not sounded the depths of his soul, accused him of 
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lack of intelligence and would praise only his mild 
disposition ; but when they heard: him maintaining a 
philosophical theme and unfolding his opinions and 
arguments, they decided that this was a very different 
person from the man they thought they knew. So 
transformed did he seem by the excitement of dia- 
lectical debate, with his hair standing on end, and his 
eyes testifying that the soul within him was leaping 
and dancing around the opinions that he expressed. 
He survived to an advanced old age, and during the 
whole of his long life he took thought for none of 
the ordinary affairs of human life, except the care of 
his own household and agriculture and just so much 
money as may be honestly acquired. Poverty he 

bore more easily than other men wealth, and more- — 
over his diet was plain and whatever came to hand. 
He never ate pork, and other kinds of meat but 
seldom. He worshipped the gods with the utmost 
devotion and assiduity, and never slackened in his 
reading of the ancient authors. In old age he was 
still the same as he had been in youth, and when he 
was over eighty he wrote more books with his own 
hand than others, even in youth, find time to read. 
Hence the. ends of the fingers with which he wrote 
became curved and crooked with constant work and 
use. When his work was done he would rise and 
amuse himself by walking in the public streets 
with the author of this narrative to keep him 
company ; and he would take very long but leisurely 
walks. Meanwhile he would tell such charming and 
agreeable stories that one might have been terribly 
footsore without being aware of it. He very seldom 
went to the baths, and yet he always seemed fresh 
from a bath. In his intercourse with those in 
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authority, if he seemed to use excessive freedom 
of manner this was not due to arrogance or pride, 
but must rather be regarded as the perfect simplicity 
of one who was wholly ignorant of the nature of 
power and authority ; so familiar and so witty was his 
language when he talked with such persons. He 
had taught the author of this work, then. still a 
youth, and when the latter returned from Athens 
Chrysanthius showed him no less kindness, but day 
by day he even multiplied the signs of his peculiar 
goodwill; and he gained such influence over him 
that the author in the early morning used to give 
his time to his own pupils and instruct any who so 
desired in the art of rhetoric, but soon after midday 
he betook himself to his old master and was by him 
instructed in the teachings of religion and philosophy. 
And in this period the teacher never grew weary of 
instructing his devoted admirer, while the task was 
like a holiday festival for him who received his 
teaching. 

Now when the practice of Christianity was gaining 
ground and usurping all men’s minds, there arrived 
from Rome after a long interval a prefect of Asia 
named Justus, already well on in years, a man of 
noble and beautiful character, who had not cast aside 
the time-honoured ritual of his ancestors, for he was 
an ardent disciple of that happy and blessed form 
of worship. He was constant in his attendance at 
the temples, wholly under the sway of every kind 
of divination, and took great pride in his zeal for 
these things and his success in restoring them. He 
crossed from Asia to Constantinople, and when he 
found that the chief man of the country (his name 
was Hilarius) was as enthusiastic as himself in 
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his zeal, he built altars offhand at Sardis where 
there were none, and wherever a vestige was to be 
found he set his hand to the remains of the temples 
with the ambition of rebuilding them. After offering 
sacrifices in public, he sent to summon from all 
sides the men who had a reputation for learning. 
They were no sooner summoned than they came, 
partly because they admired the man himself, partly 
because they thought this was an opportunity to 
show off their own abilities, while some of them put 
their trust in their power to flatter quite as much as 
in their erudition, and hoped by this means to gain 
honour or glory or wealth. Therefore when a public 
sacrifice was announced they were all present, and 
the author of this work was present also. Then 
Justus set himself to the task, and fixing the steady 
gaze of his eyes on the victim, which lay in any sort 
of posture, he asked the bystanders: “What is 
portended by the -posture in which the victim has 
fallen?’ Thereupon the flatterers were warm in 
their admiration, because he was able to divine 
even from postures, and they deferred to him as 
alone possessed of this knowledge. But the more 
dignified stroked their beards with the tips of their 
fingers, and put on a serious expression of face, 

and shook their heads solemnly and slowly while 
_ they gazed at the victim lying there, and each one 
offered a different solution. But Justus, who could 
hardly contain his laughter, turned to Chrysanthius 
and cried: “And what do you say about this, 
reverend sir?” Chrysanthius replied with equanimity 
that he rejected the whole proceeding. “ But,” said 
he “if you wish me also to give an opinion about 
this, first, if you really understand the modes of 
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divination, tell me what mode of divination this is, 
to what type it belongs, what you seek to learn, and 
what method you followed in your inquiry. If you 
will tell me all this, I will tell you what is the 
bearing on the future of this thing that we see. 
But until you tell me these things, since the gods 
themselves reveal the future, it would be unworthy on 
my part, in answer to your question, at the same time 
to answer your inquiry and to speak of the future, thus 
connecting the future with what has just happened. 
For thus would arise two different questions at once ; 
but no one asks two or more questions at the same 
time. For when things have two separate definitions, 
one explanation does not suit both.” Then Justus 
exclaimed that he had learned something that he 
never knew before, and for the future he consulted 
him eonstantly in private and drank deep from that 
fount of knowledge. There were others also in 
those days, renowned for wisdom, who were attracted 
by the fame of Chrysanthius and entered into dis- 
cussions with him, but whenever this happened they 
went away convinced that they could not approach 
his oratorical genius. This is what happened to 
Hellespontius of Galatia, an unusually gifted man in 
every way, who, if Chrysanthius had not existed, 
would have shown himself worthy of the first place. 
For he was so ardent a lover of learning that he 
travelled almost to the uninhabited parts of the world 
in the desire of finding out whether he could meet 
anyone who knew more than himself. Thus, then, 
crowned with noble words and deeds he came to 
ancient Sardis to enjoy the society of Chrysanthius. 
But all this happened later. 

Chrysanthius had a son whom he named after 
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Aedesius of whom I have written above, formerly 
his teacher at Pergamon. From his childhood this 
boy was a creature winged for every excellence, and 
of the two horses as Plato! describes them, his soul 
possessed only the good steed, nor did his intellect 
ever sink; but he was a devoted student, keen- 
witted, and assiduous in the worship of the gods; 
and so completely was he emancipated from human 
weaknesses, that though a mortal man he was all 
soul. At any rate his body was so light in its move- 
ments that it would seem incredible and would take 
a genuine poet to describe to what a height it rose 
aloft. His kinship and affinity with the gods was 
so unceremonious and familiar that he had only to 
place the garland on this head and turn his gaze 
upwards to the sun, and immediately deliver oracles 
which, moreover, were always infallible and were 
composed after the fairest models of divine inspira- 
tion. Yet he neither knew the art of writing verse 
nor was trained in the science of grammar; but for 
him the god took the place of all else. Though 
he had never been ill during his allotted span of 
life, he died when he was about twenty years of 
age. On this occasion also his father showed 
himself a true philosopher. For whether it was 
that the greatness of the calamity reduced him 
to a state of apathy, or whether he rejoiced with 
his son in the latter's blessed portion, the fact is 
that he remained unshaken. The youth’s mother 
also, observing her husband, rose above _ the 


' Plato, Phaedrus 2468. The human soul is represented 
as borne along by two horses, of which one represents the 
appetites, the other, reason and sobriety. 
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ordinary feminine nature and put away from her 
all loud lamentation, that her grief might have 
its due dignity. 

After these events had taken place, Chrysanthius 
pursued his accustomed studies. And when many 
great public and universal calamities and disturb- 
ances befell, which shook all men’s souls with terror, 
he alone remained unshaken by the storm; so 
much so that one would have thought that he was 
really elsewhere than on earth. About this time 
Hellespontius came to see him, and they met and 
conversed, though only after some delay. When, 
however, they did actually meet, Hellespontius was 
so captivated that he abandoned all else and was 
ready to live under the same roof as Chrysanthius 
and to renew his youth by studying with him. For 
he regretted that he had so long wandered in error, 
and had arrived at old age before learning anything 
useful. Accordingly he bent his whole mind to this 
task. But it chanced that Chrysanthius had to have 
a vein cut open as was his custom, and the author 
was present in obedience to his orders; and when 
the doctors prescribed that the blood should be 
allowed to flow freely, the author in his anxiety to 
apply the right treatment declared that the blood- 
letting was beyond all reason, and gave orders that 
it should be stopped then and there; for the 
author of this work had considerable knowledge of 
medicine. Hellespontius hearing what had happened 
came at once, indignant and loudly lamenting that 
it was a great calamity that a man of so great 
an age should lose so much blood from his arm. 
But when he heard Chrysanthius talking and saw 
that he was unharmed, he directed his remarks to 
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the author and said: “The whole city is accusing 
you of having done a terrible thing; but now they 
will all be silenced, when they see that he is un- 
harmed.” The author replied that he knew what 
was the proper treatment, whereupon Hellespontius 
made as though he would collect his books and go 
to Chrysanthius for a lesson; but he really left the 
city. Presently he began to suffer from a pain in 
his stomach, and he turned aside to Apamea in 
Bithynia and there departed this life, after laying 
the strictest injunctions on his comrade Procopius, 
who was present, to admire none but Chrysanthius. 
Procopius went to Sardis and did as he said, and 
reported these facts. 

Now Chrysanthius, at the same season in the 
following year, that is at the beginning of summer, 
had recourse to the same remedy, and though the 
author of this work had given instructions to the 
doctors beforehand that they must wait for him 
as usual, they arrived without his knowledge. 
Chrysanthius offered his arm to them, and there 
was an excessive flux of blood, the result of which 
was that his limbs relaxed and he suffered acute 
pain in his joints, so that he had to stay in bed. 
Oribasius was immediately called in, and for the 
sake of Chrysanthius he almost succeeded, so extra- 
ordinary was his professional skill, in doing violence 
to the laws of nature, and by means of hot and 
soothing fomentations he almost restored the vigour 
of youth to those rigid limbs. Nevertheless old age 
gained the victory; for his eightieth year was now 
approaching, and the influence of his age was doubly 
felt when his temperature was so greatly changed by 
the excessive application of heat. After an illness 
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of four days he departed to a destiny that was worthy 
of him. 

The successors of Chrysanthius in the "oka 
of philosophy are Epiconus of Lacedaemon and 
Beronicianus of Sardis, men well worthy of the title 
of philosopher. But Beronicianus has sacrificed 
more generously to the Graces and has a peculiar 
talent for associating with his fellows. Long may 
he live to do so! 
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GLOSSARY OF RHETORICAL 
TERMS 


The references are to the pages of this edition. 


ayoviferOar, p. 104, to deliver an oration. But also in 
the sense of making a speech in the character of 
some definite person, cf. p. 202 rédv dé 'AprdBafov 
aywrefomevos. 

axpy, p. 218, virility and brilliance. Pathos, energy, and 
splendour of diction combined produce the crowning 
moment of eloquence. But the word also means, 
less technically, the highest point touched either in 
eloquence of thought or diction, p. 120. The adjective 
axuatos is applied, p. 84, to themes that call for intensity 
and pathos of expression. 

axpdacis passim, lesson in rhetoric, course in rhetoric. Cf. 
guvovela and o7ové7 used in Philostratus as synonyms. 

apdiBorta, p. 272, ambiguity, double entendre. Hermocrates 
is praised for his ingenuity in the use of such am- 
biguities in ‘‘simulated” speeches, écxnuaricpévar 
vmobéces, cf. Hermogenes, [epi Seuvérnros 72. 

amayycia passim, style of delivery, mode of expression. A 
late word for style in general. So drayyéAXew, deliver a 
speech. But it is technical also in the sense of announc- 
ing that a declamation is to be given. 

anépitros, pp. 100, 278, simple, unaffected. The opposite of 
mepitros which, in later rhetoric, means both ** affected ” 
and ‘‘ redundant,” though it can be a term of praise, 
** elaborate,” *‘ highly-wrought.”” The negative form is 
rare and is not in Ernesti. 

anréotacis, p. 30 and Letter 73. Separation of clauses. This 
is a difficult word to define briefly. It is a form of 
asyndeton which produces greater liveliness and swing. 
The new sentence is independent in structure and 
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sometimes in thought. It is certainly a break with a 
fresh start for emphasis, but critics differ as to the 
precise kind of asyndeton that is meant. Cf. P. C. 
Robertson, Gorgianic Figures, Baltimore, 1893; Frei, 
Beitrdgein Rh. Museum vii. ; Hermogenes, On the Forms 
of Oratory, iii. 247 Walz; Aristeides, Art of Rhetoric, 
ix. 346. Walz gives instances from Demosthenes. 

apxaios, p. 64, ancient, antique, classical. dapxaitew and 
arrixifew are practically synonyms. See Norden, Antike 
Kunst-Prosa, p. 357. Cf. Eunapius on Sopolis, p. 516, 
and on Libanius, p. 518. The true archaist (antiquarius) 
will follow the rule of Aristeides, Rhetoric ii. 6, and use 
no word or phrase that cannot be found in a classical 
author. The vewrepa, Asianists, ignore this rule. 

adédeaa, pp. 178, 304, straightforward simplicity, naiveté of 
style. This style was admired and sought after by the 
sophists, but it was beyond their reach, and nowhere 
do they seem more affected and ‘‘ precious ” than where 
they strive to be simple and graceful in the manner of 
Xenophon. <Aelian and Philostratus (in the /magines) 
both aim at agéXeva and fail. Cf. Norden, p. 432. 


yvopisor, p. 232, disciples, pupils. A synonym for the more 
usual dxpoarat or éraipo.. 

yopyrafey, p. 30, to write like Gorgias, cf. p. 178 Kpiridgew, 
to write like Critias, said of Herodes Atticus. 


Sevdrns passim, oratorical skill, mastery. This word as a 
rhetorical term has no invidious sense, but sums up the 
highest qualities of eloquence. It is especially ascribed 


to Demosthenes by the technical writers, and always — 


implies vigour. dewés, however, when used of Antiphon 
(p. 42), retains, as the context shows, the classical sense 
of ‘‘ over ingenious,” and therefore distrusted by the 
crowd. Hermogenes, On the Forms of Oratory, 304. 
On p. 10 Philostratus seems to use dewérys in this 
earlier sense of ‘* too great cleverness.” 


Siddefts passim. In late writers on rhetoric this word has — 


two distinct meanings: (1) philosophical discourse, dis- 


sertation. ‘This was a popular discourse on an abstract | 


theme and was not extemporaneous. Philostratus says 


(p. 4) that this dudde&s was characteristic of the earlier 
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sophists. diadéyec8ac is used in this sense, and is 
opposed to the forensic style, pp. 184, 186. Philostratus 
uses the phrase @erixi irdGecis as a Synonym for didAeks. 
(2) But it is the regular term also for the prooemium 
which the sophist delivered before the formal declama- 
tion ; it was often an encomium of the city to which he 
came as a visitor or a newly-appointed professor, cf. p. 
194. Philostratus wrote a volume of such introductory 
**talks” which has perished. Evidently the formal 
pedérn, the declamation itself, ranked much higher 
as a form of composition. 

Siatiber Gar, pp. 124, 272, 306, to deliver a speech, like dmray- 
yédNew or Epunvedecyv. So often in Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus; not in Ernesti. 


éxovdoyv, p. 208, alien, outlandish, cf. éxptdws arrixlgfew, p. 50, 
and Lucian, Lexiphanes xxiv. Used of a word or phrase 
such as a latinism foreign to classical Attic usage and so 
avoided by a purist. 

“EdAnves, of or To‘EAAnvixdv, pp. 192, 228, 280, 288, students 
of rhetoric. This is often used by Philostratus ; cf. 

unapius, p. 500. 

érertpappévyn, pp. 16, 52, vehement; cf. émictpody and 
émistpepys. A classical usage revived by Philostratus, 
ef. Longinus, On the Sublime, xii. 3 éméorparrar. Not 
in Ernesti. 

értBory, abundant use of synonyms. Dio Chrysostom, 

ion xviii. 14, praises Xenophon for this character- 
istic. The participle ér:8e8dnpEéVv0s is used in this sense to 
express copiousness, Philostratus, p. 70. This is quite 
separate from and seems opposed to its more frequent 
rhetorical meaning, ‘‘a direct and simple approach ” to 
one’s subject, as opposed to zep:Botyn. Cf. Hermogenes, 
On the Forms of Oratory, i. 28. 

ém(SerErs p. 208, display of rhetoric, Vortrag. The regular 
term for a public declamation by a sophist; dxpédacts is 
also used in this sense. 

él macw or To éml Tacw passim, epilogue, peroration, con- 
cluding clause or argument. A favourite expression in 
Philostratus. Not in Ernesti. 

emurtpopy, pp. 54, 82, vehemence or emphasis ; cf..érecrpap- 
uévn above. 
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emixerpnpatikey, p. 98, dialectical, argumentative. The 
émcxelpnua is the rhetorical syllogism used or ‘* essayed ” 
as a form of proof. The adjective is rare. 

éoxXynpatiopéevyn (imdbeots) passim, sermo coloratus. Veiled 
argument, covert allusion. So oxnuarifew ébyor, ‘* to 
compose a speech with veiled meaning.” écx. b1dGeots 
kar’ éugacw is the full expression in Hermogenes, On 
Invention, p. 259 Spengel (the wider meaning ‘‘ figured 
speech,” i.e. in which figures of speech and thought are 
used, is ignored by Philostratus). In such a speech 
the true intent should show or ‘‘ shimmer” through. 
The device may be used throughout a speech or 
only in certain passages: for safety, when one aims at 
tyrants ; for piquancy, or as a test, ¢.g. Agamemnon’s 
exhortation to flight in the Jliad, the first instance in 
literature of a speech év cxyjuar.; for covert criticism 
(cf. Demetrius, On Style, 288, 294). It was useful for 
the Bacidtxds Adyos, and perhaps the Emperor Julian in 
his fulsome panegyrics of Constantius was playing this 
dangerous game. Herodes presumed on the clemency 
of Marcus Aurelius, and scorned to ** schematize ” when 
he scolded the emperor. ‘Synonyms in Philostratus 
are éraudorépws elmeivy, trobécers KaTa axa mpony- 
pévar or cvykeiuevar. It is skating on thin ice, and to 
fail to keep one’s footing is éxpépec@ar ris drobécews, 
p. 132. It is distinct from eipwyveta and offers more 
of a riddle to the audience. It was considered a 
very difficult’ type of ‘speech. A great orator like 
Demosthenes employed it as a matter of course, 
but in the sophistic speech it becomes mere frigid 
ostentation. 

edpora, p. 26, fluency, volubility, fine flow of words. Every 
declaimer must have this talent; so that the term 
becomes a synonym for the ready eloquence of the 
successful sophist, and is always used as praise. 


7x%, pp. 178, 234 (where it is opposed to xpéros), 184, 
sonorousness, assonance. This is always used of effects 
of sound or rhythm, whether of pronunciation or 
diction; cf. 7 xpuridfouca 7xW. On p. 198 rhy AxXw Tis 
duadéfews mpoohpey means that Herodes raised the pitch 
of his eloquence so as to intensify the effects of sound 
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and rhythm. 7x7 is used, more rarely, in the same 
sense. 


Gerikds passim, ai Oerixai brobéoas, described as characteristic 
of ancient sophistic on p. 6, cf. p. 296 Ta erika Tov 
xwplwv. Themes that maintain a general philosophical 
thesis, as opposed to ai és dvoua brobéces, quaestiones 
definitae, p. 6. The former were more generally called 
Gécers. Philostratus in general uses iré@ects for any sort 
of theme, but occasionally distinguishes the special from 
the general. 


koppatias, p. 296, one who uses brief, incisive phrases; cf. 
kouparikGs, Dionys. of Hal. Demosthenes, 39; Cicero, 
Orator, \xii. incise membratimque dicere; Demetrius, On 
Style, 9. The adjective is used only by Philostratus. 
This is the glaring fault of the style of Hegesias who 
used it to excess. Philostratus is fond of words ending 
in -ias, @.g. doyuarias, dyaduarias. 

Kputikds, pp. 94, 122, 178, an expert in grammar and criticism. 
Julius Pollux, rhetorician and grammarian, might be thus 
described. This is the more scholarly type of grammarian 
who examined questions of authenticity of authorship. 
Such a scholar was evidently highly respected, and on 
friendly terms with the sophists. A Xdyos kpitixés is a 
treatise on some question of criticism and is not sophistic. 

Kpdtos, pp. 120, 178, 234, the grandiose manner. In the last 
passage it is opposed to 7x4. The other meaning of 
Kpotos is applause, and the verb retains this sense in 
Philostratus, ef. Eunapius, pp. 472, 474. Usually xpé7os 
and 7x are synonyms; cf. the adjective ézixporos 
**sonorous,” p. 124. Eunapius, Prohaeresius, p. 494 
kata Tov KpéTov dvaratwy éxdoTnv meplodov, means that 
he a. his periods with harmonious effects of 
sound. 


pedérn, p. 262, a declamation ; also a lesson in declamation, 
or a practice speech on a fictitious theme; cf. medXernpal 
guvovelat, p. 100, lessons in declamation, at which the 
teacher himself declaimed. 


opovotéhevta, p. 38, similar endings. Used especially in 
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precisely balanced clauses of equal length, which give 
almost the effect of rhyme. This assonance is part of 
the attempt to supersede poetry by poetical prose. It 
was an excessive use of this figure, combined with 
antithesis in balanced clauses, that in Gorgias offended 
the taste of the Atticists, and finally became a mark of 
Asianism ; cf. mapica below. 


Tavnyuvpik? iséa Adyou, p. 16, the type of speech suited to a 


religious festiwal. This is not necessarily a panegyric 
in the later sense, but it praised the god in whose 
honour the festival was held, the city and so on, hence 
a festival speech is likely to be an encomium. The 
style is not argumentative but highly rhetorical, and 
has its own appropriate commonplaces and mannerisms. 
Heracleides, p. 278, is praised for avoiding excessive 
sensationalism in the ideas (&vovac) that he used in this 
type of speech. The Panathenaicus of Aristeides is a 
good example. 


mapioa, p. 38, clauses of equal length. In symmetrical 


clauses, assonance of the endings (émooréXevra) and 
antithesis were often combined ; e.g. Aristotle, Rhetoric 
iii. 9. 9 ri av erabes Sevdv, ef Avdp’ eldes apydv; A 
good example of carefully measured clauses used 
to excess is the passage quoted from Isaeus the 
Syrian by Philostratus, p. 70. This is what Aulus 
Gellius, xviii. 8, says the rhetoricians faciwnt immodice 
et rancide. 


teptBory, pp. 50, 64 and passim, fulness of expression, ex- 
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pansion, amplification, circumducta or curcumiecta oratio. 
There is no one word or phrase that exactly defines this 
method of amplifying a statement, and one can only 
describe here one of the many ways in which ep8od7 is 
effected. When the main statement is held up while the 
speaker swings round the circle, collecting every possible 
illustration or circumstance, positive and negative, and 
then resumes the thread, that is technically ‘* peribletic.” 
‘* Amplification,” which is merely av&novs, is quite in- 
adequate to translate zrepiBody as described and illus- 
trated by Aristeides and Hermogenes. But in the 
Lives Philostratus uses the term rather vaguely for 
rhetorical ornament and fulness of statement in general. 
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So, too, the verb, ¢.g. p. 234 rhv mapackeviy tis é~ews 

. mepte8ddXeTo, where the metaphor is of an ‘* ample 
garment ” of style. The style that eschews zepi8od7 is 
**pure ” (kafapés), and is naturally rarely found in the 
sophists. The excess of zepiBod7 is a vice, plethora, 
redundancy. 

wvedtpa and mveiv, pp. 50, 244, inspiration, energy, vis et 
spiritus. ‘This word has lost in late rhetoric its earlier 
specialized meaning, and is a synonym of daxy7 or icxus, 
the quality of energy in a speech. 

ToTinos, pp. 248, 294, moripws, p. 26, sweet and fresh style of 
speech. This is a favourite usage with the late sophists 
and the Christian fathers, and is always a more or 
less conscious echo of Plato, Phaedrus, 243 pb; ef. 
Libanius, Or. parent. § 9 dmekXicato TG ToTiuw Adyy. 
The adjective is constantly used with \éyos or with vaua 
metaphorically. 

mpoBadrAcv, pp. 104, 292, to propose a theme for declamation. 
Any member of a sophist’s audience could suggest a 
theme. The choice was naturally left to any distin- 
guished visitor; otherwise a vote was taken, and the 
theme thus chosen was 7% vevixynkvia or orovdacbeioa 
bwbdeots, the theme that won most votes. Cf. diddéva 
bréGeow inthe same sense. The sophist aire‘, ‘* invites,” 
the audience to name a theme. 

mpocBodn, p. 30. This figure is not defined by the 
rhetoricians or Ernesti. But it is evidently a kind of 
asyndeton, and twice Philostratus brackets it with 
améoracts (cf. Letters, p. 287) as characteristic of the 
style of Gorgias; cf. mpooBdd\X\ew in the same sense ; 
douvdétws xwplwy mpooBddd\ew evidently means an abrupt 
attachment of clauses or words, a heaping up without 
regular connectives. The natural order was abandoned, 
and unexpected things were put together. mpocBodx 
and dmécracis are mentioned together by Apsines i. 
359. No author except Philostratus ascribes these 


figures to Gorgias. 


pottos, p. 244, rush, impetus. This is a very rare rhetorical 
term and in the single instance here cited has lost its 
onomatopoeic force when it represented the use of the 
letter » (*‘Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
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straw’’). In Philostratus it is a synonym for mvedyua or 
deworns in the sense of * vigour.” 


oKnvy, pp. 120, 244, outfit or get-wp of a sophist who 
declaims. The term includes all the “theatrical 
properties ”’ of the sophist; his voice, expression, smile, 
dress, and any mannerism of diction or delivery. It is 
twice used of Polemo, who was the model, the mirror 
of fashion for the sophists; they imitated his effects 
as though he had been a popular actor. 

copiortikds, pp. 22, 198 and passim, suitable for a declaimer. 
As applied to a speech (Adyos), a theme (i7éGecis), a 
rhetorical image (e/xév), or the temperament (vous) of 
an orator, in Philostratus this epithet is the most 
flattering possible, since for him the declamation 
is the highest and most difficult type of oratory. He 
uses it to distinguish the declamation from the forensic 
speech and the dialectical discourse. Ernesti ignores 
this late specialized meaning. Cf. Philostratus, 
p. 182 oi irepocogicrevovres Néyor=** purely declamatory 
speeches.”’ 

oTaois passim, status, constitutio. The precise meaning 
of ordcois as a rhetorical term is discussed by the 
rhetoricians, especially Hermogenes. Cf. Quintilian 
iii. 6, where he says it is the equivalent of the Latin 
quaestio or constitutio or status. Roughly speaking, it is 
the *‘stand”’ taken by a speaker when he defines his case. 
In Eunapius, Life of Prohaeresius, p. 506, Anatolius 
implies that there are thirteen possible oraces of the 
**case ” or problem that he had proposed ; cf. Eunapius, 
Prohaeresius, p. 496 for xardcracis in the same sense. 


rovos, p. 198, intensity, high pitch of eloquence. A synonym 
of xpéros and mvedua, cf. Longinus, On the Sublime, 
ix, 13. 

tuptravitev, p. 84, to beat the drum of eloquence. An 
allusion to the loud instruments used in the worship of 
Cybele and Dionysus. The style of Scopelian was 
criticized for its frenzied and Bacchic violence; cf. 
kopuBavyriay often used of emotional eloquence. 


irotipia, pp. 28, 223, affectation, artificiality, excessive care 
574 
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for effects of style. Philostratus, Letter i., says that 
g@iroTwmia is out of place in a letter, i.¢. its style should 
not be artificial. Used as a synonym of xaxofnNa, for 
bad taste in rhetorical style. In Julian, Letters (Papa- 
dopoulos iv.), To Priscus, ¢i\oTwia was charged against 
Iamblichus by Theodorus (of Asine?) his pupil. It is 
a form of misdirected ambition to shine by effects of 
style rather than by treatment of the subject matter. 


87, pp. 28, 68, 232, sing-song. The Asianists from the first 
(Cicero, Orator xxvii.) indulged in a sort of chant which 
suited their metrical rhythms ; this seems to have been 
especially the case in the epilogue, where all the rhetorical 
effects, especially of pathos, reached the highest pitch. 
Cf. Lucian, Demonax 12; Guide to Rhetoric 19. This 
was sometimes too much even fgr Philostratus; see 
p- 296, Life of Varus, where the #67 is called kapzai 
agudarwy, **turns or twists of song.” 
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Abradatas, king of Persia, 
94. 

Academy, the, 145, 265, 303, 
the New, xxiii, xxv 

Acarnania, lions in, 157 

Achilles, 37, 89, 119 

Acylas the sophist, from 
Galatia, 235 

ApriAn oF Tyre, the sophist, 
223—35, xx, xxxviil, xl, 
939, 255,° 259, 263, 267, 
269, 285, 299 

Aeacids, the, 138 

Aegina, 60 

Aegospotami, the battle of, 
123 


Ae tan the sophist, 305-307, 
xl, 154 


Aenus, the town of, in 
Thrace, 243 
AESCHINES, orator and 


sophist, 57-63, xi, xiv, 
RVil, we; KEI 7, SPU a8: 
48, 90, 133; 177, 211, 220, 
221, 308 

Aeschylus, 29, 72, 184, 192, 
198 

Africa, xii 

Agathion, nickname of the 
favourite of Herodes, 155, 
LS7 
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Agathon the tragic poet, 
30, 31 

Agrippa, theatre of, 193, 
211 


Ajax, 85, 138 

Alcibiades, 31, 40, 210 

Alcimedon, freedman_ of 
‘Herodes, 169, 173 

Alcinous the Stoic, 103 

Alexander the Great, xiv, 
xxlil, 60, 61, 123, 163, 245, 
Q4A7T, 297 

ALEXANDER OF SELEUCIA, 
the sophist, 191-203, xxxv, 
291 

Alexander Severus, the Em- 
peror, 310 

Alexandria, Xxlii, 
Library of, 94 

Alexandria Troas, city of, 
142 

Aloadae, the, 140 

Alps, the, 65 

Amalthea, horn of, 17 

Amastris, 237 

Ammonius the Peripatetic, 
291 

Amphicles, pupil of Herodes, 
207, 223, 225 

Amphictyons, the 287 

Amphipolis, 59, 181 
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Amphissa, 61 

Anacreon, 97 

Anaxagoras, 79 

Andocides, 179 

Andros, 251 

Annius Marcus, teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius, 101 

Antioch, x, xi, 2, 3 

Antiocuus or ArGaAE, the 
sophist, 185-90, xxxvii, 
201, 207, 268 

Antiochus Epiphanes, 112 

ANTIPATER OF HIERAPOLIS, 
the sophist, 269-71, x, 
xXxxix, 275, 283 

ANTIPHON oF RHAaAMNUS, 
orator and sophist, 39-45, 
XxVili, 59 

Antoninus, the Emperor, 
XVii, Xxxii, xxxiii, 113, 115, 
157, 191 

Apollo, 59, 97, 147, 201; 
temple of, at Daphne, 3 

APpoLiontius or ATHENS, 255-— 
59 

Apotionius or Navcratis, 
the sophist, 253-5, 279, 
285 

Apollonius of Tyana, xi, 
xxxii, 89, 92, 186, 191, 262 

Apsines of Phoenicia, the 
rhetorician, 71, 90, 100, 
130, 194, 221, 230, 315 

Arabia, 201 

Araspes the Mede, 95 

Arcadia, 91, 200 

Arcesilaus, 14. 

Archelaus of Macedonia, 
XXXIV 

Archilochus, studied b 
sophists, 295 

Archytas, xxii 


y the 


Qp 


Ardys, the rhetorician, 69 

Areius the Stoic, xxiii, xxiv 

Arelatum (Arles), 23 

Areopagus, the, 59 

Argaeus, Mount, 241 

Arginusae, battle of. 

Argives, the, 210 

Arimaspi, the fabulous, 220 

Ariobarzanes of Cilicia, the 
sophist, 63 

Aristaenetus of Byzantium, 
the rhetorician, 235 

Aristaeus the sophist, 95 

AristEIpes oF Mysta, the 
sophist, 215-23, xii, xix, 
xxi, xxxvi, 28, 186, 204, 
208, 214, 267 

Aristeides the Just, 299 

ARISsTOCLES OF PERGAMON, 
the sophist, 183-5, xxxv, 
915, 243, 249 

Aristogeiton the tyrannicide, 
43, 211 

Aristophanes, 25, 
178, 312 

Aristotle, xxvi, 132 

Artabanus (Artabazus), 202 

Artemis, 204; temple of, 
265 

Asclepius, xxxvii, 117, 186, 
187, 277, 281 

Asia, xxxv, 312 

Asia Minor, xxxi 

Asianic oratory (Asianism), 
NIV, .XEx, “28;, /XXv; Ma 
XXXii, Xxxili, XxXV, XXXVlil, 
91, 249, 251, 257 

Aspastus oF Ravenna, the 
sophist, 311-13 

Athenaeum, the, at Rome, 
232 

Athenaeus, author of The 
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Deipnosophists, xxv, xxxiv, 
216, 258, 274 

Athene, 7, 146, 184 

ATHENODORUs OF AENUS, the 
sophist, 243 

Athens, ‘x, ) 2a, VE) xxuh, 
XXV, XXVi, XXIX, RXX, XXXII, 
xxxix, 7, 15, 30, 41, 55, 61, 
SL eT, 9S, 10Ls S21, eh 
193, (545, 156, 1815; 993, 
199, '20T,. Ql, *Plss ees, 
Wet, 229; Zale Sais Ak, 
JAS, 945, YAS, 951, 953, 
955, 259, 260, 263, 979, 
o01) 303; SIS AS16 

Athos, Mount, 205 

Attalus, son of Polemo, 273 

Atthis, 155 

Attica, 47, 173; purity of 
speech in interior of, 155, 
304 

Atticism, xix, xx, xxxiv, 50, 
242 

Atticus, father of Herodes, 
87, 141, 143, 145, 183; son 
of Herodes, 165 

Aulus Gellius, xxv, xxxiv, 
153, 246 

Aurelia Melitine, 
Philostratus, xi 

Aurelius the sophist, 311 

Autolecythus the Indian 
slave, 27 


wife of 


Babylon, 61, 239 

Bacchylides, xvi 

Bassaeus the prefect, 171 

Berytus, Roman law school 
at, xix 

Bras (or Dias) or Epuesus, 
15-16, xxiii 

Bithynia, xxiv, xl, 125, 271 . 
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Boeotia, 37, 151, 153; the 
Boeotians, 59 

Bosporus, the, 116, 117 

Braduas, brother-in-law of 
Herodes, xxxv, 159 

Britain, x 

Byzantium, xxii, 102, 105, 
107, 229, 286 

Byzas, founder of Byzantium, 
103 


Caesarea, 241 

Callaeschrus, 
Critias, xxix 

Callias, son of Hipponicus, 
957, 275 

Callixenus of Athens, 221 

Canobus (Canopus), the 
helmsman, 156; the city, 
156 

Capitolinus, 101 

Cappadocia, 241 

Caracalla, the Emperor, x, 
xl, 268, 271, 301, 303, 307, 
309 

Caria, 7, 9, 107 

CarneaDeEs the philosopher, 
17, xxili 

Cassianus the sophist, 311 

Cassius, prefect of the East, 
175 

Cassius Dio, xi, xxiii, xxv, 
xxxii, 91, 166,. 168, 174, 
286 

Catana, 296 

Cato, xxiii 

Celer the rketorician, 95 

Celts, the, x, 307 

Cephisia, the deme, 173 

Cerameicus, the, 145, 147, 
193, 207, 210, 211 

Cersobleptes, 221 


father of 
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Chaerephon, 10, 11 

Chaeronea, xxx, 55, 91, 133) 

Chalcis, 209 

Chaldaeans, 
the, 5, 91 

Charisius, xiv 

Chersonese, the 
139 

Chios, 54, 108 

Curestus the sophist, 235— 
237, 229, 243, 251, 255, 
285 

Cicero, xxvi, xxx, 28, 187, 
205, 217 

Cilicia, 185, 207 

Cimon, 139 

Cirrha, 61 

Claudius Severus, the con- 
sul, 230 

Clazomenae, 75 

Cleinias, 41 

Clemens of Byzantium, 287 

Cleon, 53 

Cleopatra, xxiii, 17 

Clepsydrion, the course of 
lectures by Herodes, 223, 
241° 

Cnidus, xxii 

Collytus, the deme, 199 

Commodus, the Emperor, 
XXXVili, 233, 241 

Constantinople, xvii 

Copreus the herald, 149 

Corinth, 150 ; public library 
of, xxv 

Corinthians, the, 149, 274 

Corinthus, son of Zeus, pro- 
verb, 274 

Cratinus the comic poet, 96 

Crete, 188 

Crinagoras of Mytilene, epi- 
gram by, xxiv 


astrology of 


Thracian, 


Cririas, 45-51, xiii, xx, xxix, 
oy ol, 179; 270 

Ctesidemus of Athens, 151 

Ctesiphon, 61 

Cyrene, xxiii 

Cyrus the Elder, 94 

Cytherus, slaveofScopelian’s 
father, 77, 79 

Cyzicus, xxii 


Damianus or Epuesus, the 
sophist, 265-9, x, 187, 217, 
219 

Danube, the, 181, 197, 201 

Daphne, suburbof Antioch, 2 

Dardanus the _ Assyrian 
sophist, 187 

Darius, 85, 123, 131, 201 

Delios of Ephesus, xxiii 

Delos, 59, 63, 101 

Delphi, xxvi, 59, 241 

Delta, the, 215 

Demades, 123, 297 

Demetrianus the critic, 311 

Demetrius of Phaleron, xiv 

Democritus, 32, 33, 117 

Demosthenes, xvi, xvii, xxxi, 
<Exvi, xuxvili,. 7.11515, 
17, 91, 24,53, 58, 59; 61, 
63, 91, 100, 123, 125, 131, 
Loa, Gay. SEE 22)". 369: 
930, 231, 244, 256, 297, 
302, 309, 315 

Dias (or Bras) or Epuesus, 
15, xxiii 

Dio Curysosrom or Prusa, 
17-23, xii, xiv, xxiv, xxv, 
xxxv, xl, 25, 28, 99, 125, 
205, 208, 295 

Diodorus, 244 

Diodotus the Cappadocian 
sophist, 289 
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Diogenes Laertius, xxii, xxv, 
XxVil, 14, 32, 78, 210 

Diogenes of Amastris, the 
sophist, 237 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
xx, 164, 310 

Dionysius or Miterus, the 
sophist, 89-99, xxxii, 69, 
187, 203, 233 

Dionysius of Sicily, 
tyrant, 43, 45 

Dionysus, 57, 65; image of 
at Eleutherae, 144; guild 
of artisans of, 210, 246; 
priest of, 107 

Domitian, the Emperor, 
Xxiv, xxxi, 21, 84, 85 

Dorion the critic, 95, 97 

Dropides the Athenian 
archon, 47 


the 


Egypt, xxii, xxiv, xxix, 156, 
192, 193, 215, 247, 257, 
281 ; Egyptians, prophetic 
art of the, 5 

Elatea, 59, 231 

Eleusinium, the, 147 

Eleusis, 187, 297, 255, 259, 
261; temple at, 161, 315 

Eleutherae, 144 

Elis, 37, 241 

Elpinice, daughter of Hero- 
des, xxxv, 165 

Empedocles, xxvi 

Ephesian rhetoric, xx 

Ephesus, x, xxxi, 61, 65, 99, 
109, 187, 251, 265, 267 

Ephorus of Cumae, 55 

Epimetheus, 34 

Epirus, 173 

Erythrae, inscription from, 
xi 
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Ethiopia, 192 

Etna, eruption of, 296 

Euboea, 18, 58, 151 

Eupoxus or Cwyrpus, 13, 
xxii 

Eumelus the painter, 191 

Eumolpus, grandson’ of 
Gorgias, xxvi 

Eunapius the biographer, 
Xiil, (eval, Vee.) Ke; 
xxxvii, 216, 308 

EvopraNnus OF SMYRNA, 247- 
249 

Euphrates of Tyre, the philo- 
sopher, 19, 117 

Eupolis the comic poet, 
274 

Kuripides, xxvi, 40, 64, 130, 
196, 243, 278 

Eurystheus, 148 


Fathers, the Christian, xxi 

Faustina, the Empress, 174 

Favorinus, 23-29, xiii, xiv, 
XEV, EExv, 019, 1S1,. 179, 
203, 205 

Food Controller, office of, xv 

Fortune, temple of, 147 

Fronto, xiv, xxv 


Gadara, 315 

Galen, xxv, xl | 

Gallienus, the Emperor, 314. 

Gaul, x; xa 3S, 67; 111, 
203 

Geryon, 54 

Geta, xl, 271 

Getae, the, xxiv, 19 

Glaucus the hierophant, 255 _ 

Gordian, Antonius, the Em- © 
peror, x, xii, 3,5 ; Gordian 
il. x 
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Goretias or LEonTINI, 29—- 
aan aie, XS, XX1, XXV, 
<aul, X<xVill, XXX, XXXVii, 
feeee t,o, -55, 83, 87, 
263 

Gregory Nazianzen, xxxiii 

Gryllus, 37 

Gymnosophists, 
192, 193 


the; 18, 


Hades, 212 

Hadrian, the Emperor, xvii, 
Zev Seal, Xxxill,' 93S, 93, 

eee fil, 213, 143, 
232 

Hadriani, the town, 215 

Harmodius the tyrannicide, 
43 

Harpalus, 133 

Hegesias, xiv 

Helen of Troy, 191; drug 
given by, _ rhetorical 
commonplace, 5, 40 

Hettoporus the  sophist, 
307-11 

Heliopolis, observatory at, 
xxii 

Hellenes, students of rhe- 
lores oxen, 193, 281, 
Glossary 

Hellespont, the, 205, 249 

Heordaean Macedonians, 
the, their custom of 
reckoning descent on the 
maternal side, 300, 303 

Heraclea, the city, 117 

Heracreimpes or Lycra, the 
sophist, 279-85, 67, 253, 
256, 289, 293 

Heracleides the hierophant, 
955 

Heracleitus, xxvi 


Heracles, 9, 54, 55, 148; 
nickname of the slave of 
Herodes, 153 

Hermes, god of eloquence, 
140 

Hermocrates of Phocis, the 


sophist, 271-9, xxxvii, 
<i. 137 

HerMOGENES oF Tarsus, the 
sophist, 205-7, xiii, 


xxl, xxxvi, 52, 188, 202, 
218, 221, 296, 310 
Heropes_ Avrricus, the 
sophist, 139-83, xiii, xix, 
me) SES Ee ee ee 
XXXVI1, XXXVili, xxxix, 25, 27, 
S51, 87, -89s°119, 191; 198, 
$33;5;« 137. (185, 393; 195; 
197, 199, 200, 201, 207, 
909, .293, 295, 296, 235, 
937, 241, 245, 251, 307 
Herodotus, xx, 7, 132, 138, 
202, 220, 300 
Hesiod, 137 
Hesychius the lexicographer, 
xiv, xxii 
Hieron, the town, 103 
Himerius the sophist, 238, 
248 
Hipparchus, grandfather of 
Herodes Atticus, 141 
Hirrtas or Ents, the sophist, 
35-7, xxvii, 263 
Hippocrates, xxvii, 117 
Hipropromus or THESSALY, 
the sophist, 285-97, x, 196, 
ah, S01, S13 
Homer, xvi, 108, 120, 125, 
164, 184, 199, 205, 213, 
938, 283, 295, 301 
Homerids, the, 81 
Hyacinthia, the, 241 
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Hypereides the orator, 55, 
231 


Ida, Mount, 157 

Ilissus, the river, 147 

India, 192; Alexander the 
Great in, 297; Indians, 
divination by, 5 

Inycus, the town, 36, 37 

Ionia, 27, 77,87, 117, 201, 
209, 917, 228, 311; [onians, 
the, 81, 83, 278; Ionian 
rhetoric, xx, xxxi, 69, 
292; Pan-lonian festival, 
279 

Iris, rainbow simile, 102 

Isaeus the orator, 51 

Isarus the Assyrian sophist, 
67-71, xxxii, 89, 91, 101, 
103 

Isagoras 
235 

IsocraTEs, 51-5, xiv, xxx, 
32, 48, 61, 122, 220, 221 

Isthmus, the, of Corinth, 99, 
149, 150 

Italy, xxxv, 215, 249, 307 


the tragic poet, 


Julia Domna, the Empress, 
Xie, axxtcy S01 

Julian, the Emperor, xi, 
XVili, xxiii, 16, 46, 91 

Julian the sophist, 308 

Julianus Antoninus, corre- 
spondent of Herodes, 153 

Juvenal, xxxii, 158 


Labdacus, crimes of the 
house of, 155 
Lacedaemon, 103; Lace- 


daemonians, the, 71 
Laodicea, 107, 111, 125, 135 
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Larensius, host in the 
Deipnosophists, xxxiv 
Larissa, 285 


' Lemnos, ‘ix, x, 75; : Lem- 


nians, citizenship of the, 
xi 

Lron or Byzantium, 13-15, 
xxii, 70 

Leptines, 100, 101, 256 

Leptis, in Africa, 256 

Lesbos, 99 

Leucothea, Ino, 148 

Leuctra, 55 

Libanius, xvili, xix, xxxviii, 
62, 248, 306 

Libya, 257 

Logimus 
955 

Lotiranus or Epuesus, the 
sophist, 99-101, xv, xxxii, 
Xxxlil, 183, 207 

Longinus, xxvi, 60, 291 

Lucian, xiv, xvii, xxiv, xxv, 
Xxxli, xxxiv, xxxviii, 26, 
50, 52, 90, 116, 153, 176, 
178, 205, 240 

Lucius the philosopher, 161, 
163 

Lucius Verus, 168, 171 

Lycia, xxxix, 279, 285 

Lycus, the river, 107 

Lysander, 47, 101 


the hierophant, 


Macedonia, 253; Mace- — 
donians, the Heordaean, 
300 

Maeander, father of Pro- 
tagoras, 33 

Magna Graecia, xxii 

Mamertinus, enemy of 
Herodes, 169 

Marathon, the deme, xxxiii, 
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1Ss, 155, 173, 181, 183, 
193, 245; the hero, 153 
Marcellinus the rhetorician, 
Q11, 245 

Marcianus of Doliche, 279 

Marcus Aurelius, the 
Emperor, xvii, xxxv, 
xxxvili, xl, 95, 101, 108, 
1255/1297, 163, .167, 169, 
hie, 183, 193, 205, 
207, 215, 217, 919, 229, 
231 

Marcus or Byzantium, the 
sophist, 101-7 

Marsyas, 201 


Matthew, St., Gospel of, 
140 

Mausolus of Caria, 9 

Maximus Planudes_ the 


rhetorician, 308 

Medes, the, 33, 85, 139, 239 

Megara, 105, 137; Megari- 
ans, the, 105 

Megistias of Smyrna, 293, 
295 


Melicertes, 148 

Menander the poet, 81 

Menelaus, 156 

Messenians, the, 245 

Methone, siege of, 220 

Miletus, 97 

Miltiades, 139 

Milton, Paradise Lost, 278; 
Sonnet, xxx, 55 

Mimas, the headland, 108, 
109 


Minucianus, son of Nic- 
agoras, 314 
Mnesaius, father of Nic- 
agoras, 314 


Munatius of Tralles, the 
critic, 123, 179 


Museum in Egypt, privilege 
of free meals in, 93, 111 

Musonius of Tyre, 161 

Mysia, xxxvi, 81, 215 


Naucratis, 17, 237; 245, 253, 
959, 281, 283, 285 

Nectanebus of Egypt, xxii 

Nemesis, temple of, xxxv 

Neoptolemus, 37 

Nero, the Emperor, 151, 208 

Nerva, the Emperor, xxiv, 
xxxi, 21, 67, 141 

Nestor, 37, 41 

Nicagoras the sophist, 295, 
314, 315 

NicerEs oF Smyrna, the 
sophist 63-7, xiv, xxxi, 
xxxli, 69, 75, 81, 187, 247, 
268 


Nicias, the Athenian 
general, 199 
Nicomedes of Pergamon, 


the rhetorician, 235 
Nicomedia, x 
Nile, the, 97, 156 


Octavian, xxiii 

Odeum, the, at Athens, 148, 
193 

Odysseus, 21 

Oenomaus, 220, 221 

Olympia, xxv, 149, 161, 177, 
289; Olympic Games at 
Smyrna, 131 

Olympieion, the, 112, 146 

OnomarcHus oF ANDROS, 
the sophist, 251-3 

Orestes, 184 

Oricum, town in Epirus, 173 

Oropus, 37 

Orpheus, xiii, 85 
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Ostrakine, the village, xxiv 
Ovid, 101 


Pactolus, springs of the, 89 
Palaemon, 148 
Palestine, xxiv 


Pammenes the _ tragedian, 
155 

Pan, cave of, 147 

Panathenais, daughter of 


Herodes, 165 

Pancrates the Cynic, 99 

Pannonia, 169, 173, 181, 193 

Panthea, 94 

Parnassus, 155 

Patroclus, 89 

Pausanias the archaeologist, 

, xXxxix, 144, 148, 156, 193, 
958 

Pausantas the sophist, 241- 
243, xxxix, 307, 313 

Peisistratus, 112, 132 

Peithagoras of Cyrene, 63 

Pelasgicum, the, 147 

Peloponnese, the, 151 

Pelops, 155 

Peregrinus Proteus the Cynic, 
176 

Pergamon, x, xxxvii, 117, 
185,° 915, 277 

Perge, 203 

Pericles, 7, 30, 31, 200, 201 

Periges the Lydian, 313 

Persia, xxx; Persians, the, 
33, 203 

Pharos, 239 

Puitacrus or Ciricra, the 
sophist, 207-15, 263 

Philip of Macedon, xxii, 
SE, SRN, Zs C7, 1B ahi 
53, 67, 68, 59,71, 133,181, 
O11, 220, 231, 309 
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Philip the Arab, Emperor, 
xi : 
Puiiscus THE THESSALIAN, 
301-5, 235 

Philostrati, the, ix 

Philostratus of Lemnos, ix, 
289, 303, 311, 313 ; author 
of the IJmagines (1), 95, 
290; the Heroicus, ix, 
302 

Philostratus the biographer, 
ix-xv ; Lrotic Epistles, ix ; 
the Gymnasticus, ix; Life 
of Apollonius, ix 

PHILOsTRATUS THE EGYPTIAN, 
17, xxii 

Phocaea, 279 

Phocion, 58 

Phocis, 271 ; Phocians, the, 
58, 59 

Phoenicia, alphabet from, 
996, 927 

PHOENIX OF #£'THESSALY, 
the sophist, 263-5 

Photius, xxxix 

Phrygia, 81, 107, 111 

Phrynichus, xxxii 

Phyle, 49 

Pigres, 312 

Pindar, xvi, 110, 206, 274 

Piraeus, the, 259, 261 

Plataea, 91 

Plato, xvi, xvii, xvili, xx, 
Xxlii, XXlv, XXVili, xxxvli, 
xxxviii, 4, 7, 8, 17, 21, 24, 
30, 35,, 36, SiG 39, 78,92, 
103, 138, 179, 184, 196, 
197, 228, 237, 242, 248, 
Q78, 294, 295 

Pliny the Younger,  xxxi, 
xxxhi, 19, 21 

Plutarch, xxi, xxii, xxiii, 
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XXIV, XXV, XXIx, xxxiv, 16, 
17, 34, 42, 55, 132, 148 
Plutus, god of wealth, 139 
Potemo or Laopicea, the 
sophist, 107-37, xili, xv, 
XXxXE, Xxxvi, xl, 27, 85, 
89; 95, 97, 105, 157, 179, 
931, 945, 249, 273, 287, 
295 
Potitux, Jutius, or Nav- 
_ cratis, the sophist and 
lexicographer, 237-41, 
XXXVili, 243, 269 
Portus or AGRIGENTUM, 39, 
XXViii 
Polyaenus, 221 
Pontus, the, 101, 103, 117, 
155 
Poseidon, 101, 102, 151, 212 
Praeneste, xl 
Praxagoras, enemy of He- 
rodes, 169 
Proctus or Navucrartis, the 
sophist, 259-63, x, 289 
Propicus or Cros, the 
sophist, 37-9, xxi, xxvii, 
xan. 8, 9, 11 
Prohaeresius the Armenian, 
XV, Xxxili 
Prometheus, 11, 34, 257 
Propontis, the, 249 
Proracoras or Aspera, the 
sophist, 33-5, xxvi, xxvii, 
xxx, 32 
Proteus, Peregrinus, the 
Cynic, 177 
Proteus in Homer, 238 
Proxenus, 27 
Protemy or Navucratis, the 
sophist, 245-7, 281, 283 
Ptolemy the First, 94 
Pygmies, the, 67 


Pylae, 59 
Pyrrho, 28, 29 
Pythian Games, 
Thessaly, 285 
Pythian oracle, 5 
Pythium, the, 146 
Pytho, 149, 155 
Python of Byzantium, 7, 70, 
rel 


the, in 


Quadratus, the consul, 204, 
205 

Quintilii, the brothers, 167, 
AT 


QurirInus oF NIcoMEDIA, 
the sophist, 297-301, 308 


Ravenna, 311 

Regilla, wife of Herodes, 
xxxv, 149, 158, 159, 163 

Rhamnus, xxviii 

Rhine, the, 65, 67 

Rhodes: xxxio 7,.95. 1350 G1, 
63 


Rhone, the, 23 

Rome, xvii, xxiii, xxv, Xxxv, 
90, 27, Lil, Tib, 116, 385, 
13. 208, PIS. 931, nee: 
933, 937; 943, 247, .260, 
219... "25734804, 3075.3S08; 
sits SIS 

Rufinianus of Phocis, 273 

Rufinus of Smyrna, 273 

Rufinus, son of Apollonius 
of Naucratis, 253 

Rurus or Perinruus, the 
sophist, 249-51 

Rufus, the consul, 65 


Sardis, 95 
Sceptus of Corinth, pupil of 
Herodes, 197, 223 
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ScoPpELIAN oF CLAZOMENAE, 
the sophist, 71-89, xv, 
KXXIL, XXXIV, xxxv, 119, 
179, 197 

Scythians, the, as a rhe- 
torical theme, 194, 197, 
201, 202, 297 

SEcunpus or AruHens, the 
sophist, 137, 179 

Seneca, xxxi, 70 

Serapis, 156 

Severus, Septimius, the 
Emperor, x, xxxix, 255, 
2515268, 269, 275, Bak, 
286 

Sextus the philosopher, 163, 
165 

Sicily, xxv, 20, 37, 199, 221 

Simonides, 262, 263 

Sirmium, xxxv, 169 

Smyrna, xxxi, xxxviii, 27, 
63, 65, 77, 81, 85, 89, 95, 
AIS: ALS, | ANT 198s Ae 
135, 215, 219, 947, 267, 
273, 278, 281, 285, 293 

Socrates, xxvii, xxviii, xxx, 
25, 47, 133, 228 

Solon, 47, 132 

Sopater, 245 

Sophilus, father of Anti- 
phon, 41 

Sophistic, the New or 
Second, xv, xix, xxi, xxii, 
Xxxli, xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxvii; 
founded by Aeschines, 7 

Sophocles, 220, 230, 269 

Sospis, curator of the altar, 
935 


Sostratus, 153 

‘Soter the sophist, 264 

Sparta, 35, 36, 41, 47, 70, 
102, 221 
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Sphacteria, 103 

Strabo, xxii 

Strattis, 55 

Strepsiades in the Clouds, 
XVil 

Suetonius, 20, 84, 140 

Suidas, ix, xxi, xxii, xxxiv, 
XXKVI, SEXKER, Ce TL, 242, 
314 

Susa, 61 

Synesius, xxxv, 214, 216 

Syrianus the rhetorician, 
90, 221 


Tacitus, xxxi 

Tamynae, battle of, 58, 59 

Tantalus, 69, 243 

Tarsus, 193 

Taurus, Mount, 174 

Taurus of Tyre, philosopher, 
179 

Tegea, 200 

Telamon, 138 

Thamyris, 85 

Thaumas, father of Iris, 
102 

Theagenes of Cnidus, 179 

Thebes, 245 

Themistocles, 133 

Theocritus, 278 

THeEopotus the sophist, 183 

Theognis, 17, 72 

THEOMNEsStUS OF NAUCRATIS, 
the sophist, 17 

Theopompus of Chios, the 
historian, 55 


‘Thermopylae, 149 


Theseus, 243 

Thessaly, xxx, 7, 47, 49, 99, 
285; Thessalians, the, 46, 
49, 87, 149 

Thrace, xxvi, 33, 155, 242 
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Thrasybulus, xxx, 49 

THRASYMACHUS OF 
CEDON, 39, xxviii 

Thucydides, xvi, xxix, 31, 
37, 40, 46, 53, 98, 102, 
110, 198, 200, 210, 296 

Tiberius, the Emperor, xxxi 

Timocrates the philosopher, 
116, 117, 119, 131 

Trajan, the Emperor, xxxii, 
xxxili, 21, 111 

Tralles, 123 

Trojans, the, 167 

Troy, 37, 143 

Tyre, xi, xii, 223; Euphrates 
of, 19 


Crar- 


Valerius Maximus, 32 
Varus or Laopicea, the 
sophist, 297, xx 


Vanrus oF Perce, the sophist, 
203-5 

Varus, the consul, 121, 125 

Varus, the Ionian, 127, 129 

Vergil, 242 

Verona, museum at, 215 

Vespasian, the Emperor, 
XVii, xxxi, 117 


Xenophon, xx, xxiv, xxx, 
B63 315 aos 91,595, 18 

Xenophron of Sicily, the 
inferior sophist, 63 

Xerxes, 32, 33, 85, 131, 203 


Zeno of Athens, the sophist, 
269 

Zeno, a rhetorician, xl 

Zeus, 17, 53, 111, 212; tomb 
of, in Crete, 188 


Or 
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Axs.astus, the pretorian pre- 
fect, 385-391, 326 

Acactus the sophist, 527- 
529; 336, 526 

Achilles, 445, 489 

Adrianople, battle of, 458 

Aerpesius the philosopher, 

_ 877-379, 391-393, 326-327, 
338, 365, 367, 369, 373, 411, 
427 ;teacher ofthe Emperor 
Julian, 429-431 ; death of, 
439 ; compared with Pris- 
cus, 463, 467, 541; the 
younger, son of Chrys- 
anthius, 559 

Aelian, 376 

Aeschines the physician of 
Chios, 481, 483 

Aeschylus, 391 

Africa, the Roman name for 
Libya, 441 

Alaric, invasion of Greece 
by, 319, 328, 439 

Alexander the Great, 343 

Alexandria, 322, 323, 329, 
337, 377, 419, 420 ; temple 
of Serapis at, 421, 427, 533 

ALYPIUS, 373-377 

Amelius the Neo-Platonist, 
324. 

Amerius the Neo-Platonist, 
359 
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Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
historian, 321, 327, 331, 
391, 394, 398, 419, 431, 
438, 446, 457, 458 

Ammonius of Egypt, teacher 
of Plutarch, 347, 349 


Ammonius the _ neo- Pla- 
tonist, 323 
Amphiclea, wife of Pro- 


haeresius, 511 

Anatolius, kinsman of Pro- 
haeresius at Athens, 481 

Awnarto.ius or BErytus, pre- 
fect of Illyricum, 499-507, 
330, 331, 473, 498 

Anatolius the philosopher, 
363 

Andromachus the sophist at 
Athens, 361 

Anteros, spirit of the spring, 
369, 371 

Anthology, Palatine, 337 

Anti-Lebanon, 363 

Antioch, 322, 328, 329, 332, 
333, 336, 336,- 394, 395; 
455; Valens at, 457; capital 
of Coele Syria, 519 

Antioch (Nisibis), 531 

Antoninus, son of Eusta- 
thius, 416-421, 425 

Apamea in Bithynia, 563 

Apollo, invoked by a ma- 
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gician, 425; in Homer, 
427 

Apollonius of Tyana, 347, 
543 


Apsines the rhetorician, 467, 
469, 471, 475 

Aquilinus the neo-Platonist, 
359 


Arabia, 332; pupils from, 
489 ; Diophantus of, 515 
Arcadius, the Emperor, 319, 
453 

Archidamus, 531 

Archytas the philosopher, 
543 | 

Aristeides the sophist, 335, 
492, 493, 496, 517 

Aristophanes, 381, 391, 524 

Aristotle, 531, 541 

Armenia, 330, 481, 485 

Arrian, 477 

Artabri, the, a Lusitanian 
tribe, 451 

Asclepius, 532 

Asia, 383, 393, 401, 411, 443, 
449 ; Clearchus, proconsul 
of, 451; definition of the 
province of, 453 ; Nemesis 
in, 458, 477, 489; Justus, 
prefect in, 553 

Asianic style of oratory, 333 

Athanasius of Alexandria, 
329 

Athene in Homer, 427 

Athenians, the, 383 

Athens, 319, 324, 326, 329, 
349, 382, 467; factions of 
the sophists at, 469; Eu- 
napius at, 477, 481, 487, 
489, 491, 513, 515; Ana- 
tolius at, 498; statue of 
Prohaeresius at, 508; corn 


supply of, 509; Himerius 
at, 517; Libanius at, 519; 
ostracism at, 535, 553 

Atticism, 524, 525; Eunapius 
not an Atticist, 322 

Augustine, St., 321 

Aurelian, the Emperor, 363 

Ausonius, 321 

Auxonius, pretorian prefect, 
455 

Azutrion, nickname of Ana- 
tolius, 499 


Baiae, baths of, 369 

Basil, St., 321 

Beronicranus OF SARDIS, 
philosopher, 565 

Berytus, 330, 331, 499, 500, 
501 

Bithynia, 332, 347; pupils 
from, 489, 503 ; birthplace 
of Himerius, 517 ; Apamea 
in, 563 

Boeotia, 332 

Brahmans, the, 365 

Byzantium, 382, 383 


Caesarea in Cappadocia, 322 

Caesarea in Palestine, 527 

Callimachus, 515 

Campania, villa of Plotinus 
in, 323 

Canobus, 419; temple at, 421; 
monks at, 425; mouth of 
the Nile at, 417 

Cappadocia, 328, 365, 377, 
379, 393, 467 

Caria, 355, 453, 489 

Carneades, the Cynic, 347 

Carneius (Cynulcus) in Athe- 
naeus, 347 
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Castalia, the spring, 517 

Cayster, the river, 401 

Celeus, 511 

Cephallenia, 
465 

Cercopes, the, 381 

Chalcis, 326, 363 

Chaldaean astrologers, the, 
401—407 

Charybdis, 355 

Chios, 481, 483 

Christians, the, 319, 320, 325, 
329 ; Christian sophists, 
330, 338, 347 ; churches of, 
379 ; books of, 394; Chris- 
tian monks at Alexandria, 
423, at Canobus, 425, with 
Alaric, 439; opposition of 
the students to, 468; for- 
bidden to teach, 513; not 
persecuted in Lydia, 547; 
increase of power of, 553 

Curysanruius the philoso- 
pher, 539-565, 319, 321, 
325, 338, 339, 367, 379, 429; 
teacher of Julian, 431, 432, 
433 ; goes to Ephesus, 435 ; 
summoned by the Emperor 
Julian, 441,443; high priest 
of Lydia, 447; on Priscus 
and Aedesius, 463 

Claudianus the poet, 426 

Claudianus the sophist, 426, 
427, 529 

Claudius, the Emperor, 351, 
363 

Clearchus, proconsul of Asia, 
451-455 

Coele Syria, 363, 519 

Constans, the Emperor, 330, 
389, 502, 506, 509, 511 

Constantine, the Emperor, 
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Proterius of, 


326, 364, 378, 379, 381, 

383, 385, 389, 394, 484, 509 
Constantine, son of the Em- 

peror Constantine, 389 

Constantinople, 322, 327, 334, 
383, 440, 443, 451, 455, 520, 
521, 553. 

Constantius, the Emperor, 
399, 337, 389, 391, 427, 431, 
439; death of, 440, 441, 
447, 502 

Corinth, the Goths at, 465 

Corybants, the, 465 

Ctesiphon, 323 

Cynics, the, 347 

Cyprus, Zeno of, 529 


Damasias in Eupolis, 525 

Demeter at Eleusis, 436, 511 

Demetrius the Cynic, 347 

Demonax the philosopher, 
349 

Demosthenes, 335, 382, 464 

Dexippus the historian, 319, 
362, 363 

Dio Chrysostom, 347 

Diodorus Siculus, 476 

Diogenes Laertius, 320, 344, 
363, 550 

Dionysia, the, 381 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
355 

Diorpnantus or Arasta, the 
sophist, 515-517, 329, 331, 
332, 334, 467, 487, 519 


Egypt, 319, 323, 331, 383, 
423; students from, 489 
Egyptians, the manners of, 

385; talent for rhetoric of, 
dll 
Eleusis, destruction of, 319 
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hierophant of, 436, 437, 
441, 513 

Epagathus, the rhetorician, 
467 


Ephesus, 327, 401; Maxi- 
mus at, 431 ; the Emperor 
Julian at, 435 

Epiconus or LacrepAEmon, 
565 

EpreHanius or Syria, 515, 
331, 467, 487, 505, 519 

Eros, spirit of the spring, 
369, 371 

Euhemerus of Libya, ac- 
complice of the Emperor 
Julian, 441 

EKumolpidae, the, 437 

Eunaptius, 319-322; untrust- 
worthiness of, 394; his 
work not a catalogue, 416; 
repeats himself, 419; in- 
itiated at Eleusis, 437; 
connexion with Chrys- 
anthius, 445; on the Em- 
peror Julian, 447 ; pupil of 
Prohaeresius, 513 ; plans to 
go to Egypt, 513; mis- 
quotes Plutarch, 531 ; edu- 
cated by Chrysanthius, 
539, 553; treats Chrys- 
anthius for illness, 561, 563; 
Universal History of, re- 
ferred to, 423, 437, 439, 
447, 467, 513 

Euphranor the painter, 465 

Euphrasius_ the 
36 


5 
Euphrates the philosopher, 
346, 347 
Euphrates, the river, 531 
Eupolis the comic poet, 395, 
524, 525 


sophist, _ 


Eurymedon, the giant in 
Homer, 421 

Eusebius of Alexandria, pupil 
of Prohaeresius, 511 

Eusebius of Myndus, pupil 
of Aedesius, 429; teacher 
of the Emperor Julian, 
431-435, 513 

Eusraruius the philosopher, 
393-411, 327, 365, 393, 419 

Evagrius, prefect of Alex- 
andria, 423 


Festus, cruelty of in Asia, 
459; dream of, 461 


Gadara, 369 

Galatia, 339, 557 

Galba, the Emperor, 351 

Galen the physician, epi- 
tome of, by Oribasius, 338 

Gallienus, the Emperor, 361, 
394 

Gaul, 320, 398, 331, 337; 
Julian sent to, 439; Pro- 
haeresius in, 507; Ana- 
tolius in, 509 

Geryon, 487 

Giants, the, in Homer, 421 - 

Gordian, the Emperor, 323! 

Goths, invasion of, 332, 438, 
439; at Athens, 363; con- 
fused with the Scythians, 
458 ; at Corinth, 465 

Graces, the, 363 

Greece, invasion of, by Alarie, 
439 ; temples of, 441 

Gregory Nazianzen, 321, 330, 
480 


Hades, Pluto judge in, 461 
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Hecate, temple of, at Per- 
gamon, 435 

Heliodorus the sophist, in 
Philostratus, Lives, 475 

Hellenes, the, technical term 
for students of rhetoric, 
329 

Hellenism, 334; renaissance 
of under Julian, 322, 327 

Hellespont, the,451 ; students 
from, 489 

Hellespontius the sophist of 
Galatia, 339, 557, 561; 

- sudden death of, 563 

Hephaestion the _ sophist, 
467, 485, 487, 489 

Heracles, 380, 381; Pillars 
of, 322 

Hermes in Homer, 489; god 
of eloquence, 359, 363, 

- 467, 496, 497, 513 

Hermogenes the rhetorician, 
494. 

Hesiod, Hoiae of, 416, 417 

Hilarius, governor of Lydia, 
553 

Hilarius the painter, killed 
by the Goths, 465 

Himerius the sophist of 
Bithynia, 517-519, 332- 
333, 320, 321, 498 ; factions 
of students of, 468; in 
Athens, 503 

Hippia, wife of Priscus, 328 

Homer, 356, 358, 384, 391, 
407, 408, 427, 527; Iliad, 
443, 444, 482, 489; Odyssey, 
421; superior to Calli- 
machus, 515; Homeric 
criticism, 324 

Horace, Epistles, 369 

Hydra, the, 497 
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Iameiicnus or CuHatcis, 363- 
373, 320, 325, 326,.a29, 375, 
377, 378, 379, 425 

Illyricum, 331, 389, 473, 498, 
501 

Innocentius, grandfather of 
Chrysanthius, 541 

Ionicus or Sarpis, 537-539 

Italy, 369 


Jerome, St., 321 : 

Jovian, elected Emperor, 
446, 447, 452 

JULIAN oF Cappapocra, the 
sophist, 467-477, 328-9, 
330, 332, 485, 487, 529 

Julian, the Emperor, 320, 
322, 325, 326, 329, 330, 331, 
332, Sad. (S36/as6."' Shi, 
364, 365, 391, 395, 425, 427; 
at Pergamon, 429-435, 431, 
438; made Caesar, 439 ; 
enters Constantinople, 440, 
443, 444, 446, 452, 455, 465, 
467, 484, 496, 509 ; restricts 
teaching by Christians, 513, 
517, 525, 529, 533, 535, 544, 
547 

Justus, prefect of Asia, 553, 
555 


Kausatha, a demon expelled 
by Porphyry, 359 

Lacedaemon, flogging in, 
467, 477, 565 

Laispodias in Thucydides, 
524 

Laodiecea, 331 

Latin, study of, 322, 334 

Law, Roman, 322 

Lebanon, 363 
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Lisantus the sophist, 519- 
527, 333-336, 319, 320, 321, 
322, 326, 328, 330, 331, 332, 
337, 338, 339, 364, 423, 445, 
451, 468, 473, 480, 500, 508, 
523, 527, 529 

Libra, the sign of, 479 

Libya, 357, 441, 489 

Lilybaeum, Porphyry at, 
357 

Lollianus the sophist, 330 

Longinus, 324, 353, 355 

Lucian, 335, 349, 436, 509, 
522, 532 

Lusitania, the Artabri, a 
tribe in, 450 

Lycia, 489 

Lyco, birthplace of Plotinus, 
353 


Lycopolis, 323 

Lydia, 319, 445, 447, 451, 
481, 489, 491, 513; the 
temples in, 547 


Magnentius, 506 

Maenvus or Nisrzts, iatro- 
sophist, 531-533, 321, 337 

Malchus, Syrian name of 
Porphyry, 355 

Marathon a rhetorical com- 
monplace, 517 

Marcella, wife of Porphyry, 
324, 361 

Marinus the neo-Platonist, 
358 

Maximus of Armenia at 
Athens, 481 

Maximus or Epnesus, the 
theurgist,427-459; 327-328; 
320, 324, 325, 327, 332, 338, 
411-415, 429, 431, 432, 439; 
summoned by Julian, 441, 


2Q 


443 ; insolence of, at court, 
445 ; with Julian in Persia, 
447; suicide of wife of, 
451; prophesies death of 
Valens, 457 ; death of, 459, 
529, 543, 545 

Medes, the, a_ rhetorical 
commonplace, 517 

Melite wife of Chrysanthius, 
44.5 


‘ Menippus the Cynic, 347 


Mesopotamia, 486 

Milan, the court at, 337 

Milesius of Smyrna, the poet, 
505, 511 

Mithras 326; ritual of, 437 

Muses, the, 467 

Musonius the philosopher, 
347 

Musonius the sophist at 
Rome, 513 

Mysia, 377 


Nemesis the goddesses at 
Smyrna, 460 

Neo-Platonism, 323, 324, 325, 
326 ; Syrian, 327 ; the neo- 
Platonists, 347, 358 

Nero, the Emperor, 351 

Nicaea, Libanius at, 334 

Nicias the Athenian general, 
453 

Nicomedia, 322, 334, 335; 
Libanius at, 521 

Nile, the Canobic mouth of, 
417, 419 

Nisibis, originally called 
Antioch, 531 

NYMPHIDIANUS OF SMYRNA, 
the sophist, 529, 427 


Odysseus, 355, 491 
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Orators, the Ten Attic, 329 

Oripasius or PerGamon, the 
physician, 533-537, 320, 
336, 337-338; the accom- 
plice of the Emperor 
Julian, 441 ; treats Chrys- 
anthius, 563 

Origen the Neo-Platonist, 
359 

Orpheus, power of, 
animals, 549 

Otho, the Emperor, 351 


over 


Palestine, Caesarea in, 527 

Palladas, epigram of, 337 

Pamphylia, 451, 489 

Parnastus the sophist, 519; 
successor of Prohaeresius 
at Athens, 487 

Paulus the sophistat Athens, 
361 

Peisistratus, return of from 
exile, 489 

Peloponnesian 
453 

Pergamon, 327, 337, 377, 
393, 411; Julian at, 429, 
435, 441, 453 ; Aedesius at, 
463, 533, 541, 559 

Pericles, 395, 53] 

Persephone at Eleusis, 436 

Persia, (321, 327, ‘328353885 
Sapor, King of, 395, 397 ; 
death of Julian in, 446; 
war against, 447; torture 
employed by Persians, 449, 
481 

Pheidias, 527 

Philometor lover of Sosi- 
patra, 411-415 

Philostorgius, 337 

Philostratus the biographer, 
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War, the, 


321, 322, 335, 346, 347, 365, 
475, 492, 506, 522, 528 
Phoenicia, 336, 383 
Phoenicians, the, 353 
Photius, 320, 329, 333, 337 
Piraeus, the landing at, 479 
Pisidia, 451 
Plato, 324, 345, 350, 351, 353, 
363, 364, 366, 369, 371, 372, 
373, 399, 416, 421, 425, 442, 
483, 484, 490, 507, 509, 541, 
543, 559 | 
PLorinus, 353, 323-324, 325, 
350, 355, S356, 35d, 359 - 
Porphyry on, 430 


Plutarch, 321, 347, 349, 363, - 


366, 448, 476, 525, 531 
Pluto, judge in Hades, 461 
Pontus, the students from, 

489 
PorpuyRry, 353-363, 324-325, 

320, 323, 326, 345, 347, 430 
Priam, 489 
Priscus the philosopher, 461- 

465, 328-329, 332-333, 362, 

499, 431, 438, 445, 447, 449 
Probus, the Emperor, 363 
Procopius, revolt of, against 

Valens, 451 
Procopius, a pupil of Chrys- 

anthius, 563 
PROHAERESIUS OF ARMENIA, 

the sophist, 477-515, 329- 

330, 319, 321, 332, 338, 467, 

473, 475, 515, 517, 518, 519, 

529 


Proterius of Cephallenia, q 


killed by the Goths, 465 
Prudentius, 321 
Pythagoras, 346; doctrine 
of, on funerals, 367, 473, 
543 
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Quintilian, definition of the 
constitutio by, 494 


Rhine, the, Julian 
crosses, 439 

Roman Law, study of, 322 

Romans, the, 328, 441, 459; 
legal procedure of, 471; 
ask for a sophist, 511, 541 

Romanus, military prefect in 
Egypt, 423 

Rome, 320, 323, 324, 355, 357, 

359, 361, 375, 385, 487, 501, 

507, 508, 553 

Rufinus, revolt of, 453 

—. son of Himerius, 
33 


507 ; 


Salamis, a rhetorical com- 
monplace, 517 

Sallust refuses the throne, 
452; prefect under Valens, 
453 ; dismissed from office, 
455 

_Samosata, 349 

Sapor, King of Persia, 397 

Sardis, 319, 337, 339, 367, 
445, 537, 555, 557, 563 

Scythians, the, 458, 459 

Secretary, Imperial office of, 
529 

Seleucus Nicator, 519. 

Serapis, temple of, 417, 421, 
423 


Severus, the Emperor, 350, 
351 


Sicily, 324, 355 
Simonides, proverb from, 
4 


Sirens, the, 395 
Smyrna, 322, 458 


Socrates, 381, 383, 389, 416 ; 
trial of, 417, 507, 547 

Sopater the philosopher, 
379-391, 326, 364, 365, 385, 
391 

Sopater the younger, corre- 
spondent of Libanius, 326 

Sophists, the, 322; factions 
of, 468, 487, 489 

Soports the sophist, 517, 332, 
487 

Sosrpatra the philosopher, 
401-417, 327, 387, 419 _ 

Sotion the Peripatetic, 
historian of philosophy, 
320, 344, 345, 347 

Sozomen the historian of the 
Church, 331, 423 

Spartans, the, violence of, 
469, 471 

Strabo on the tribe Artabri, 
450 

Suidas, 320, 325, 337 

Syria, 326, 359, 369, 379, 383; 
Coele, 363, 486, 519 

Syrian, the, school of neo- 
Platonism, 325 

Syro-Phoenicians, the, 525 


Tacitus, the Emperor, 363 

Taurus, the, 489 

Temples, the, destruction of, 
465; restored in Lydia, 
555 

Themis, 495 

Themistius the philosopher, 
320, 371 

Themistocles, 333 

Themistocles, pupil of Ap- 
sines, 471, 473, 477 

Theodoret, 327, 420 

Theodorus of Asine, 364, 365 
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Theodosius I., the Emperor, 
322, 334, 421, 459 

Theodosius II., the Emperor, 
325 

Tueon the sophist, 539 

Theophilus, bishop of Alex- 
andria, 420, 421 

Thermopylae, Alaric at, 439 

Thespiae, a citizen of, made 
hierophant, 437 

Thesprotis, birthplace of the 
prefect Clearchus, 451 

Thessalians, the, proverb 
about, 545 

Thucydides, 355, 524, 531 

Titus, the Emperor, 351 

Tmolos, Mount, 453 

Trajan, the Emperor, 378 

Tralles, 511 ; 

Triptolemus, 511 

Tuscianus of [llyricum, 467, 
472; authority for Euna- 
pius, 475, 491 

Tyre, 324, 353 


EUNAPIUS 


Tzetzes echoes 
4.50 


Ulpian of Antioch, 329, 485 


Eunapius, 


Valens, the Emperor, 328, 
449, 451, 453, 455, 457 

Valentinian, the Emperor, 
449, 451 

Valentinian III., 325 

Vespasian, the Emperor, 351 

Vitellius, the Emperor, 351 


West, the, dwelling of de- 
parted heroes, 408 


Xenocrates, 353 
Xenophon, 343 
Xerxes, 333 


ZENO oF Cyprus, the iatro- 
sophist, 529-531, 321, 336- 
ool, boap Oak 

Zosimus the historian, 320, 
420 
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